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S Ec r. I. The character . —_ of the Bi ary con- 


tained in this volume. 


EE hiſtory, of which it remains ſor me to 
treat in this work, is that of the ſucceſſors 


of Alexander; and comprehends the ſpace of 


two hundred and ninety three years; from the death 


of that monarch, and the commencement of the reign 
of Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, in Egypt; to the death 
of Cleopatra, when that kingdom became a Roman 
province, under the emperor Auguſtus. | 
This hiſtory will preſent to our view, a ſeries of 
all the crimes which uſually ariſe from inordinate am- 
bition; ſcenes of jealouſy, and perfidious conduct; 
treaſon, ingratitude, and crying abuſes of ſovereign 
power ; cruelty, impiety, an utter oblivion-of the na- 
tural ſentiments of probity and honour ; with the vio- 
lation of all laws human and divine, will riſe before 
us. We ſhall behold nothing but fatal diſſenſions, 
deſtructive wars and dreadful revolutions. Men origi- 


nally friends, brought up together and natives of the 


ſame country, companions in the ſame dangers and 
* in the accompliſhment of the ſame exploits 
'Vo L. VI. 3 3 and 


| 
j 
: 
! 
? 


Wil conſpire. to tear in pieces the em- 
all 


8 2 ; 3 - a 
1 ö | | | 8 6 


and wol 20. eee: 
pire they jad concurred to form at the expence of 


their blood. .V mall ſee. the captains of Alexander 


facrifice the mother, the, wiyes, the brother, the ſiſters | 


4-2 


of that pringe, to their own ambition ; and without 


ſparing even thoſe to whom. they either owed, or 


gave, hs We ſball no longer behold thoſe glorious | 


times o 


diſcover ſome traces and remains of them, they will 
only reſemble the gleams of lightning that ſhoot along 
in a rapid track, and are only remarkable from the 
profound darkneſs that precedes and follows them. 


I acknowledge myſelf to he ſufficiently ſenſible how 


much a writer is to be pitied, for being obliged to re- 


preſent haman nature in ſuch colours and lineaments 

as diſhonour her, and which occaſion inevitable diſtaſte 
and a ſecret affition in the minds of thoſe who are 
made ſpectators of. ſuch a picture. Hiſtory loſes what- 
ever is moſt affecting and moſt capable of conveying. 
pleaſure and inſtruction, when ſhe can only produce 


_ thoſe effects, by inſpiring the mind with horror for 


criminal actions, and by a repreſentation of the cala- 


mities which uſually ſucceed. them, and are to be con- 


ſidered as their juſt puniſhment. It is difficult to en- 
gage the attention of a reader, for any conſiderable . 
time, on objects which only raiſe his indignation, and 
it would be affronting him, to ſeem deſirous of diſſua- 
ding him from the exceſs of inordinate paſſions, of. 
which he conceives himſelf incapable. 5 
What means is there to preſerve and diffuſe the 
agreeable through a narration, which has nothing to 


offer but an uniform ſeries of vices and great crimes; 


and which makes it neceſſary to enter into a parti- 
cular detail of the actions and characters of men born 


for the calamity of human race, and whoſe very 


names ſhould not be tranſmitted to poſterity ? It may 


even be thought dangerous, to familiarize the minds 


of the generality of mankind to uninterrupted ſcenes 
4 | E CE ES [7 o 
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| (Jreece, that were once ſo productive of great 
men, and great examples; or if we ſhould happen to 
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' A en ee and to be particular in de- 


ſcribing the unjuſt „ which waited. on thoſe il- 
luſtrious criminals, the long duration of whoſe proſpe- 
rity being frequently attended with the privileges and 
w toro virtue, may be thought an imputation on 
providence, by perſons of weak underſtandings. | 
This hiſtory, which ſeems likely to prove very diſ- 


agreeable, from the reaſons I have juſt mentioned, 


will become more ſo from the obſcurity and conſu- 
ſion in which the ſeveral tranſactions will be involved, 
and which it will be difficult, if not impoſlible, to 
remedy. Ten or twelve of Alexander's captains were 


4 | engaged in a courſe of hoſtilities againſt each other, 
for the partition of his empire after his death; and to 
EX ſecure themſelves ſome portion, greater or leſs, of that 


vaſt body. Sometimes feigned friends, ſometimes de- 
clared enemies, and they are continually forming dif- 


= ferent parties and leagues, which are to ſubſiſt no 
longer than is conſiſtent with the intereſt of each par- 
&X ticular. Macedonia changed its maſter five or ſix 
times in a very ſhort ſpace ; by what means then can 


order and perſpicuity be preſerved, in a prodigious - 
variety of events that are perpetually crofling and 
breaking in upon each other? 35 
Beſides which, I am no longer ſupported by any 
ancient authors capable of conducting me through this 
darkneſs and confuſion. Diodorus will entirely a- 
bandon me, after having been my guide for ſome 


18 me; and no other hiſtorian will appear, to take his 


place. No proper ſeries of affairs will remain; the 
ſeveral events are not to be diſpoſed into any regular 


connection with each other; nor will it be poſſible to 


point out, either the motives to the reſolutions form- 


ed, or the proper character of the principal actors in 


F this ſcene of obſcurity. I think myſelf happy when 
Polybius, or Plutarch, lend me their aſſiſtance. In 


my account of Alexander's ſuccefſors, whoſe tranſac- 
tions are, perhaps, the moſt complicated and perplex- 
ed part of „ ; Uther, Prideaux, and 

| e 2 Vaillant, 


caſions, I ſhall only tranſcribe from Prideaux ; but, 
with all theſe aids, I ſhall not promiſe. to throw ſo 
much light into this hiſtory as I could deſire. _ 

After a war of twenty years, the number of the 


principal competitors. were reduced to four; Ptolemy, 


Caſlander, Seleucus, and Lyſimachus: The empire 
of Alexander was divided into four fixed kingdoms, a2 i 
greeably to the prediction of Daniel; by a ſolemn 
treaty concluded between the parties. Three of theſe ö 
kingdonis, Egypt, Macedonia, Syria or Aſia, will k 


have a regular ſucceſhon of monarchs, ſufficiently 
clear and diſtinct; but the fourth, which comprehen- 
ded Thrace, with part of the leſſer Aſia, and ſome 
neighbouring provinces, will ſuffer a number of va- 
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e As the kingdom of Egypt was ſubject to the ſeweſt 


changes; becauſe Ptolemy, who was eſtabliſhed there 
as a governor, at the death of Alexander, retained the 
poſſeſſion of it ever after, and left it to his poſterity: 
We ſhall, therefore, conſider this prince, as the ba- 
ſis of our chronology, and our ſeveral epochas ſhall 
This ſeventh volume, therefore, , will contain the 
ſpace of one hundred and three or four years, under 
the three firſt kings of Egypt; viz. Ptolemy, the ſon 
of Lagus, who reigned thirty-eight yeats; Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, who reigned ſorty; and Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, whole reign continued twenty-ſeven. - 
In order to throw ſome light into the hiſtory con- 


tained in this volume, 1. ſhall, m the firſt place, give | 


the principal events of it, in a Chronological abridg- 
0 ment. 2 f 3 N A | on 


accompany me in ſome refletions, which have not 
e monſieur Boſſuet, with relation to Alexander. 


This prince, who was the moſt renowned and illuſt- 


rious conqueror in all hiſtory, was the laſt monarch 


of his race. Macedonia, his antient kingdom, which 


1 + 
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Vaillant, will be my uſual guides ; and, on many oc- ” 
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bis ankeſfors had gorerned for ſo many ages, was inva- 
died ſrom all quarters, as a vacant ſucceſfon; and at- 
ter it haf long been a prey to the ſtrongeſt, it was 
+ Fat faſt ervtixferted toyatiother family. If Alexander 
had continued pacifiè in Macedonia, the grandeur of 
bis empire would not have excited the ambition of lis 
+ FF eaptains and he might have tranfmitted the ſcepter 
of his progenitörs to his own deſcendants. But, as 
he had not preſcribed any bounds to his power, he was 
. inſtrumental in the deſtruction of his houſe, and we 
$ ſhall behold the extermination of His family, without 
the leaſt remaining traces of them in hiſtory, His 
* conqueſts occaſioned a vaſt effuſion of blood, and fur- 
niſhed his captains with a pfetext for murdering one 
another. Theſe were the effects that lowed from the 
boaſted bravery of Alexander, omrather from that 
brutality, which, under the glitteging names of ambi- 
tion and glory, ſpread the deſolations of fire and ſword 
through whole provinces, without the leaſt provoca- 
tion, and ſhed the blood of multitudes who had never 
injured him. 1 I | 1 55 
Me are not to imagine, however, that providence 
abandoned theſe events to chance, but, as it was then 
preparing all things for the approaching appearance of 
the Meffiah, it was vigilarſt to unite all the nations, 
that were to be firſt enlightned with the goſpel, by 
the uſe of one and the ſame language, which was 
that of Greece; and the ſame providence made it ne- 
173 Cceſlary for them to learn this foreign tongue, by ſub- 
Fecting them to ſuch maſters as ſpoke no other, The 
8 deiry{ therefore,” by the agency of this language, which 
became more common and univerſal, than any other, 
facilitated the preaching of the apoſtles, and rendered 
it more uniforch. 1 0 5 
It has been alſo remarked, that the deſign of God in 
extending the Gretian conqueſts through thoſe very na- 
tions that were to be converted by the goſpel, was, that 
the philoſophy of the Greeks, ſhould be equally diffuſive; 
in order to prepare the minds of thoſe barbarous peo- 
W 3 By * , ple ; 
8 " 8 | 27 
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ple; to train them up to a habitude c of 4 ' their 
reflections in ward upon themſelves; to render them 
attentive to the diſtinction of body and ſoul, matter 
and ſpirit; to awaken in eg an ew of the ſoul's 
immortality, and the great of man's exiſtence ; 
to tecal the firſt 2 of the law of nature ; to 
diſtinguiſh the characteriſtics of the pri virtues; 
to furniſh them with gyles for diſcharging the duties 
of life, and to eſtabliſſi the maſt eſſential ties of ſo- 
ciety, of which individuals are the members. Chri- 
ſtianity derived advantages from all theſe preparations 
and has gathered in all the fruit of thoſe ſeeds, which 
providence. ſcattered on the minds of men at ſuch a 
. » remote diſtance, and which the grace of Jeſus Chriſt 
- Cauſed to ſpring forth, at the period pre-ordained from 
* the divine decrees. 

But though the Deity cauſed the Grecian conqueſts 
[to he productive of all theſe adyantages to his church, 
he did not conſider the Greeks as leſs criminal, or 
leis deſerving of puniſhment, They had no inten- 
tion — to his eternal purpoſes of mer- 
«8» und only propoſed the gratification. of their own 
Anbitiod and} avariceg but; his wiſdom and power 
cauſed their unjuſk defires to be inſttumental inthe ac- 
> 0 pA any nt It was indeed ex- 
-tremely remar 44 monly intimated, that 
amaſt of the near the officers of 
Alexander, ſhould be taken. off by miſerable deaths.. 


1 The Almighty ; cauſed thoſe: -uſurpess to exterminate 


one another, and employed. their, own miniſtration. 80 
puniſh them for the depredations, barbarities, and in- 
juſtice, with which. they had harraſſed ſo; many na- 
who had never injured them, and whoſe only 


tions, 
crime conſiſted in their deſire to be free, and not to 


— for — * WF 
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4 U. 4 A * ical abricdemew of. the du 

ter ee 2, ond contained in this ſeventh valume.: - 1 
I's TH partition of the empire of e "lie 
Great, among the generals of that prinoe imme- 


"diately-after his death, did not ſubſiſt for any length 
of time, and hardly took place, if we except=Egypt, 
- where Ptolemy” a firſt eſtabliſhed himſelf, andoon 
3 the throne of which he always maintained Himſelf 
1 1 acknowledging any ſuperioͤr. * 
(a) This partition was not fully regulated and fixed, 
eil after the battle of Ipſus in Phrygia, wherein An- 
tigonus and his ſon Demetrius, ſurnamed Poliorcetes, 
© were defeated, and the former loſt his liſe. hi: 4 1 
paire of Alexander was then divided into ſour king 
q doms, by a ſolemn treaty, as had been — 
XZ Daniel} Ptolemy had Egypt, Lybia, Arabia, Cœ- 
chris, and Paleſtine. Glander, the ſon of Anti- 
pater, obtained Macedonia and Greece. Lyſimachus 
Z atquired Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome other provintes 
on the other fide of the Helleſpont and the Boſphorus. 
| © And Seleucus' had Syria, and all that bart bf Aſia 
Major, which extended to the other ſide of the Zu- 
1— IAA 
wm our kingdoms, thoſe of 14 
ſſubſiſtec, "almoſt without any interruption, in the 
Lame families, and through a long ſucceſſion of princes. 
N The kingdom of Macedonia had: ſeveral mafters/of 
3 - differerit" families ſucceſſively. That of Thrace Was 
gat laſt divided"'into; ſeveral branches, and no longer 
e nſtituted one entire body, by which means all traces 
9 n PTY een 


The regten of Egypt had fourteen: monarchs, 
including Cleopatra, after whoſe death, thoſe domi- 


nions became a [5 province. of the Roman empire. All 
theſe princes had the chmmon name of Ptolemy, but 


1. F 
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each of them was likewiſe diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar 


ſurname. They had alſo the appellation of Lagides, 
from Lagus the father. of that Ptolemy who reigned 
the firſt in Egypt. This volume will contain the 
hiſtory of the 115 three of theſe kings, and I ſhall 


give their names a place here with the duration of 


their reigns, the firſt "of which commenced immedi- 
ately upon the death of Alexander the Great. 


(/) Ptolemy Soter. He reigned e years 


and ſome months. 


(e) Ptolemy Philadelphus. He rei igned forty years, 
including the two youre of his reigh in the life-time 


of his father. 
(4) N Evergetes zeigned twenty-five years. 


II. The kingdom of Syrig. 2 


The. kingdom of Syria had twenty-ſeven . kings; . 
which makes it evident, that their reigns were often 


very ſhort: and inderd ſeveral of theſe princes waded 
to the throne through the blood of their predeceſſors, 
They are uſually called Seleucides, from Seleucus, 


who reigned the firſt in Syria. Hiſtory reckons up 


fix kings of this name; and thirteen, who were cal- 
led by that of Antiochus ; but they are all diſtinguiſhed 


by different ſurnames. Others of them aſſumed dif- 


ferent names, and the laſt was called Antiochus XIII, 


with the ſurnames of Epiphanes, Aſiaticus, and Dom- | 
magenes. In his reign Pompey reduced Syria into a 
Roman province, after it had been governed by kings, 


for the ſpace of two hundred and fifty years, Goring 
to Euſebius. 


The kings of Soria, the tranſactions of whoſe reigns 


are contained in this volume, are four in number. 
(e) Seleucus Nicanor. He reigned * . * 
LAntiochus Soter. 19. 
oh Antiochus Theus. 15. 
V Seleucus Callinicus. 20. 
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III. The a of Macedinis, 


BY, Macedonia frequently changed its maſters, after 
t 


ſolemn partitic d been made between the four 
princes. . Caſſander died three or four years after that 


partition, and left three ſons... Philip the eldeſt died 
e after his father. ,» T he other two contended. 


r the crown. without enjoying it, both dying ſoon 


X after without iſſue. 


(4) Demetrius Poliorcetes, Pyntus ond Lyſima- 


4 chus, made themſelves maſters of all, or the greateſt 


part of Macedonia; ſometimes in conjundtion, and 
at other times ſeparately. 


ſeſſed himſelf of Macedonia, but did not long enjoy it. 
() Ptolemy Ceraunus having ſlain the preceding 
prince ſeized the kingdom, and poſſeſſed it alone, but 
- ver the Gauk, time,. having loſt his life in a battle with 


auls, who had made an irruption into that. 
40 ofthenes, who defeated the Gauls, reigned but F 
a 


ort time in Macedonia. 
(o) Autigonus Gonatas, the * of 8 po- 


liorcetes, obtained the peaceable poſſeſſion of the king- 
dom of Macedonia, and tranſmitted thoſe dominions 
to his deſcendants, after be had reigned thirty- four 


years. 


. who was but two years old. 


1 tigonus Doſon reigned twelve years in the 
ity 0 „ 


f guardian to che young prince. 


(7) Philip, after the death of Antigonus, ene | 


the throne at the age of fourteen years, and reigned 
ſomething more than forty. - 


() His fon Perſeus ſucceeded him, and reigned about 
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1) After the death of Lyſimachus, Seleucus poſ- 
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D He Was ſucceeded by his fon Demetrius, 1 5 
reigged. ten years, and then died, leaving a ſon es- 
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eleven years. 1 He was defented and Alen priſoner by 
Paulus Emilius; and Macedonia, in conſequence of 
that victory, was added 0 "Bs 1 the Ro- 


man empire, 21689. TV | * 128 > 
IV. The kingdom of Prace, , and 1 cc. 


provinces very remote from one another, had not any 
ſuereſſion of -prinees, and did not long ſubſiſt in its 
firſt condition; L. fimachus; who firſt obtained it, 
having been Killed in a battle after à reign of twen 

years, and all his fanily being exterminated by a a tl. 
- finations, | his dominions were wor ver pong and no 


longer conſtituted one Kingd 


om. ae 


»everal leſſer kingdoms; 


ESIDE the provinces which were divided among 

the captains of Alexander, there were others 
which had: be been either formed beſore, or were then 
erected into different and independent Grecian ſtates, 
e erde increaſed in cars of time. 


aye * 


5 e Whig Alete was — his 838 in 


pethes had laid the foundations of the 


- Kiijonr of ley nia. It is not certain who this Zy- 


chat he was a Thraeian. . ſucceſſors however are 
Better known. | 1 
' (u) Nicomedes I. This prince invited the Gauls 
; 0 ſt him againſt his brotker, with whom he was 
. in a war. | 


ruſias I. 
() Prufias II, fuinaitied the wn in poſh court 
Hannibal took refuge, and aſſiſted him with his coun- 


| (ele. in his war againſt Eumenes II, king of Pergamus. | 


- Nicomedes II. was killed by his fon Socrates, | 
- (5; A. M. 3686 (=) 3726 (x) 3840. 
a Nicomedes 


This fourth Kingdom, compoſed of ſeveral ſeparate | 
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hes was, unleſs we may conjecture with Pauſanias, 


nib; who who had been -a ſervant. to 
mander of the troops of Antigonus. Lyſimachus 


INTRODUCTION; = 
Nicomedes III. was aſſiſted by the Romans in hie 
wars with Mithridates, and bequeathed. to them at his 
death the kingdom of Bithynia, as a teſtimonial. of 
his gratitude to them, by which means end 


ries Benne A Rogue province. 
K v1 


64 Kings of Pergamai, 4 
Tho kingdom comprehended only one of the Conall- 
eſt provinces of Myſia, on the coaſt of the Wigan 
ſea, againſt the iſland of Leſbos. 
(y) This kingdom was founded by Philatera an - 
uma, - a com- 


confided to him the treaſures he had- depoſited in the 
caſtle of the city of Pergamus, and he became maſter 


both of cheſe and the city after the death of that 


prince. He governed this little ſovereignty for the 


mum 


nep 
(z) Eumenes I. enlarged his principality, hy the ad- 


dition of ſeveral cities, which he took ſrom the kings 
of Syria, having defeated Antiochus, the ſon of Se- 


„ In a battle. He reigned twelve years. 
(a) He was ſucceeded by Attalus I. his couſin-ger- 


man, who aſſumed the title of king, after he had 
conquered the Galatians; and he tranſmitted his do- 


minions to his poſterity, who enjoyed them to the 
third generation. He aſſiſted the Romans in their 


war with Philip, and died after a reign of forty-three 


years. He left four ſons. 
(53) His ſucceſſor was Eumenes II. his eldeſt ſon, 


1 who founded the famous library of Pergamus. He 


reigned thirty-nine years, and left the crown to his 
brother Attalus, in the quality of guardian to one of 


bis ſons, whom he had by Stratonice, the ſiſter of 


Ariarathes king of Cappadocia. Ihe Romans en- 
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larged his dominions conſiderably, after the N 
he obtained over Antiochus. the Great. 
(e) Attalus TI. eſpouſed Stratonice his brother's wi-. 
| dow, and took extraordinary care of his nephew, to 
whom bo tf the crown, aft he 44 worn it twen⸗ y 
ty-one 
(a) 5 III, "Ma Philometer, diſtinguiſhed . 
himſelf by his barbarous and extravagant conduct. He t 
died ker he had reigned five years, and bequeathed . ; 
his riches. and dominions to the Romans. « 
(e) Ariſtonicus, who claimed the ſucceſſion, endea- 
youred to defend his pretenſions againſt the , | 
but che kingdom of Pergamus was reduced, after a. | 
war of four years, into a Roman province. | 


Kings of Pontus. ; 


) The kingdom of Pontus in Aſia minor was. : 
RULES dülmembred from the monarchy of Perſia, 
by Darius the ſon of Hyſtaſpes, in 44h of Arta- 
bazus, who is ſaid, by ſome hiſtorians, to have been 
the ſon of one of thok Perſian lords who . 
againſt the Magi. 

Pontus is a region of Aſia minor, and is ſituated 
partly jo ng the coaſt of the Euxine ſea, (Pontus Eux- 
inus,) from which it derives its name. It extends as 
far as the river Halys, and even to Colchis. Several 
princes reigned in that country ſince Artabazus. | 

e) The fixth monarch was 2 Mithridates I, who is 

roperly conſidered as the founder of the kingdom of 
ontus, and his name was aſſumed by the generality, 
of his ſucceſſors, 

(5) He was ſucceeded wo his ſon Ariobarzanes, who, 
had governed Phrygia under Artaxerxes Mnemon, and 
reigned twenty: ſix years. 


07 His ſucceſſor was Mithridates II. Antigens 
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ſulpeing, in conſequence of a dream, that he ſa- 
voured Caſſander, had determined to deſtroy bim, 
but he eluded the danger by flighit. This prince was 
called Kuen, or the Founder, and reigned thirty- -five | 
a 155 Midhridates In. ſaceeded him, added Cappa- 
docia and Pa e to his dominions, and reigned 8 
thirty-ſix years. ö 
After the reigns of tay other kings, Mithridates, 
the great-grandfather of Mithridates the Great, aſ- 
cended the throne, and eſpouſed a daughter of Seleu- 
cus Callinicus, king of Syria, by whom he had Lao- 
dice, who was married to Antiochus the Great. 
) He was ſucceeded by his ſon Pharnaces, who had 
ſome diſagreement with the kings of Pergamus. He 
made himſelf maſter of Sinope, which afterwards be- 
came the capital of the kingdom of Pontus. 
Aſter him reigned Mithridates V, and the firſt who, 
vas called a friend to the Romans, becauſe he had aſ- 
ſiſted them againſt the S mne in the third Pu- 
nic war. 
([m) He was ſucceeded by his ſon Mithridates v1, 
ſirnamed Eupator. This is the great Mithridates who 
ſuſtained ſo long a war with the' AM and reigned 
-f . 0 


Eig. ＋ Cappadbcia. 


(1) Strabo e us, that Cappadocia was divided 
into two Satrapies, or governments, under the Per- 
ſians, as it alſo was under the Macedonians. The 
maritime part of Cappadocia formed the kingdom of 
Pontus: The other tracts conſtituted Cappadocia, 
properly ſo called, or the Cappadocia Major, which 
extends along mount D, and to a great diſtance 
ond it. 


0 When an. 8 captains divided the provinces 
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of his empire among themſelves, Cappadocia was go- 
verned by a prince named Ariarathes. Perdiccas at- 
tacked and defeated: him, after which he cauſed him 
to be ſlain. | 

His ſon Ariarathes re-entered the: kingdath: ofthis 
father fometime after this event, and eſtabliſhed him- 
felf fo effectually, that he left it to his poſterity. - 
| The generality of his ſucceſſors afſumed the ſame 
e ee ee 


hiſtory. 

ia, aſter the death of Archelaus, the laſt 
of its kings, became a province of the Roman em- 
pire, as the'reft of Afia alſo did much about the fame 


FRY, ere of Af SIS, = 
each fide of the Euphrates, was ed by the Fer- 
fians ; after which it was tra „ with the reſt of 


the empire, to the Macedonians, and at laſt foll to the 
ſhare of the Romans. It was governed for à great 
| of time by its own kings, the moſt conſider- 
able of whom was Tigranes, who eſpouſed the daugh- 
ter of the great Mithridates king of Pontus, and was 
alſo engaged in a long war with the Romans. This 
ki ſupported itſelf many years, between the 

Roman and Parthian empires, ſometimes depending 
on the one, and brd on the other, ala ä 
enn 9.4% ol 


* "Hon of Bbw. more 
4 Fpies is ee. Greece ſeparated from Ther- 
ly and Macedonia by mount Pindus. The moſt 
powerful people of this country were the Moloſſians. 
The kings of Epirus pretended to derive their de- 
ſcent from Pyrrhus the ſon of Achilles, who efta- 
bliſhed himſelf in that country, and called themſelves 


Eacides, from Zacus the grand Ather of Achilles. | 
The 


— 
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tO) 'Fhe genealogy of ther laſt kings, who were the 
only ſovereigns of tis country of whom any accounts 
remain, is variouſſy related. by authors, and 1 
N muſt be dubious and obſcure. ee. 
Arymbas aſcended the throne; aſter 2 long ſucceſ- 
Fon of Kings; and as he was then very young, the 
ſtates of Epirus, who were ſenſible that the welfare 
of the people 
their princes, ſent him to Athens, which was the-re- 
fidence and centre of all the arts and ſciences, in or- 
der to cultivate in that excellent ſchool ſuch know- 
ledge as was neceſſary to form the mind of a king. 
He there learned the art of reigning effectually, and “ 
as he ſurpaſſed all his anceſtors in ability and know- 
ledge, he was in conſequence infinitely more efteemed 
and beloved by his people than they had been. When 
he returned from Athens, he made laws, eftabliſhed 
2 ſenate and magiſtracy, and regulated . 
vernment. 
Neoptolemus, whoſe daughter Olympias had © 
- ſpouſed Philip king of Macedon, attained an 
ſhare in the regal government of Arymbas his elder 
brother by the credit of his ſon- in- law. Ro og 
death of Arymbas, acides his ſon ht to have 
been his ſucceſſor but Philip had ſtill credit to 
procure his expulſion from the kingdom by the Mo- 
loſſians, who eſtabliſhed Alexander the ſon of Neop- 
' tolemus ſole monareh of Epirus, © 
of Phi- 


Alexander eſpouſed” Cleopatra the daughter 


lip, and marched with an army into Italy, where he 


| 
ö 
| 
| 


Joſt his life in the country of the Brutians. 

Facidas- then aſcended the throne, and reigned 
without any aſſociate in Epirus. He eſpouſed Phthia 
the daughter of Menon che Theſlalian, by whom he 
had two daughters, Deidamia and 9 _ one 
* the celebrated Pyrrhus. ; 


G) Dios. I. 16. p. 465. Juſtin. I. 8. c. 6. Plot. ane 


. Juin. 
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Jepended on the proper education of 
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As he Was marching he aſſiſtance of n 
hh 1 2 mutinied againſt him, condemned him to t 
-exile, and ſtaughtsred molt of his friends. Pyrrhus, r 
= waz then ig Infant, happily eſcaped this maſſacre. 
Neoptc prince of the blood, but whoſe par- 


; ion is little known, was placed on the 
e of Epirus. tg W's 
77 recalled” by his ſubjects 44 the age 
m. firſt ſhared the ſovereignty with 
5 a having afterwards diveſted him of his 
ned alone. A a 
* his hiſts will treat of the various adventures | 
of this. prince. " Ue died in. che city of . in an 
attac k — make himſelf” maſter 5 ö . 
| Helenus his fon reigned after him for ſome time 
in Epirus, which was afterwards united to my 8, 


mn empire. 8 
7 90D 719 ve, of lire. i ne 1. 


aclea is a city of Pontus, antiently thy "= 
the Bogotians, who [ent a colony, 9 „ 
by e order of an oracle. 
( Wpen the Athenians were viQorious over tbe 
Perſians, and had impoſed a tribute” on the cities of - 
Greece and Aſia minor, for the fitting, on t and ſup- © 
port of a fleet intended for the defence of the Ds 4m 
mon liberty, the inhabitants of Heraclea, in conſe- 
quence of their attachment to the Perſians, PL the 
only people 'whb refuſed to acquieſce in ſo 1 ta bu 
e Lamachus was hors ſent againſt then,” 
and he ravaged their territories ; but a viol 2 tempeſt 
having deftroyed his whole fleet, he beheld himſelf” 
abandoned to the mercy of "that people, whoſe'natu- 
ral ſerocity might well have been increaſed, by the” 
ſevere treatment. they had ies received. But * . 
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60.4 M. 3733. Ant. J. c. 71. e Juſtin. I. 16. c. 3-6. 
45. N ., 


2 Heraclienſes Honeſtiorem be- ra rati, inſtructos commeatibus aux- "x 
_— -guam ultionis occaſionem ilque dimittunt ; bene 1 
uorum 
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had recourſe to no other vengeance but benefactions; 


they furniſhed him with proviſions and troops for his 
return, and were willing to conſider the depredations 


which had been committed in their country as advan- 


tageous to them, if they acquired the friendſhip of 


the Athenians at that pres qr 


(s) Some time after this event, the populace of He- 
raclea excited a violent commotion againſt the rich 


citizens and ſenators, who having implored affiſtance 
to no effect, firſt from Timotheus the Athenian, and 


afterwards from Epaminondas the Theban, were ne- 


oeſſitated to recal Clearchus a ſenator to their defence, 
whom themſelves had baniſhed ; but his exile had nei- 


ther improved his morals nor rendred him a better 
citizen. than he was before. He therefore made the 
troubles,” in which he found the city involved, ſub- 
ſervient to his deſign of ſubjecting it to his own power. 
With this view he openly declared for the people, 
cauſed - himſelf to be fon ed with the higheſt office 
in the magiſtracy, and aſſumed a ſovereign authority 
in a ſhort time, Being thus become a profeſſed y 
rant, there were no kinds of violence to which 
had not recourſe againſt. the rich and the ſenators to 
ſatiate his avarice and cruelty. He propoſed for his 
model Dionyſius the Tyrant, who had eſtabliſhed * 
power over the Sy racuſans at the fame time. 

After a hard and inhuman ſervitude of twelve years, 


two young citizens, who were Plato's diſciples, and 


had been inſtructed in his maxims, formed a conſpi- 
racy againſt Clearehus, and flew him; but though 
wan rt their 3 from the tyrant, the r 


ſtill ſubſiſted. l | 
W Timotheus, the ſon of 88 aſſumed his 


place, and purſued his conduct for the ſpace | of fifteen 


years... 
(+) AM. 3640, Ant. * 56. g © A N. 3635 Ant. 
J. C. 352. N 2 


ſuorum populationem im fam exiſtimentes 6, hoſtes habuerant 
amicos reddidiſſent. 22 AY N 
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(v) He was ſucceeded by his brother Dionyſius, who 
was in of being diſpoſſeſſed of his authority 
by Perdiccas; but as . laſt was ſoon deſtroyed, 
(x) Dionyſius contracted; a fri with Antigonus, 
whom be aſſiſted againſt Ptolemy in the Cyprian war. 
r and 


ity, gore 177% eee . 
lanted thither the inhabitants of three 


(a Hiero, and his ſon Hieronymus, reigned at Sy- 
— the firſt fifty-four years, the ſecond but one 


Ta)s yracuſe recovered its liberty by the death of 

the la, but but continued in the intereſt of the Cartha- 

nians, which Hieronymus had cauſed it to eſpouſe. 

Marcellus to form the fiege of 

that city, which he took the following year (b). 1 

ſhall enlarge upon the Ok of ws two _ in 
another — 


5 x) Died. 1. 16. ENT 
0 A. M. 3735. Ant. 


„ 415. 170 A. 
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Several kings We > þ of in the. Gade 
A allo in Thrace Cyrene in Africa, Pa- 
— aa Cifchis, Iberia, Albania, and a variety of 
other places; but their hiſtory is very uncertain; and 
their ſucceſſions have but little regularity, . 
1. Theſe circum different with reſpect 
to the kingdo 
ſelves, as we ſfall ſee in the ſequel, into ſuch a power- 
ful monarchy, as became formidable even to the Ro- 
man empire. That of the Bactrians received its ori- 
_ about the fame period ; I hall treat of each in 
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Alexander's Succeſſors. - 
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ARTICLE I. 


HIS article contains the competition and 

wars that ſubſiſted between the generals of 
Alexander, from the death of that prince to 

the battle of Ipſus in Phrygia, which decided their 

- ſeveral fates, Theſe events include the ſpace of twen- 
AA years, which coincide with the firſt twenty- 
three years of the reign of Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, 
from the year of the world 368 F to the year 3704. 


S Er. I. Troubles which followed the death of, Ar- 
ander. The partition of the provinces among the ge- 
"1 nerals. Aridæus elefed' king, Perdiccas pointed 
his guardian, and regent of the empire. 
I N relating the death of Alexander the Great in 
the preceding volume, I mentioned the many trou- 
bles and commotions that aroſe in the army on the 


fſirſt news of that event. All the troops in general, ; 
ſoldiers as well as officers, had their thoughts entirely® 


taken up, at firſt, with the loſs of a prince whom 
they loved as a father, and reverenced almoſt as a 
god, and abandoned themſelves immoderately to grief, 


= $% - 
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and tears. A mournful ſilence reigned throughout the ! 
camp, but this was ſoon ſucceeded by diſmal fighs 
and cries, which ſpeak the true language of the heart, 
and ner flow from a vain, oſtentation of ſorrow, 
which is too often paid to cuſtom and decorum on 
ſuch occaſions *, ; 

When the firſt impreſions of grief had 2 place 
o reflection, they began to conſider with the u 1 2 | 

; ere the ſtate in which the death of 
ander had left them. T found themſelves at = 
infinite diſtance from their native country, and amidſt 
a people lately ſubdued, fo little accuſtomed to their 
new yoke, , that they were hardly acquainted, with 
their preſent maſters, and had not as yet had ſuffi- 
cient time to forget their antient laws, and that form 
of government under which they had always lived. 
What meaſures could be taken to keep a country of 
"ſuch vaſt extent in ſubjection; how could it be poſſi- 
ble to ſuppreſs thoſe ſeditions and revolts which would 
naturally break out on all ſides in that deciſive mo- 
ment? What expedients could be formed to. reſtrain 
thoſe troops within the limits of their duty, who had 
ſo long been habituated to complaints and murmurs, 
and were commanded by chiefs, whoſe views and | 
protentans were ſo different? 

The only remedy for theſe various calamities Gemad | 
to conſiſt in a ſpeedy nomination of a ſucceſſor to 
Alexander; and the troops, as well as the officers,” 
and the whole Macedonian ſtate, ſeemed at firſt to be 
very deſirous. of this expedient ; and indeed their com- 
mon intereſt and ſecurity, with the preſervation of 

their new conqueſts, amidſt the barbarous nations that 
ſurrounded them, made it neceſſary for them to con- 
ſider this election as their firſt and moſt e 

care, and to turn their thoughts to the choice of a 
perſon qualified to fill ſo arduous a ſtation, and ſuſtain 

the weight of it in ſuch a manner as to be capable of 


fpaſſim filentia et gemitus ; nihil compoſitum in oftentationem—— 
aktius marcbant. Tacit, 
«- ſupporting 
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| ſupporting. the general order and mailer.” But it 
had already been written, (c) That the kingdom of Alex- 
ander be diuided and rent „ after his death, 
and that it ſhould not be tranſmitted in the aſa | 
manner 16 his poſterity, No efforts of human wiſdom 


Could eſtabliſh, a ſole ſucceſſor to that prince. In vain 


did they deliberate, conſult, and decide * ; nothing 
could [qty contrary to the pre-ordained event, 


and nothing ſhort of it could poſlibly ſubſiſt., A ſu- 
Perior and inviſible power had already diſpoſed of the 
ki 


om, and divided it an inevitable decree, as 
will be evident an the The cireumſtances of 
this partition had been denounced near three centuries 
— this time; the portions of it had already been 
to different poſſeſſors, and nothing could fru- 
2— that diviſion, which was only to be deferred 
| for a few years. Till the arrival of that period, men 
indeed might raiſe commotions, and concert a variety 
of movements, but all their efforts would only tend 
to the accompliſhment of what had been ordained by 
the . — maſter of kingdoms, and of what "has: E 
been foretold by his : 
Alexander had a fon by Barſina, nd had conferred 
the name of Hercules upon him. Roxana, another 
of his wives, was advanced in her pregnancy When 
that prince died. He had likewiſe a KS. cr brother, 
<called Aridzus; but he would not upon his death - bed 
diſpoſe of his dominions in favour of any heir; for 
which reaſon this vaſt empire, which no longer had a 
maſter to ſway it, became a ſource of competition 
and wars, as Alexander had plainly foreſeen, when + 
he declared, that his friends would — his fune- 
ral with bloody battles. | 

The diviſion was augmented by the equality among 
the generals of the army, none of whom was fo ſu- 
perior to his collegues either by birth or merit, as to 
induce them to offer A amades 

(e] Dan. xi. 4 
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is authority. The cavalry were deſtrous that Ari- 
dæus ſhould ſucceed Alexander. This prince had 
aiſcovered but little ſorce of mind from the time be 
nad been afflicted in his infancy with a violent indiſ- 
,ofition, occaſioned, as was pretended, by ſome par- 


1 
$ 1 


* 
3 


I ticular drink, which had been given him by Olym- 


pias, and which had diſordered his underſtanding. 
This ambitious princeſs being apprehenſive that the 
engaging qualities ſhe diſcovered in Aridzus, would 
be ſo many obſtacles to the greatneſs of her ſon Alex - 
ander, thought it expedient to have recourſe to the 
criminal precaution already mentioned. The infan- 
try had declared againſt this prince, and were headed 
by Ptolemy and other chiefs of great reputation, who 
began to think of their own particular eſtabliſhment. 
For a ſudden revolution was working in the minds 
of theſe officers, and cauſed them to contemn the 
rank of private perſons, and all dependency and ſub- 
& ordination, with a view of aſpiring to ſovereign power, 
which had never employed their thoughts till then, 
and to which they never thought themſelves qualified 
to pretend, before this conjuncture of affairs. 
| (4) Theſe diſputes, which engaged the minds of all 
ies, delayed the interment of Alexander for the 
ſpace of ſeven days, and if we may credit ſome au- 
| thors, the body continued uncorrupted all that time. 
It was afterwards delivered to the Egyptians and Chal- 
deans, who embalmed it after their manner, and Ari- 
dæus, a different perſon from him I have already men- 
| tioned, was charged with the care of conveying it to 
Alexandria. | 5 
After a variety of troubles and agitations had in- 
tervened, the principal officers aſſembled at a conſe- 
rence, where it was unanimouſly concluded that Ari- 
F dzus ſhould be king, or rather that he ſhould be in- 
veſted with the ſhadow of royalty. The infirmity of 
mind, which ought to have excluded him from the 
throne, was the very motive of their advancing him 
- {4) & Curt, I. 10. Juſtin, I. 13. Diod. I. 18. 


to 
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to it, and united all ſuffrages in his favour. It favoured 
_ the hopes and pretenſions of all the chiefs, and covered 
their deſigns: It was alſo agreed in this aſſembly, 
that if Roxana, who was then in the fifth or fixth 
month of her pregnancy, ſhould have a ſon, he ſhould 
be aſſociated with Aridæus in the throne. Perdiccas, 
to whom Alexander had left his ring, in the laſt mo- 
ments of his life, had the perſon of the prince con- 

ned to his care as a guardian, and was conſtituted 
regent of the kingdom. 

The ſame aſſembly, whatever refpold they might 
bear to the memory of Alexander, thought fit to an- 
nul ſome of his regulations, which had been deſtruc- 
tive to the ſtate and had exhauſted his treaſury, He 
had given orders for fix temples to be erected in par- 
ticular cities which he had named, and had fixed the 
expences of each of theſe ſtructures at five hundred 
talents, which amounted to five hundred thouſand 
crowns. He had likewiſe ordered a pyramid to be 
raiſed over the tomb of his father Philip, which was 
to be finiſhed with a grandeur and magnificence equal 
to that in Egypt, eſteemed one of the ſeven wonders 
of the world. He had likewiſe planned out other ex- 
pences of the like kind, which were nn re- 
voked by the aſſembly. 

(e) Within a ſhort time aſter theſe proceedings, 
Roxana was delivered of a ſon, who was named A- 
lexander, and acknowledged king, jointly with Ari- 
dæus. But neither of theſe princes poſſeſſed any 
thing more than the name of royalty, as all _ 
rity was entirely lodged in the great * and gen 
rals, who had divided the provinces among — 

In Europe; Thrace and the adjacent regions were 
conſigned to Lyſimachus; and Macedonia, Epirus, 
and Greece were allotted to Antipater, and Craterus. 
In Africa : Egypt, and the other conqueſts of A- 
lexander in Libya and Cyrenaica,. were aſſigned to 


(e) Diod. I. 18. 4 587, 285 Juſtin, SE 4 * 1. To. 
e. 10. 
Ptolemy 
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which ers on Egypt. The month of Thoth in 
the autumn is the epocha, from whence the years of 
the empire of the Lagides in Egypt begin to be com- 


4 ted; Nh Ptolemy did not aſſumę the title of 
Ling, in co re with the other ſucceſſors of 


Alexander, till about ſeventeen years after this event. 
In the leſſer Afia; Lycia, Pamphylia, and the 
greater Phrygia were given to Antigonus; Caria, to 
Caſſander; Lydia, to Menander; the leſſer Phrygia, 
to Leonatus; Armenia, to Neoptolemus; 3 Cappadocia 


and P aphlagonia, to Eumenes. T heſe two provinces 


had never been ſubjected by the Macedonians, and 
Ariarathes king of Cappadocia continued to govern 
.them as formerly ; Alexander. having advanced with 
ſo much rapidity to his other conqueſts, as left him 
no inclination to amuſe himſelf with the entire re- 
duction of that province, and contented n with 
a flight ſubmiſſion. 

Fyria and Phcenieia fell to Laomedon ; one of the 
two Medias to Atropates, and the other to Perdic- 
cas. Perſia was aſſigned to Peuceſtes ; Babylonia, te 


Archon; Meſopotamia, to Arceſilas; Parthia and 


Hyrcania, to Phrataphernes; Bactria and Sogdiana, 
to "Philip ; the other regions were divided among ge- 


l whoſe names are now but little known. 


Seleucus, the ſon of Antiochus, was placed at the 


| bead of the cavalry of the allies, which was a poſt of 
great importance; and Caſſander, the ſon of Antipa- 
ter, commanded the companies of guards. 


The upper Aſia, which extends almoſt to India, 


and even India alſo, were left in the poſſeſſion of thoſe 


who had been appointed governors of thoſe countries 
buy Alexander. 


Y The ſame diſpoſition generally prevailed in all 


the provinces I have already mentioned; and it is in 
this Tenſe that moſt interpreters explain that paſſage in 
. the Maccabees, which declares, that N having 
Ov Maccab. L I, n. 6, & 7, .£ ai 
Vo I. VII. C aſſenibled 
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Ptolemy the ſon of Lagus, with that 


part of Arabia 5 


26 . ee eee of 


aſſembled the great men of his court who had been 2 
bred up with him, divided his kingdom among them 
in his life-time. And indeed it was very probable, * 
that this prince, when he ſaw his death approaching, 
and had no inclination to nominate a ſucceſſor him- 
ſelf, was contented with confirming each of his offi- 
cers in the governments he had formerly affigned | 
them; which is ſufficient to authorize the declaration 
in the Maccabees, That he divided his kingdom err 4 
them whil/t he was living. 
T his partition was only the work of man, and its 
duration was but ſhort. That Being, who reigns 
alone, and is the only king of ages, had decreed a dif- 
ferent diſtribution. He aſſigned to each his portion, 
and marked out its boundaries and extent, and bis 
diſpoſition alone was to ſubſiſt. 
The partition concluded upon in the ala a 
the ſource of various diviſions and wars, as vill be be 
evident in the ſeries of this hiſtory. Each of theſe 
governors claiming the exerciſe of an independent and 
ſovereign power in his particular province. (g) They 
however paid that veneration to the memory of Alex- 
ander, as not to aſſume the title of king, till all the 
race of that monarch, who had been placed upon hs 
"throne, were extindt. 
Among the governors of the provinces J have men- 
tioned, ſome diſtinguiſhed themſelves more than others 
by their reputation, merit, and cabals; and formed 
different parties, to which the others adhered, agreea- 
- bly to their particular views, either of intereſt or am- 
bition. For it is not to be imagined, that the reſo- 
lutions which are formed in conjunctures of this na- 
ture, are much influenced by a devotion to the public 
ood, 
5 (hb) Eumenes muſt however be excepted; for he un- 
doubtedly was the moſt virtuous man among all the 
governors, and had no ſuperior in true bravery. He 
) Juſtin. I. 15. c. 2. (5) Plut. in Eumen, p. 58 3. Cor. 
n Eumen. c. 1, 1 | 
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was always firm in the intereſt of the two kings, 
from a principle of true probity. He was a native of 
Cardia a city of Thrace, and his birth was but ob- 
ſcure. Philip, who had obſerved excellent qualities 
in him in his youth, kept him near his own perſon in 
the quality of ſecretary, and repoſed great confidence 
in him. He was equally eſteemed by Alexander, 
who treated him with extraordinary marks of his 
eſteem. Barſina, the firſt lady for whom this prince 
had entertained a paſſion in Aſia, and by whom he 
had a ſon named Hercules, had a ſiſter of the ſame 
name with her own, and the king eſpouſed her to 
Eumenes . We ſhall ſee by the event, that this 
wiſe favourite conducted himſelf in ſuch a manner as 
juſtly entitled him to the favour of thoſe two princes, 
even aſter their death; and all his ſentiments and 
8 actions will make it evident that a man may be a 
e Plebeian by birth, and yet very noble by nature. 

e (i) I have already intimated in the preceding vo- 
d lume, that Syſigambis, who had patiently ſupported 
a 

e 

e 


the death of her father, huſband, and ſon, was inca- 

pable of ſurviving Alexander. (+) The death of this 

- Princeſs was ſoon followed by that of her two youngeſt 

hters, Statira the widow of Alexander, and Dry- 

petis the reli& of Hepheſtion, Roxana, who was ap- 

bs prehenſive leſt Statira ſhould be pregnant by Alexan- 

8 der as well as herſelf, and that the birth of a prince 

d would fruſtrate the meaſures which had been taken to 

—ſecure the ſucceſſion to the ſon ſhe hoped to have, 

5 prevailed upon the two ſiſters to viſit her, and ſecret- 

ly deſtroyed them in concert with Perdiccas, her only 
- confident in that impious proceeding, Yeh 

8 It is now time to enter upon a detail of thoſe ac- 

tions that were performed by the ſucceſſors of Alex- 

- ander. I ſhall therefore begin with the deſection of 

e the Greeks in upper Aſia, and with the war which 

e Antipater had to ſuſtain againſt Greece; becauſe thoſe 
1 (i) Q. Curt, 1. 10. e. 5. (4) Plut. in Alex. | 


#* Arrion declares he had another wife. I. 7..p. 278. 
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tranſactions are moſt detached, and in a manner di- 
ſtinct from the other events. 


SES r. II. The revolt of the Greeks in upper Aha. 
| The impreſſions occaſioned by the news of Alexander's 

death at Athens. The expedition of Antipater into 

Greece. He is firſt defeated, and afterwards victo- 
'rious. Makes himſelf maſter of Athens, and leaves 
4 garriſon there. The fight and death Demo- 
* henes , | 


0 Tt HE Greeks, wh Alexatider had eſtabliſhed, 


in the form of colonies, in the provinces of 


upper Aſia, continued with reluctance in thoſe ſettle- ' 


ments, becauſe they did not experience thoſe delights 
and ſatisfactions with which they had flattered them- 
ſelves, and had long cheriſhed an ardent deſire of re- 
turning into their own country. They however durſt 
not diſcover their uneaſineſs whilſt Alexander was li- 
ving, but the moment they received intelligence of 
his death, they openly declared their intentions: They 


armed twenty thouſand foot, all warlike and experi- 


enced ſoldiers, with three thouſand horſe, and having 
placed Philon at their head, they prepared for their 
departure without taking counſel, or receiving orders 
from any but themſelves, as if they had been ſubject 
to no S reel and no langer nnn any 
1 

Perdiccas, who bee the conldetences of ſuch 
an enterprize at a time when every thing was in mo- 
tion, and when the troops, as well as their officers, 
breathed nothing but independency, ſent Pithon to 
oppoſe them. The merit of this officer was acknow- 
ledged by'all, and he willingly charged himſelf with 


this commiſſion, in expectation of gaining over thoſe 
Greeks, and of procuring himſelf ſome conſiderable 


eſtabliſhment in upper Aſia by their means. Perdic- 
cas, being acquainted with his deſign, gave a very 
ſurprizing order to the Macedonians whom he ſent 

59 A. M. 3681. Ant. J. C. 323. Diod, I. 18. P» 591, 592. : 
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„be ſo to morrow and the next day, ſo that we 
„ ſhall have time enough to deliberate in a calm 


(tx) Plut. in Phoc, p. 751, 752. 
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with that general, which was to exterminate the re- 
volters entirely. Pithon on his arrival brought over 


by money three thouſand Greeks, who turned their 
backs in the battle, and were the occaſion of his ob- 


ſurrendred, but made the preſervation of their lives 
and liberties the condition of their ſubmitting to the 
conqueror. This was exactly agreeable to Pithon's 
deſign, but he was no longer maſter of its execution. 
The Macedonians thinking it incumbent on them to 
accompliſh the orders of Perdiccas, inhumanly ſlaugh- 
tered all the Greeks, without the leaſt regard to the 
terms they had granted them. Pithon being thus de- 
ſeated in his views, returned with his Macedonians 
to Perdiccas. e 1 1” 

(n) This expedition was ſoon ſucceeded by the 
Grecian war. The news of Alexander's death being 
brought to Athens, had excited great rumors, and oc- 
caſioned a joy that was almoſt univerſal, The peo- 
ple, who had long ſuſtained with reluctance the yoke 
which the Macedonians had impoſed on Greece, 


made liberty the ſubject of all their diſcourſe ; they 


breathed nothing but war, and abandoned themſelves 
to all the extravagant emotions of a ſenſeleſs and ex- 
ceſſive joy. Phocion, who was a perſon of wiſdom 
and moderation, and doubted the truth of the intelli- 
gence they had received, endeayoured to calm the tur- 
bulency of their minds, which rendered them incapa- 
ble of counſel and ſedate refleftion, As the genera- 
lity of the orators, notwithſtanding all his remon- 
ſtrances, believed the news of Alexander's death, 
Phocion roſe up, and expreſſed himſelf in this man- 
ner, If he be really dead to day, he will likewiſe 


„ manner, and with greater ſecurity.” 11% bf 
Leoſthenes, who was the firſt that | publiſhed this 
account at Athens, was continually haranguing the 


5 people 
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people with exceſſive arrogance and vanity, Phocion, 
who was tired with his ſpeeches, ſaid to him, 
« Young man, your diſcourſe reſembles the cypreſs, 
„ which is tall and ſpreading, but bears no fruit.“ 
He gave great offence by oppoſing" the inclinations of 
the people in ſo ſtrenuous a manner, and Hyperides, 
riſing up, aſked him this queſtion, 4+ When would 
„ you adviſe the Athenians to make war? As foon, * 
c replied Phocion, as I ſee the young men firmly re- 
«© ſolved to obſerve a ſtrict diſcipline; the rich difpo- * 
* ſed to contribute, according to their abilities, to 
* the expence of a war; and when 10 orators no 
66 longer rob the public.?“ 

All che remonſtrances of Phocion were ineffectual; 
a war was reſolved upon, and a deputation agreed to 
de ſent to all the ſtates of Greece to engage their 
acceſſion to the league. This is the war in which 
all the Greeks, except the Thebans, united to main- 
tain the liberty of their country under the conduct 
of Leoſthenes againſt Antipater, and it was called the 
Lamian war from the name of a city here the lat- 
ter was deſeated in the firſt battle. 

(*) Demoſthenes, who was then in exile at Me- 
gara, but who amidſt his misfortunes always retained 
an ardent zeal for the intereſt of his country and 
the defence of the common liberty, joined himſelf 
with the Athenian ambaſladors ſent into Peloponne- 
ſus, and having ſeconded their remonſtrances in a 
wonderful manner by the force of his eloquence, he 

ed Sicyone, Argos, Corinth, and the other ci- 
ties of Peloponneſus to accede to the league. 
- The Athenians were ſtruck with. admiration at a 
zeal fo noble and generous, and immediately paſſed a 
decree to recal him from baniſhment. A galley with 
three ranks of oars was diſpatched to him at AEgina, 
-and when he entred the port of Pirzus, all the: ma- 
giſtrates and prieſts advanced out of the city, and all 
the citiaens crouded to meet that illuſtrious exile, and 

09 Plut. in Demoſt. p- 858. B I. 23 & . 
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received him with the utmoſt demonſtrations of affection 
and joy, blended at the ſame time with an air of ſor- 


3 
row and repentance for the injury they had done hin!. 


'Z Demoſthenes was ſenſibly affected with the extraordi- 
Z nary honours, that were rendred him, and whilſt he 
returned, as it were in triumph, to his country amidſt 


| I the acclamations of the people, he lifted up his hands 
towards heaven to thank the gods for ſo illuſtrious a 


protection, and congratulated himſelf on beholding a 
day more glorious to him, than that had proved to 
Alcibiades on which he returned from his exile, For 
his citizens received him from the pure effect of de- 
ſire and will, whereas the reception of Alcibiades was 
involuntary, and his entrance a compulſion upon their 


inclinations. 


F - (0) The generality of thoſe who were far advanced 
in years, were extremely apprehenſive of the event 
of a war, which had been undertaken with too much 
precipitation, and without examining into the conſe- 
quences with all the attention and ſedateneſs that an 

enterprize of ſo much importance required. They 
were ſenſible alſo that there was no neceſſity for de- 
claring themſelves ſo openly againſt the Macedonians, 
whoſe veteran troops were very formidable, and the 
example of Thebes, which was deſtroyed by the ſame 
temerity of conduct, added to their conſternation. 
But the orators, who derived their advantages from 
the diſtraction of the public affairs, and to whom, 
according to the obſervation of Philip, war was peace 
and peace war, would not allow the people time to 
deliberate maturely on the affairs propoſed to their 
conſideration, but drew them into their ſentiments by 
a fallacious eloquence, which preſented them with no- 
thing but ſcenes: of future conqueſt and triumphs. _ 
- Demoſthenes and Phocion, who wanted neither 
zeal nor prudence, were of different ſentiments on 
this occaſion, which was no extraordinary circum- 
ſtance with reſpe& to them. It is not my province 


() Diod, I. 18. p. 594——599- 
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to determine which of them had reaſon on his fide ; 
but in ſuch a perplexing conjuncture as this, there is 
nothing ſurpriſing in a contrariety of opinions, though 


the reſult of good intentions on both ſides. Phocion's 
ſcheme was perhaps the moſt prudent, - and that of 


Demoſthenes the moſt glorious. 7 
However that were, a conſiderable army Was raiſed, 


and a very numerous fleet fitted out. All the citizens 


who were under the age of forty, and capable of 
bearing arms, were drawn out. Three of the ten 
tribes that compoſed the republic were left for the de- 


fence of Attica, the reſt marched out with the reſt 


of the allies, under the command of Leoſthenes. 
Antipater was far from being indolent during theſe 

tranſactions in Greece, of which he had been apprized, 
and he had ſent to Leonatus in Phrygia, and to Cra- 


terus in Cilicia, to ſollicit their aſſiſtance; but before 


the arrival of the expected ſuccours, he marched at 
the head of only thirteen thouſand Macedonians and 
fix hundred horſe; the frequent recruits which he had 
ſent Alexander, having left him no more ous in all 
the country. 

It is dap that Antipater ſhould attempt to 
give battle to the united forces of all Greece with 
ſuch a handful of men; but he undoubtedly imagined, 
that the Greeks were no longer actuated by their an- 
cient zeal and ardour for liberty, and that they ceaſed 
to conſider it as ſuch an ineſtimable advantage, as 
ought to inſpire them with a reſolution to venture 
their lives and fortunes for its preſervation. © He flat- 
tered himſelf that they had begun to familiarize them- 
ſelves with ſubjection, and indeed this was the diſpo- 

ſition of the Greeks at that time; in whom appeared 
no longer the deſcendants of thoſe who had ſo gal- 
lantly ſuſtained all the efforts of the Eaſt, and fought 
2 million of men for the preſervation of their freedom, 

Antipater advanced towards Theſſaly, and was fol- 

lowed by his fleet which cruized along the ſea- coaſts. 


It conſiſted of one n red and ten Triremes, or gal 
| os 


nes of three benches of cars. The Theſfalians de- 
clared at firſt in his favour, but having afterwards | 
changed their ſentiments, they joined the Athenians, . 
and ſupplied them with a great body of horſe. 
As the army of the Athenians and their allies was 
much more numerous than that of the Macedonians, 
Antipater could not ſupport the charge, and was de- 
p feated in the firſt battle. As he durſt not hazard a. 
'  F ſecond, and was in no condition to make a ſafe retreat 
into Macedonia; he ſhut himſelf up in Lamia, a 
ſmall city in Theſſaly, in order to wait for the ſuc- 
cours that were to be tranſmitted to him from Aſia, 
and he fortified himſelf in that place, which was ſoon 
beſieged by the Athenians. + | 
The aſſault was carried on with great bravery 
againſt the town, and the reſiſtance was equally: vigo- 
yous, Leoſthenes, after ſeveral attempts dane 
to carry it by force, changed the ſiege into a blockade, 
| in order to conquer the place by famine, He ſur- 
rounded it with a wall of circumvallation and a very 
deep ditch, and by theſe means cut off all ſupplies of 
proviſion. The city ſoon became ſenſible of the 
growing ſcarcity, and the beſieged began to be ſe- 
riouſly diſpoſed to ſurrender, when Leoſthenes, in a 
ſally they made upon him, received a conſiderable 
wound, which rendered it neceſſary for him to be 
carried to his tent. Upon which the command of 
the army was conſigned to Antiphilus, who: was 
equally eſteemed by the troops for his valour and abi- 
A 172 wr : 
| / ) Leonatus in the mean time was marching to 
the aſſiſtance of the Macedonians beſieged in Lamia; 
and was commiſſioned, as well as Antigonus, by an 
agreement made between the generals to eſtabliſh Eu- 
menes in Cappadocia by force of arms; but they took 
other meaſures in conſequence of ſome particular 
views, Leonatus, who repoſed an entire confidence 
in Eumenes, declared to him at parting, that the en- 


) A. M. 3681, Ant. J. C. 322. Plut. in Eumen. p. 584. 
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to aſſiſt Antipater was a mere pretext, and 
that his real intention was to advance into Greece, 


in order to make himſelf maſter of Macedonia. He 
at the ſame time ſhewed him letters from Cleopatra 


the fiſter of Alexander, who invited him to come to 
Pella, and promiſed to eſpouſe him. Leonatus being 
arrived within a little diſtance of Lamia, marched 
directly to the enemy with twenty thouſand foot and 
two thouſand five hundred horſe. Proſperity had in- 


troduced diſorders in the Grecian army ; ſeveral par- 
ties of ſoldiers. drew off, and retired into their own. 


country on various pretexts, which greatly diminiſhed 
the number of the troops, who were now reduced to 
twenty-two thouſand foot. The cavalry amounted 
to three thouſand five hundred, two thouſand of 
whom were Theſſalians; and as they conſtituted the 


main ſtrength of the army, ſo all hopes of ſucceſs 


were founded in them; and accordingly when the 


battle was fought, this body of horſe had the greateſt 


"ſhare in the victory that was obtained, They were 
commanded by Menon. Leonatus, covered with 
wounds, loſt his life in the field of battle, and was 
conveyed. into the camp by his troops. The Mace- 
donian phalanx greatly dreaded the. ſhock of the ca- 
valry, and had therefore retreated to eminences inac- 
ceſſible to the purſuit of the Theſſalians. The 
Greeks, having carried off their dead, erected a tro- 
phy and retired. | Cooke We 
() The whole converſation at Athens turned upon 
the glorious exploits of Leoſthenes, who ſurvived. his 
honours but a ſhort time. An univerſal joy ſpread 
through the city, feſtivals were celebrated, and facri- 
fices offered without intermiſſion, to teſtify their gra- 
titude to the gods for all the advantages they had ob- 
tained. The enemies of Phocion thinking to morti- 
fy him in the moſt ſenſible manner, and reduce him 
to an incapacity of juſtifying his conſtant oppoſition 
to that war, aſked him, if he would not have rejoiced 
7) Plut. in Phoc, p. 752. | - 
| to 
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to have performed. ſo many glorious actions? * Un- 
« doubtedly I would,“ replied Phocion, * but I. 
« would not, at the ſame time, have neglected to 
«© offer the advice I gave *. He did not think, that 
a judgment ought to be formed of any particular 
counſel from mere ſucceſs, but rather from the nature 


and ſolidity of the counſel itſelf ; and he did not re- 


tract his ſentiments, becauſe thoſe of an oppoſite na- 
ture had been ſucceſsful, which only proved the latter 
more fortunate, but not more judicious, And as 
theſe agreeable advices came thick upon each other, 
Phocion, who was apprehenſive of the ſequel, cried 
out, I hen ſhall we ceaſe to conquer then? 

Antipater was obliged to ſurrender by capitulation, 
but hiſtory has not tranſmitted to us the conditions of 
the treaty: The event only makes it evident, that 
Leoſthenes compelled him to ſurrender at diſcretion, 
and he himſelf died a few days after of the wounds 
he had received at the ſiege. Antipater. having quitted 
Lamia the day after the battle, for he ſcems to have 
been favourably treated, joined the remains of the ar- 


my of Leonatus, and took upon him the command 


of thoſe troops. He was extremely cautious of ha- 


 zarding a ſecond battle, and kept with his troops, 


like a judicious and experienced general, on eminences 


inacceſſible to the enemy's cavalry, Antiphilus, the 


general of the Greeks, remained with his troops in 
Theſſaly, and contented himſelf with obſerving the 
motions of Antipater, 

Clitus, who commanded the Macedonian fleet, ob- 
tained, much about the ſame time, two victories near 
the iſlands of Echinades over Eetion the admirai of 
the Athenian navy. . 

(7) Craterus, who had been long expected, arrived 
at laſt in Theſſaly, and halted at the river Peneus. 


(7) Dicd. 1. 18. p. 599g —602. 


Non damnavit qucd recte vi- exiftimans, illud etiam fapientius, 
derat, quis, qued alius male con- Val. Max, lib, 3. cap. 8. 
ſulcrat, bene ceſſerat: felicius hoc 8 : 


He 
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He reſigned the command to Antipater, and was con- 
tented to ſerve under him. The troops he had 
brought thither amounted, in conjunction with thoſe 
of Leonatus, to above forty thouſand foot, three 
thouſand archers or ſlingers, and five thouſand horſe. 
The army of the allies was much inferior to theſe. 
troops in number, and conſiſted of no more than 
twenty-five thouſand foot, and three thouſand five 
hundred horſe. Military diſcipline had been much 
neglected among them, after the victories they had 
obtained. A conſiderable battle was fought near Cra- 
non, in which the Greeks were defeated ; they how- 
ever loſt but few troops, and even that diſadvantage ' 
was occaſioned by the licentious conduct of the ſol- 
diers, and the ſmall authority of the chiefs, who were 
incapable of enforcing obedience to their commands. 
Antiphilus and Menon, the two generals of the 
Grecian army, aſſembled a council the next day, to 
deliberate, whether they ſhould wait the return of 
thoſe troops who had retired into their own country, 
or propoſe terms of accommodation to the enemy. 
The council declared in favour of the latter; upon 
which deputies were immediately diſpatched to the 
enemy's camp in the name of all the allies. Antipa- 
ter replied, that he would enter into a ſeparate treaty 
with each of the cities, perſuading himſelf that he 
ſhould facilitate the accompliſhment of his deſigns by 
this proceeding ; and he was not deceived in his opi- 
nion. His anſwer broke off the negotiation, and the 
moment he preſented himſelf before the cities of the 
allies, they diſbanded their troops, and ſurrendred up 
their liberties in the moſt puſillanimous manner, each 
city being ſolely attentive to its ſeparate advantage. 
This circumſtance is a ſufficient confirmation of 
what I have, formerly obſerved with relation to the 
preſent diſpoſition of the people of Greece, Th 
were no longer animated with the noble zeal of thoſs 
ancient aſſerters of liberty, who devoted their who] 
attention to the good of the public, and the glory © 
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the nation; who conſidered the danger of their neigh- 
bours and allies as their own, and marched with the 
utmoſt expedition to their aſſiſtance upon the firſt 
ſignal of their diſtreſs, Whereas now, if a formida- 
ble enemy appeared at the gates of Athens, all the 
republics of Greece had neither activity nor vigour ; / 
Peloponneſus continued without motion, and Sparta 
was as little heard of as if ſhe had never ſubſiſted. 
Unhappy effects of the mutual jealouſy which thoſe 
people had conceived againft each other, and of their 
diſregard to the common liberty, in conſequence of a 
fatal lethargy, into which they were ſunk amidſt the 
oreateſt dangers! Theſe are ſymptoms which prog- 
noſticate and prepare the way for approaching decline 
and ruin. n N ; | | 
(s) Antipater improved this deſertion to his own 
advantage, and marched immediately to Athens, 
which ſaw herſelf abandoned by all her allies, and 
conſequently in no condition to defend herſelf againſt 
a potent and victorious enemy. Before he entered 
the city, Demoſthenes, and all thoſe of his party, 
who may be conſidered as the laſt true Greeks, and 
the defenders of expiring liberty, retired from that 
place; and the people, in order to transfer upon thoſe 
great men the reproach reſulting from their declara- 
tion of war againſt Antipater, and likewiſe to obtain 
his good graces, condemned them to die by a decree 
which Demades prepared. The reader has not forgot, 
that theſe are the ſame people who had lately recalled 
Demoſthenes by a decree ſo much for his honour, and 
had received him in trimuph, | 
The fame Demades procured a ſecond decree for 
ſending ambaſladors to Antipater, who was then at 
Thebes, and that they ſhould be inveſted with full 
powers to negotiate a treaty of peace with him. Pho- 
cion himſelf was at their head; and the conqueror 
declared, that he expected the Athenians ſhould en- 
tirely ſubmit the terms to his regulation, in the man- 
(.) Plut, in Phoc, p. 753, 7544 175 
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in the city of Lamia, and had conformed to the ca- 


pitulation impoſed upon him by Leoſthenes their ge- 


Phocion returned to acquaint the Athenians with 
this anſwer, and they were compelled. to acquieſce in 
the conditions, as rigid as they might appear. He 
then came back to Thebes with the reſt of the am- 


baſſadors, with, whom Xenocrates. had heen aſſociated, 


in hopes that the appearance alone of. ſo celebrated a 
philoſopher would inſpire Antipater with, reſpect, and 


induce him to pay homage. to his virtue. But ſurely 


they muſt have been little acquainted with the heart 
of man, and particularly with the violent and. inhu- 
man diſpoſition of Antipater, to be capable of flatter- 
ing themſelves, that an enemy,, with; whom: they had 
been engaged in an open war, would renounce. his ad- 
vantage through any inducement of reſpect, for the 


virtue of a ſingle. man, or in conſequence, of an ha- 


rangue uttered by a philoſopher, who had declared 


againſt him. Antipater would not even condeſcend. 
to caſt his eyes upon him ; and when he was, prepa- 


ring to enter upon the conference, for he was com- 


miſſioned to be the ſpeaker on this occaſion, he inter- 
rupted him in a very abrupt manner; and perceiving 
that he continued his diſcourſe, commanded, him, to 


be ſilent. But he did not treat Phocion in the ſame 


manner; for after he had attended to his difcaurſe, 


be replied, ©* That he was diſpoſed to contract a 


6. friendſhip and alliance with the Athenians on the 
« following conditions: They ſhould deliver up, De- 
«© moſthenes and Hyperides to him; the government 


% ſhould be reſtored to its antient plan, by which all 


— 


„ employ ments in the ſtate were to be conferred upon 


be the rich; that they ſhould receiye a garriſon in the 
« port of Munychia; that they ſhould defray all the 
« expences of the war, and alſo a large ſum, the 


„ amount of which ſhould be ſettled.” Thus, ac- 


cording to Diodorus, none but thoſe whoſe yearly 
| | income 
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income exceeded two thouſand drachmas, were to be 
admitted into any ſhare of the government for the fu- 
ture, or to have any right to vote. Antipater in- 
tended to make himſelf abſolute maſter of Athens by 
this regulation, being very ſenſible, that the rich men 
who enjoyed public employ ments, and had large re- 
venues, would become his dependants much more ef- 
than a poor and deſpicable populace, who 
had nothing to loſe, and would be oy "ns by 
their own caprice. 
All the ambaſſadors but Xenocrates were well con- 
tented with theſe conditions, which they thought were 
very moderate, conſidering their preſent ſituation; but 
that philoſopher judged otherwiſe. They are very ma- 
derate for ſlaves, ſaid he, but extremely — far free 
men. | 
The Athenians were therefore. compelled to receive 
into Munychia a Macedonian garriſon, commanded 
by Menyllus, a man of probity, and by ſome of Pho- 
cion's particular friends. The troops took poſſeſſion. 
of the place during the feſtival of the Great myſte- 
ries, and the very day on which it was uſual to carr 
the god Iacchus in proceſſion from the city to Eleu- 
ſina. This was a melancholy conjuncture for the 
Athenians, and affected them with the moſt ſenſible 
affliction. Alas!” ſaid they, when they compared 
pals times with thoſe they then ſaw, the gods, 
_ © amidſt our greateſt adverſities, would formerly ma- 
40 nifeſt themſelves in our favour, during this ſacred 
% ceremonial, by myſtic viſions and audible: voices, 
« to the great aſtoniſhment of our enemies, who 
« were terrified by them. But now, when we are 
< even celebrating the ſame ſolemnities, they caſt an 
% unpitying eye on the greateſt calamities that can 
«© happen to Greece: they behold the moſt ſacred of 
& all days in the year, and that which is moſt agree- 
& able to us, polluted and diſtinguiſhed by the moſt 
e dreadful of calamities, which wil even tranſmit 
oo its 
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« its name to this ſacred time through all ſucceeding 


« generations.“ 


The garriſon, commanded by Menyllus, did not | 
offer the leaſt injury to any of the inhabitants, but 


there were more than twelve thouſand of them ex- 


cluded from employ ments in the ſtate by one of the 


ſtipulations in the treaty, in conſequence of their po- 


verty. Some of theſe unfortunate perſons continued 
in Athens, and lingred out a wretched life, amidſt 
the contemptuous treatment they had juſtly drawn 


upon themſelves; for the generality of them were ſe- 


ditious and mercenary in their diſpoſitious, had nei- 
ther virtue nor juſtice, but flattered themſelves with a 


falſe idea of liberty, which they were incapable of 
uſing aright, and had no knowledge of either its. 
bounds, duties, or end. The other poor citizens de- 
parted from the city, in order to avoid that oppro- 
brious condition, and retired into Thrace, where An- 
tipater aſſigned them a city and lands for their habi- 
. 7 
(t) Demetrius Phalereus was obliged to have recourſe. 
to flight, and retired to Nicanor ; but Caſſander, the 
ſon of Antipater, repoſed much confidence in him, 
and made him governor of Munychia after the death 
of- his father, as will appear immediately, This De-. 
metrius had been not only the diſciple, but the inti- 


mate friend of the celebrated 'T heophraſtus ; and, un- 


der the conduct of ſo learned a maſter, had perfected 
his natural genius for eloquence, and rendered himſelf 
expert in philoſophy, politics, and hiſtory. (a) He 
was in great eſteem at Athens, and began to enter 
upon the adminiſtration of affairs, when Harpalus ar- 
rived there, after he had declared againſt Alexander. 
He was obliged to quit that city, at the time we have 


mentioned, and was ſoon after condemned there, 


though abſent, under a vain pretext of irreligion. = 
(x) The whole weight of Antipater's diſpleaſure fell 


(t) Athen. I. 12. p. 542. ([) Diog. in Laert, in Demetr. 
(] Plut. in Demoſt. p. 8 59, 860. a 
| chiefly 
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chiefly upon Demoſthenes, Hyperides, and ſome other 
Athenians, who had been their adherents: And when 
he was informed that they had eluded his vengeance 
by flight, he diſpatched a body of men with orders to 
feize them, and placed one Archias at their head, who 
had formerly played in tragedies. This man having 
found at ZEgina, the orator Hyperides, Ariſtonicus of 
Marathon, and Hymereus the- brother of Demetrius 
Phalereus, who had all three taken ſanQuary in the 
temple of Ajax ; he dragged them from their aſylum, 
and ſent them to Antipater, who was then at Cleones, 
where he condemned them to die. Some authors have 
even declared, that he cauſed the tongue of Hyperi- 
INE 3 „ e g 
The fame Archias having received intelligence, 
that Demoſthenes, who had retired into the ifland of 
Calauria, was become a ſupplicant in the temple of 
Neptune, he failed thither in a ſmall veſſel, and landed 
with ſome Thracian ſoldiers: after which he ſpared 
no pains to perſuade Demoſthenes to accompany him 
to Antipater, aſſuring him, that he ſhould receive no 
injury. ' Demoſthenes was too well acquainted with 
mankind to rely on his promiſe; and was ſenſible 
that venal ſouls, who have hired themſelves into the 
ſervice of iniquity, thoſe infamous miniſters in the 
execution of orders equally cruel and unjuſt, have as 
little regard to ſincerity and truth as their maſters, 
To prevent therefore his falling into the hands of a 
rant, who would have ſatiated his fury upon him, 
he fwallowed poiſon, which he always carried about 
him, and which ſoon produced its effect. When he 
found his ſtrength declining, he advanced a few ſteps, 
by the aid of ſome domeſtics who ſupported him, 
and fell down dead at the faot of the altar. 451 
The Athenians, ſoon after this event, erected a 
ſtatue of braſs to his memory, as a teſtimonial of 
their gratitude and eſteem, and made a decree, that 
the eldeſt branch of his family ſhould be brought up 
in the Prytaneum, at the public expence, from gene- 
| + ration 
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ration to generation; and at the foot of the ſtatue 
they engraved this inſcription. which was couched in 
two Elegiac verſes: Demo/thenes, if thy power had been 
equal to thy wiſdem,, the Macedonian Mars would never 
have triumphed over Greece, What regard is to be en- 
tertained for the judgment of a people, who were ca- 
pable of being hurried into ſuch oppoſite extremes, 
and who one day paſſed ſentence of death on a citizen, 
and loaded him with honours and applauſe the next? 
What I have already ſaid of Demoſthenes on ſeve- 
ral occaſions, makes it unneceſſary to enlarge upon 
his character in this place. He was not only a great 
orator, | but an accompliſhed ſtateſman, His views 
were noble and exalted ; his zeal was not to be inti- 
midated by any, conjunRures, wherein the hofſour 
and intereſt of his country were concerned; he firm- 
ly retained an irreconcileable averſion to all meaſures 
which had any reſemblance to tyranny, and his love 
for liberty was ſuch as may be imagined! in a republi- 
can, as implacable an enemy to all ſervitude and de- 
pendeney as ever lived. A wonderful ſagacity of 
mind enabled him to penetrate into future events, and 
preſented. them to his view with as much perſpicuity, 
though remote, as if they had been actually preſent. 
He ſeemed as much acquainted with all the deſigns of 
Philip, as if he had been admitted into a participation 
of his counſels; and if 'the Athenians had followed 
his counſels, that prince would not have attained that 
height of power, which proved deftructive to Greece, 
as Demoſthenes had frequently foretold, ee 
( He was perfectly acquainted with the diſpoſition 
of Philip, and was very far from praiſing bim like the 

ality of orators. Two collegues, with whom 
he was aſſociated in an embaſſy to that prince, were 
continually praiſing the king of Macedonia at their 
return, and ſaying, that he was a very eloquent and 
amiable prince, and a moſt extraordinary drinker. 
What flrange commendations are theſe? replied Demo- 


Y Plat. in Demoſt. p. 853 


moſthenes. 
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moſthenes. firft is the accompliſhment of a rbeto- 
rician; * ſecond of a woman; and the third of @ 
ge; but none 7 Ao the praiſe of a king, © 
With relation to eloquence, nothing can be added' 
to what Quintilian has obſerved, in the paralle] he 
has drawn between Demoſthenes and Cicero, After 
he has ſhewn, that the great and eſſential qualities of 
an orator are common to them both, he marks out 
the particular difference obſervable between them with 
reſpect to ſtyle and elocution. The one *,“ fays 
he, is more preciſe, the other more Juxuriant. 
«© The one crouds all his forces into a ſmaller com- 
„ paſs when he attacks his adverſary, the other 
& chuſes a larger field for the aſſault. The one al- 
« ways endeavours in a manner to transfix him with 
“ the vivacity of his ſtyle, the other frequently over- 
ec whelms him with the weight of his diſcourſe. No- 
« thing can be retrenched from the one; and nothing 
s thing can be added to the other. In Demoſthenes 
( wediſcover more labour and N in Cicero more 
“ nature and genius.“ 

(2) J have elſewhere obſerved another difference be- 
tween theſe two great orators, which I beg leave to 
inſert in this place. That which characterizes De- 
moſthenes more than any other circumſtance, and in 
which he has never been imitated, is ſuch an abſolute. 
oblivion of himſelf, and fo ſcrupulous and conſtant a 
ſollicitude to ſopprels all oſtentation of wit: in a werd, 
ſuch a perpetual care to conſine the attention of the 
auditor to the cauſe, and not to the orator, that he 
never ſuffers any one turn of thought or expreſſion to 
eſcape him, from no other view than merely to pleaſe 
and ſhine. This reſerve and moderation in ſo amia- 
ble a genius as Dame, and in matters . ſul- 


(=) 1s the diſcourſe on he eloquerce of the bar, 
In eloquendo eſt aliqua diver- frequenter et bones. nh nihil 
fitas. Denſior ille, hie copioſior. detmhi poteſt, huic nihil adjici. 
Ille concludit aftriftivs, hic latits Curæ plus in illo, in hoc naturæ. 
err Ille acumine n Quimil. 1, 10. c. 1. 
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ceptible of grace and eloquence; adds perfection to his 

merit, and renders him ſuperior to all praiſes. 
Cicero was ſenſible of all the eſtimation due to the 
eloquence of Demoſthenes, and experienced all its 
force and beauty. But as he was perſuaded, that an 
orator, when he is engaged in any points that are not 
ſtrictly eſſential, ought to form his ſtyle by the taſte 
of his audience; and did not believe, that the genius 
of his times was conſiſtent with ſuch a rigid exact- 
neſs: he therefore judged it neceſſary to accommodate 
himſelf in ſome meaſure to the ears and delicacy of 
his auditors, who required more grace and elegance 
in his diſcourſe. For which reaſon he had ſome re- 
gard to the agreeable, but, at the ſame time, never 
loſt ſight of any important point in the cauſe he 
pleaded. He even thought that this qualified him for 
promoting the intereſt of his country, and was not 
miſtaken, as to pleaſe, is one of the moſt certain 
means of perſuading : but at the ſame time he laboured 
for his own reputation, and never forgot himſelf. _ 
The death of Demoſthenes and Hyperides cauſed 
the Athenians to regret the reigns of Philip and Alex- 
ander, and recalled to their remembrance the magna- 
nimity, generoſity, and clemency, which thoſe two 
Princes retained, even amidſt the emotions of their diſ- 
_ pleaſure; and how inclinable they had always been to 
| pardon offences, and treat their enemies with huma- 
nity. Whereas Antipater, under the maſk of a pri- 
vate man in a bad cloak, with all the appearances of 
a plain and frugal life, and without affecting any ti- 
tle of authority, diſcovered himſelf to be a rigid and 

imperious maſter. ents e rape e ern wh nn 
Antipater was however prevailed upon, by the 
prayers. of Phocion, to recal ſeveral perſons from ba- 
niſhment, notwithſtanding all the ſeverity of his diſ- 
poſition; and there is reaſon to belieye, that Deme- 
trius was one of this number. At leaſt, it is certain 
that he had a conſiderable ſhare in the adminiſtration 
of the republic from that time. As for thoſe — 
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recal to Athens Phocion was unable to obtain, he pro- 
cured for them more commodious ſituations, that were 
not ſo remote as their former ſettlements; and took 


his meaſures ſo effectually, that they were not baniſhed, 
according to the firſt ſentence, beyond the Ceraunian 


mountains and the promontory of Tenarus; by which 


means they did not live ſequeſtred from the pleaſures 
of Greece, but obtained a ſettlement in Peloponneſus. 
Who can help admiring, on the one hand, the amia- 
ble and generous diſpoſition of Phocion, who em- 
ployed his credit with Antipater, in order to procure 
a ſet of unfortunate perſons ſome alleviation of their 
calamities ; and on the other hand, a kind of huma- 
nity in a prince, who was not very deſirous of di- 


ſtinguiſhing himſelf by that quality, but was ſenſible 
| however, that it would be extremely rigid in him to 
add new mortifications to the inconveniencies of ba- 
niſhment. 


Antipater in other reſpects e his government 
with great juſtice and moderation over thoſe who con- 


tinued in Athens; he beſtowed the principal poſts and 


employ ments on ſuch perſons, as he imagined were 
the moſt virtuous and honeſt men; and contented 
himſelf with removing from all authority ſuch as he 


thought were moſt likely to excite troubles. He was 


ſenſible, that this people could neither ſupport a ſtate 
of abſolute ſervitude, nor the enjoyment of entire li- 


berty; for which reaſon he thought it neceſſary to 
"take from the-one, whatever was too rigid; and from 
"the other, all that it had of exceſſive and licentious. 


The conqueror, after ſo glorious a campaign, ſet 
out for Macedonia, to celebrate the nuptials of his 


- daughter Phila with Craterus, and the ſolemnity was 


performed” with all imaginable grandeur. Phila was 
one of the moſt.” accompliſhed ' princeſſes of her age, 


and her beauty was the leaſt part of her merit. The 
- luſtre of her charms was heightened by the ſweetneſs 

and modeſty that ſoftened her aſpect, and by an air of 
complacency, and a natural diſpoſition to oblige, 


2 which 
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which won the hearts of all who beheld her. These 


ing qualities were rendred ſtill more amiable by 


the brightneſs of a ſuperior genius, and a prudence | 
uncommon. in her ſex, which made her capable of 
the greateſt affairs. It is even ſaid, that as young as 
ſhe then was, her father Antipater, who was ane of | 


the moſt able politicians of his age, never engaged in 
any affair of importance without conſulting her. This 
Princeſs never made uſe of the influence ſhe had over 
her two huſbands, (for after the death of Craterus, 
ſhe eſpouſed Demetrius the ſon of -Antigonus,) but to 
procure ſome fayour for the officers, their daughters, 
or ſiſters. If they were poor, ſhe furniſhed them 
with portions for their marriage; and if they were 
ſo unhappy as to be calumniated, ſhe herſelf was very 
active in their juſtification. I generous a liberality 
gave her an abſolute power among the troops, All 
cabals were diſſolved by her preſence, and all revolts 
gave way and were appeaſed by her conduct. 


SE r. III. Proceſſim at the funeral of Alexander. 
His body is conveyed to Alexandria, Eumenes is put 
into poſſeſſion of Cappadecia by Perdiccas. , Ptolemy, 
Craterus, Antipater, and Antigonus, derate a- 
gainſt each other. The death of Crat The un- 
fortunate expedition of Perdiccas into Ee. He is 
Lain there, 


(a) M CH about this time the a funeral obſequies 
re of Alexander were performed. Aridæus ha- 
ving been deputed by all the governors and grandees 
of the kingdom, to take upon himſelf the care of 
that ſolemnity, had employed two years in preparing 


every thing that could poſſibly render it the moſt. 


_ . pompous and auguſt funeral that had ever been ſeen. 


(a) A. M. 3683. Ant. J. C. 321. Diod. I. 18. p. 608—610. 

* I could bave wiſhed it bad was was not poſſible for me to ef- 
been in my power to have explained fee, though I bad recour ſe te per- 
ſeveral paſſages of this defiription ſons of greater eee than my- 
in @ more clear and intelligible ſe ** 
manner than I bawe done : but that | | 
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eſe Wen all things were ready for the celebration of this 
by mournful, but ſuperb ceremonial, orders were given 
ice W for the proceſſion to begin. This was preceded by a 
of t number of pioneers and other workmen, whoſe 
as office was to make all the ways practicable, through 
of which the proceſſion was to pals. 

in | As ſoen as theſe were levelled, that magnificent 
his W chariot, the invention and deſign 'of which raiſed as 


much admiration, as the immenſe riches that — 
us, all over it, ſet out from Babylon. The body of the 
to WW chariot refted upon two axle- trees, that were in- 
rs, ſerted into four wheels, made after the Perſian man- 
m ner; the naves and ſpokes of which were covered 
re with gold, and the rounds plated over with iron. 
ry The extremities of the axle. trees were made of gold, 
ty I repreſenting the muſcles of lions biting a dart. The 
Iii chariot had four draught beams or poles, to each of 
Its which were harneſſed four ſets of mules, each ſet con- 
fiſting of four of thoſe animals; ſo that this chariot 
was drawn by ſixty- four mules. The ſtrongeſt of 
r. thoſe creatures, and the largeſt, were choſen on this 
ut | occaſion. They were adorned with crowns of gold, 
„ and collars enriched with precious ſtones with den 
a- bells. 
1 On this chariot was erected a pavilion of entire 
15 gold, twelve feet wide, and eighteen in length, ſup- 
ported by columns of the Ionic order, embelliſhed 
es with the leaves of acanthus. The inſide was ad- 
a- orned with a blaze of jewels, diſpoſed in the form of 
es ſhells. The circumference was beautified with a 
of fringe of golden net-work ; the threads that compo- 
ig fed the texture were an inch in thickneſs, and to 
{t | thoſe were faſtened large bells, whoſe ſound was ona 
n. to a great diſtance. 
; The external decorations were diſpoſed into four re- 
„ || Jievos. _ 
2 The firſt repreſented Alexander ſeated in a Wi 
J- | chariot, with a ſplendid ſcepter in his hand, and ſur- 
| rounded, on one ſide, with a troop of Macedoniahs 
NR © 72d | In 
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in arms; and on the other, with an equal number of 
Perſians armed in their manner. Theſe were 1 0 | 


ded by the king's equerries. | 
In the ſecond were ſeen inlets r 


neſled, with a band of Indians ſeated on the fore-part | 
of their bodies; and on the hinder, another band of 


Macedonians, irmed as in the day of battle. 


The third exhibited to the view En ſquadrons 


of horſe ranged in military array. - 
The fourth repreſented ſhips preparing for a battle. 


At the entrance into the pavilion were golden & | 


ons, that ſeemed to guard the paſſage. 


The four corners were adorned with Racues: of 


gold, repreſenting victories, with _— of arms in 
Shes hands. 

.. Under the pavilion was placed a throne of gold of 
A ſquare form, adorned with the heads of animals *, 
whoſe necks were encompaſſed with golden circles: a 
foot and a half in breadty; to theſe were hung crowns, 


that glittered with the livelieſt colours, and ſuch as 


were carried in proceffion at the celebration of ſacred 
ſolemnities. 

At the foot of the throne was placed the coffin of 
Alexander, formed of beaten geld, and half filled 
with aromatic ſpices and perfumes, as well to exhale 
an agreeable odour, as for the preſervation of the 
corps. A pall of purple wrought with gold covered 
the coffin, 

Between this and the throne the arms of that. mo- 
narch were diſpoſed in the manner he wore them 


. when living. 


The outſide of the ty was likewiſe: e 


with purple flowered with gold. The top ended in 


a very large crown of the ſame metal, which ſeemed 


to be a compoſition of olive- branches. The rays of 


the ſun which darted on this diadem, in conjunction 


1 The Greek word egi · imports a kizd- eee fm 


china beard Langs * like that 1 goars, | 


with 
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with the motion of the chariot, cauſed it to mt 
ce - Kind of rays like thoſe of lightning. 

It may eaſily be imagined, that, in ſo long a a pro- 
ceſſion, the motion of a chariot loaded like this, would 
be liable to great inconveniences. In order, there- 
fore, that the pavilion, with all its appendages, might, 
' when the chariot moved in any uneven ways, conſtant- 
Iy continue in the ſame 1 hy ws pj wr 
inequality of the ground, that wou 
-6 be unavoidable ; a cylinder was raiſed from 
the middle of each axle-tree, to ſupport the-pavilion, 
ee the whole machine was preſerved 


The cheiet mas follerred by: the royal guards, all 
in arms and magnificently arrayed. 

The multitude of ſpectators of this ſolemnity is hard- 
ly credible; but they were drawn together as well by 
their veneration for the memory of Alexander, as by 
-the magnificence of this fungral pomp, which had ne- 
ver been in the world. 

There was a current prediction, that the place where 
Alexander ſhould be interred, would be rendered the 
f moſt happy and flouriſhing part of the whole carth. 
The governors conteſted with each other, for the diſ- 
poſal of a body that was to be attended with ſuch: a 
| The affection Perdiocas enter- 
_ tained for his country, made him deſirous, that the 

corps ſhould be conveyed to Æge in Macedonia, where 
: the remains of its kings were uſually depoſited, Other 
places were likewiſe propoſed, but the preference was 
- given to Egypt. Ptolemy, who had ſuch extraordi- 

| 3 - nary and recent obligations to the king of Macedonia, 
 _ . wasdetermined to ſignalize his gratitude on this occa- 
ion. He accordingly ſet out with a numerous guard 
of his beſt troops, in order to meet the proceſſion, and 
advanced as far as Syria. When he had joined the 

| Attendants on the funeral, he prevented them from in- 
terring the corps in the temple of Jupiter Ammon, as 
the had propoſed. It was, 83 depoſited, firſt 
Vor. VII. D in 
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in the city: of Memphis, and from 8 was con- 
veyed to Alexandria. Ptolemy raiſed a magnificent 
temple to the memory of this monarch, and — 2 
him all the honours which were uſually paid to de- 
mi- gods and heroes by pagan antiquity, 
(a) Freinſhemius, in his ſupplement to Livy, re- 
4 led after Leo * the African, that the tomb of Alex- 
- ander the Great was ſtill to be ſeen in his time, and 
that it was reverenced by the Mobammedans, as the 
monument, A only of an illuſtrious Ting, but a 
@ great prop . 
(5) are and n 3 border on 
the pontic ſea, were allotted to Eumenes, in conſe- 
quence of the partition of the ſeveral governments of 
Alexander's empire; and it was expreſsly ſtipulated * 
by the treaty, that Leonatus and Antigonus ſhould 
march with a great body of troops to eſtabliſh Eume- 
nes in the government of thoſe dominions, and diſ- 
poſſels king Ariarathes of the ſovereignty. This ge- 
neral reſolution of ſending troops and experienced cm- 
manders into the ſeveral provinces of the empire, was 
Formed with great judgment; and the intention of it 
was, that all thoſe conquered territories ſhould conti- 
nue under the dominion of the Macedonians; and 
that the inhabitants, being no longer governed by their 
"own ſovereigns, ſhould have no future inclination to 
© recover their former liberty, nor be in a condition to 
"ſet each other the example of ren N off the new 
r e ee 1 57 
| But neither Leonatus nor Antiqoms were very bo- 
1 Uiitous to execute this article of the treaty; and, as 
| they were entirely attentive to their own particular in- 
| . __ and aggrandizement, they 'took other meaſures. 
'"Eumenes, ſeeing himſelf | thus abandoned by : thoſe 
ho ought to have eſtabliſned him in his government, 
ſet out with all his equipage, which conſiſted of three 
Wes age horſe and two hundred of his domeſtics well 
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armed; with all his riches, which amounted to about | 


five thouſand talents of gold, and retired to Perdiccas, 
who gave him a favourable reception. As he was 
much eſteemed” by that commander, he was admitted 
into a participation of all his counſels. Eumenes was 
indeed a man of great ſolidity and reſolution, and the 


: | moſt able of all the captains of Alexander. | 


Within a ſhort time after this event, he was con- 
ducted into Cappadocia by a great army which Per- 
diccas thought fit to command in perſon. Ariarathes 


had made the neceſſary preparations for a vigorous de- 


fence, and had raiſed twenty thouſand foot and a great 
body of horſe : But he was defeated and taken priſo- 
ner by Perdiccas, who deſtroyed his whole family, 
and inveſted Eumenes with the government of his do- 


minions. He intended, by this inſtance of ſeverity, 


to intimidate the people, and extinguiſh all ſeditions: 
And this conduct was very judicious and abſolutely 


_ neceſſary in the conjuncture of a new government, 


when the ſtate is in a general ferment, and all things 
are uſually difpofed for commotions. Perdiccas, after 
this t ion, advanced with his troops to chaſtiſe 
Iſaura and Laranda, cities of Piſidia, which had maſ- 
ſacred their | governors, and revolted from the Mace- 
donians. The laſt of theſe cities was deſtroyed in a 
very ſurpriſing manner: For the inhabitants finding 
themſelves in no condition to defend it, and deſpairing 


of any quarter from the conqueror, ſhut themſelves 


up in their houſes, with their wives, children, and 
parents, and all their gold and ſilver, ſet fire to their 
ſeveral habitations, and after they had fought with the 
fury of lions, 'threw themſelves into the flames. The 


city was abandoned to plunder, and the ſoldiers, af- 
ter they had extinguiſhed the fire, found a very great 
booty, for the place was filled with riche. 


() Perdiccas, after this expedition, marched into 
Cilicia, where he paſs'd the winter ſeaſon. During his 


reſidence in that country, he formed a reſolution t 
: n (e) A, M. 3683. Ant, ]. * Diod. p. 606609. 2:4 
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had eſpouſed at a time, when he t that marriage 
ſubſervient to his intereſt : But when the regency of 
the empire had given him a ſuperior credit, and given 
birth to more exalted ; his thoughts took a dif⁊H. 
forent turn, and he was defirous of eſpouſing Cleopa- 
tra the ſiſter of Alexander the Great. She had been 
married 'to Alexander king of Epirus, and, having 
loſt her huſbagd in the wars of Italy, ſhe had conti- 
nued in a ſtate of widowhood, and was then at Sar- 
dis in Lydia. Perdiccas diſpatched Eumenes thither 
2 ry marriage to that princeſs, and em 
His endravours to render it agreeable to her. This 
alliance with a lady who was the ſiſter of Alexander 
by the ſame father and mother, and exceedingly be- 
loved by the Macedonians, opened him a way to the 
empire through the favour of that people, which he 
might naturally expect from his marriage with Cleo- 


| Antig ted into his deſign, and evident- 
foreſaw that his own deſtruction was to be the 
| tion of the intended ſucceſs. He therefore paſs'd 
into Greece with the greateſt expedition, in order to 
Find Antipater and Craterus, who were then 

ana war with the /ZEtolians, and diſcloſed to them the 
_ whole plan that Perdiccas had formed. Upon this 
4ntelligence they immediately came to an accommo- 
dation with the /Etolians, and advanced towards the 
'Helleſpont to obſerve the motions of the new enemy: 
And in order to ſtrengthen their own party, they en- 
gaged Ptolemy governor of Egypt in their intereſt. 

Craterus, one of the greateſt_.of Alexander's 'cap- 
tains, had the largeſt ſhare of the affection and eſteem 


death, had ordered him to conduct into Macedonia 
the ten thouſand veteran troops he intended to ſend 


of the Macedonians. Alexander, a little before his 4 


thither, on account of their age, wounds, or other 2 


- infirmities which rendered them incapable of the ſer- 
rice. The king had likewiſe conferred upon him at 
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the ſame time the government of Macedonia in the 
room of Antipater, whom he recalled to Babylon, 
T heſe provinces: having been conſigned to Craterus 
and Antipater after the death of Alexander, they go- 
verned- them in concert, and Craterus always con- 
duced himſelf like a good and faithful aſſociate; e- 
ſpecially in the operations of this war, in which they 
were unavoidably engaged by the diſcovery of the de- 
Perdiccas was forming. | 
Perdiccas ſent Eumenes back to his province, not 
only to regulate the ſtate of affairs in that country, 
but more particularly to keep a watchful eye on t 
motions of Neoptolemus his next neighbour, who 
was governor of Armenia, and whoſe conduct was 
ſuſpected by Perdiccas, but not without ſufficient rea- 
ſon, as will be evident in the ſequel. | 
(4) This Neoptolemus was a man remarkable for 


his ſtupid pride, and the inſupportable arrogance he 


had contracted, from the vain hopes with which he 
fed his imagination. Eumenes endeavoured to reduce 


bim to reaſon by gentle meaſures; and when he ſaw 


that the troops of the Macedonian phalanx, who 
were commanded by Neoptolemus, were grown very 
infolent and audacious, he made it his care to aſſem- 
ble a body of horſe ſtrong enough to oppoſe their 

deſigns, and keep them within the bounds of reſpect. 
and obedience, With this view he granted all ſorts 


_ of. immunities and exemptions from impoſts to theſe 


of the inhabitants who were in a condition to appear 
on. horſeback, He likewiſe purchaſed a great num- 


ber of horſes, and beſtowed them on thoſe of his 


court in whom he confided the moſt; and inflamed 
their courage by the honours and rewards he conferred. 
upon them. He diſciplined and habituated them to 
labour and fatigue by reviews, exerciſes, and continual 
movements. Every body was ſurprized to ſee him 
aſſemble, in ſo ſhort a time, a body of fix thouſand 


. horſe, capable of good ſervice in the field. 


(4) Plut, in Eumen. p. 535. 


D 3 Perdiccas, 


and Craterus, or into Egypt againſt Ptolemy. The 


- padocia and Armenia, and ordered all the governors 
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the next ſpring towards Cappadocia, held a council 


with his friends on the operations of the intended war. 


The ſubject of their deliberations was, whether they 
ſhould march firſt into Macedonia againſt Antipater 


majority of voices declared in favour of the laſt, and 
it was concluded at the ſame time, that Eumenes, 
with part of che army, ſhould guard the Aſiatic pro- 
vinces againſt Antipater and Craterus: And in order 
to engage him more effectually to eſpouſe the com- 
mon cauſe, Perdiccas added the provinces of Caria, 


Lycia, and Phrygia, to his government. He likewiſe 


declared him generaliſſimo of all the troops in Cap» 


to obey him. Perdiccas after this advanced towards 
Egypt through Damaſcene and Paleſtine, He alſo 
took the two minor kings with him in this expedi- 
boon in order to cover his deſigns with the royal au- 


t rity. | , Fa | #4 
(e) Eumenes ſpared no pains to have a good army 
on foot, in order to oppoſe Antipater and Craterus, 


who had already paſs'd the Helleſpont, and were 
marching againſt him. They left nothing unattempted 
to diſengage him from the party he had eſpouſed, and 
promiſed him the addition of new provinces to thoſe 
he already poſſeſſed: But he was too fteady “ to be 


ſhaken by thoſe offers in breach of his engagements 


to Perdiccas. They ſucceeded better with Alcetas and 
Neoptolemus, for they engaged the former to obſerve 
à neutrality, though the brother of Perdiccas, and 
the other declared in their favour. Eumenes attacked 
and defeated the latter at a narrow paſs, and even 
took all his baggage: This victory was owing to his 


cavalry, whom he had formed with ſo much care. 


K () | Plat. in Eumen. p. 585—5$7. Diod. I. 18. p. 610613, 
®* Quem (Perdiccam) etſi in- non deſeruit, neque ſalutis quàm 

firmum videbat, quod unus omni- fidei fuit cupidior, Corn. Nep. in 

bus reſiſtere cogebatur, amicum Zum. c. 3. | 

| = Neopto- 


 Perdiccas, having cauſed all his troops to file off I 


. fy 
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Neoptolemus ſaved himſelf with three hundred horſe, 
and joined Antipater and Craterus, but the reſt of his 
went over to Eumenes. t 
Antipater entered Cilicia with an intention to ad- 
vance into Egypt, in order to aſſiſt Ptolemy, if his 
affairs ſhould require his aid; and he detached Crate- 
rus and Neoptolemus with the reſt of the army againſt 
Eumenes, who was then in Cappadocia, A great 
battle was fought there, the ſucceſs of which is en- 
tirely to be aſcribed to the wiſe and vigilant precau- 
tion of Eumenes, which Plutarch juſtly conſiders as 
the maſter-piece of a great commander. The repu- 
tation of Craterus was very great, and the generality | 
of the Macedonians were deſirous of him for their | 
leader after the death of Alexander, remembring that 
his affection for them, and his deſire to ſupport their 
intereſt, had cauſed him to incur the diſpleaſure of 
that prince. Neoptolemus had flattered him, that as 
ſoon as he ſhould appear in the field, all the Mace- 
donians of the oppoſite party would lift themſelves 
under his banners, and Eumenes himſelf was very ap- 
prehenſive of that event. But in order. to avoid this 
misfortune, which would have occaſioned his inevita-. 
ble ruin, he cauſed the avenues and narrow paſſes to 
be ſo carefully guarded, that his army were entirely. 
ignorant of the enemy againſt whom he was leading 
them, having cauſed a report to be ſpread, that it was 
only Neoptolemus, who was preparing to attack him 
a ſecond time, In the diſpoſitions he made for the 
battle, he was careful not to oppoſe any Macedonian 
againſt Craterus, and iſſued an order, with very ſevere 
penalties, that no herald from the enemy ſhould be 
received on any account whatever. * 22 
The firſt charge was very rude; the lances were 
ſoon ſhivered on both ſides, and the two armies at- 
tacked ſword in hand. Craterus acted nothing to the 
diſhonour of Alexander on this laſt day of bis life, 
for he killed ſeveral of the enemies with his own 
hand, and frequently bore down all who oppoſed him; 
FE | D 4 till 
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till at laſt, a Thracian wounded him in the flank 
when he fell from his horſe. All the enemy's caval- 
ry rode over him without knowing who he was, and 
did not diſcover him till he was breathing his laſt. - 

As to the other wing, Neoptolemus and Eumenes, 
who perſonally hated each other, having met in the 
battle, and their horſes charging with a violent ſhock, 
they ſeized each other, and their horſes ſpringing from 
under them, they both fell on the earth, where they 
ſtruggled like two implacable wreſtlers, and fought for 
a conſiderable time with the utmoſt fury and rage, till 
at laſt Neoptolemus 0 a mortal wounds and 
immediately expired. 
Eumenes then ie! his bort, and puſhed his, 

left wing to that part of the field, where he believed 
the enemy's troops ſtill continued unbroken. There, 
when he was informed that Craterus was killed, he 
ſpurred his horſe to the place where he lay, and found 
him expiring. When he beheld this melancholy ſpec- 
tacle, he could not refuſe his tears to the death of an 
antient friend whom he had always eſteemed; and 
he cauſed the laſt honours to be paid hi with all poſ- 
ſible magnificence. He hkewiſe ordered his bones to 
be conveyed to Macedonia, in order to be given to 
his wife and children. Eumenes gained this ſecond 
victory ten days after the firſt. 

(f) In the m mean time Perdiccas had advanced into 
Egypt, and began the war with Ptolemy, though 
with very different ſucceſsa. Ptolemy, from the time 
he was conſtituted governor of that country, had 
conducted himſelf with fo much juſtice and humani- 
ve that he had entirely gained the hearts of all the 

gyptians. An infinite number of people, charmed 
with the kehis of ſo wiſe an adminiſtration, 'came 
thither from 3 and other parts to enter into his 
ſervice. This additional advantage rendered him ex- 
tremely powerful; and even the army of Perdiccas 


Y Diod. I. 18. p. 613—616. Flut. in kumen. p. 537. Cor. 
7. c. * l 
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had ſo much eſteem for Ptolemy, that they marched 
with reluctance againſt him, and great numbers of 
them deſerted daily to his troops. All theſe circum- 
ſtances were fatal to the views of Perdiccas, and he 
loſt his own life in that country. Having unfortu- 
nately taken a reſolution to make his army paſs an 


| arm of the Nile, which formed an iſland near Mem- 


phis, in paſſing he loſt two thouſand men, half of 
whom were drowned, and the remainder devoured by 
crocodiles. The Macedonians were exaſperated to 
ſuch a degree of fury, when they ſaw themſelves ex- 
poſed to ſuch unneceſſary dangers, that they mutinied 
inſt him; in conſequence of which he was aban- 
doned by a hundred of his principal officers, of whom © 
Pithon was the moſt conſiderable, and was aſſaſſina- 


ted in his tent with moſt of his intimate friends. 


Two days after this event, the army received in- 


telligence of the victory obtained by Eumenes; and 


had this account come two days ſooner, it would cer- 
tainly have prevented the mutiny, and conſequently 
the revolution that ſoon ſucceeded it, which proved 
fo favourable to Ptolemy, and Antipater, and all their 


adherents. 
SecT. IV. The regency is transferred to Antipater. 


Eumenes beſieged by Antigonus in Nora, Feruſalem 
beſieged and taken by Ptolemy. Demades put to death 
2 Caſſander. Antipater on his death- bed nominates 

olyſperchon for his ſucceſſor in the regency. The lat- 
ter recals Qlympias. Antigenus becomes very powerful. 


@p! OLEMY paſs'd the Nile the day after the 
5 death of Perdiccas, and entered the Macedo- 
nian camp; where he juſtified his own conduct ſo ef- 
fectually, that all the troops declared in his favour, 
When the death of Craterus was known, he made 
ſuch an artſul improvement of their afflition and re- 
ſentment, that he induced them to paſs a decree, 
whereby Eumenes, and fifty other perſons of the 
lame party, were declared enemies to the Macedonian 
(s) Dicd, I. 18. p. 616—6 19. 
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ſtate; and this decree authorized Antipater and Anti- 
gonus to carry on a war againſt them. But when 
this prince perceived the troops had a general inclina- 
tion to offer him the regency of the two kings, 
which became vacant by the death of Perdiccas, he 
had the- precaution to decline that office, becauſe he 
was very ſenſible that the royal pupils had a title 
without a reality ; that they would never be capable 
of ſuſtaining the weight of that vaſt empire, nor be 
in a condition to re-unite, under their authority, ſo 


many governments accuſtomed to independency : That 


there was an inevitable tendency to diſmember the 
whole, as well from the inclinations and intereſt of 
the officers, as the ſituation of affairs; that all his. 
_ acquiſitions in the interim would redound to the ad- 
vantage of his pupils; that while he appeared to poſ- 
ſeſs the firſt rank, he ſhould in reality enjoy nothing 
fixed and ſolid, or that could any way be conſidered 
as his own property; that upon the expiration of the 
_ regency, he ſhould be left without any government or 
real eſtabliſhment, and that he ſhould neither be ma- 
ſter of an army to ſupport him, nor of any retreat 
for his preſervation : whereas all his collegues would. 
enjoy the richeſt provinces in perfect tranquillity, and 
he be the only one who had not derived any advan- 
tages from the common conqueſts, Theſe conſidera- 
tions induced him to prefer the poſt he already enjoyed 
to the new title that was offered him, as the former 
was leſs hazardous, and rendred him leſs obnoxious to 
envy: He therefore cauſed the choice to fall on Fi- 
thon and Aridæus. | | : Thy 
The firſt of theſe perſons had commanded with di- 
ſtinction in all the wars of Alexander, and had em- 
braced the party of Perdiccas, till he was a witneſs of 
his imprudent conduct in paſſing the Nile, which in- 
duced him to quit his ſervice and go over to Ptolemy. 
With reſpect to Aridæus, hiſtory has taken no no- 
tice of him before the death of Alexander, when the 
funeral ſcl:maities of that prince were committed to 
his 
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his care, and we have already ſeen, in what manner 


he acquitted himſelf of that melancholy but honoura- 


ble commiſſion, after he had employed two years in 


the preparations for it, 

The honour of this guardianſhip: was of no long 
continuance to them. Eurydice, the conſort of king 
Aridzus, whom we ſhall diſtinguiſh for the future by 
the name of Philip, being fond of interfering in all 
affairs, and being ſupported in her pretenſions by the 
Macedonians; the two regents were ſo diſſatisfied 
with their employment, that they voluntarily reſigned 
it, after they had ſent the army back to Triparadis 
in Syria; and it was then conferred upon Antipater. 

As ſoon as he was inveſted: with his authority, he 
made a new partition of the provinces of the empire, 
in which he excluded all thoſe who had eſpouſed the 
intereſt of Perdiccas and Eumenes, and re-eſtabliſhed 
every perſon of the other party, who had been diſpoſ- 
ſeſſed. In this new diviſion of the empire, Seleucus, 


who had great authority from the command, of the 


cavalry, as we have already intimated, had the go- 


vernment of Babylon, and became after wards the 


moſt powerful of all the fucceſſors of Alexander. 
Pithon had the government of Media; but Atropa- 
tes, who a: that time enjoyed the government of that 


province, ſupported himſelf in one part of the coun- 


try, and afſumed the ſega) diznity, without acknow- 
ledging the authority of the Macedonians, and this 
tract of Media was afterwards called Media Atropa- 


tena. Antipater, after this regulation of affairs, ſent 


Antigonus againſt Eumenes, and then returned into 
Macedonia, but left his ſon Caſſander behind him, in 
quality of general of the cavalry, and with orders to 
be near the perſon of Antigonus, that he miglit tlie 
better be informed of his deſigns. 


( Jaddus the high prieſt of the ſews, died thi! 


year, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Ontas, whoſe pon- 


; . ee for the * of twenty - one years, 


I mak 


* 
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I make this remark, becauſe the hiſtory of the Jews 


will, in the ſequel of this work, be very much inter- 
| mixed with that of Alexander's ſucceſſors. | 


(i) Antigonus appeared early in the field againſt Eu- 


menes, and a battle was fought at Orcynium in Cap- 
padocia, wherein Eumenes was defeated, and loft eight 
thouſand men by the treachery of Apollonides, one 


of the principal officers of his cavalry ; who was cor- 


rupted by Antigonus, and marched over to the enemy 
in the midſt of the battle. (4) The traitor was ſoon 
puniſhed for his perfidy, for Eumenes took him, and 
cauſed him to be hanged upon the ſpot. 5 
OA ne, which happened ſoon after this 
defeat, would have enabled Eumenes to ſeize the bag- 
gage of Antigonus and all his riches, with a great 
number of priſoners ; and his little troop already caſt 
an eager eye on ſo conſiderable a booty. But whe- 
ther his apprehenſions that ſo rich a prey would ener- 
vate the heart of his ſoldiers, who were then con- 
ſtrained to wander from place to place; or whether 
bis regard to Antigonus, with whom he had former- 
ly contracted a particular friendſhip, prevented him 
from improving this opportunity; it is certain, that 
be ſent a letter to that commander, to inform him of 
the danger that threatened him; and when he after- 
wargs made a feint to attack the baggage, it was all 
removed to a place of better ſecurity, 

Eumenes, after his overthrow, was obliged for his 
preſervation to employ moſt of his time in changing 
the place of his retreat; and he was highly admired 
for the tranquillity and ſteadineſs of mind he diſco- 
vered in the wandering life to which he was reduced: 


or, as Plutarch obſerves, adverſity alone can place 


greatneſs of ſoul in its full point of light, and render 
the real merit of mankind conſpicuous : whereas pro- 
ſperity frequently caſts a veil of falſe grandeur over 


(i) A. M. 3684. Ant. J. C. 320. Dicd, I. 18. p. 618—619: 
(%) Plut. in Eumen. p. 588—590. (/) Cor. Nep. in Eumen, 
C. So : k 
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real meanneſs and imperfections. Eumenes, having 
at laſt diſbanded moſt of his remaining troops, ſhut 
himſelf up, with five hundred men who were deter- 
mined to ſhare his fate, in the caftle of Nora, a place 
of extraordinary ſtrength on the frontiers of Cappa- 
docia and Lycaonia, where he ſuſtained a fiege of 
twelve months. | | | 
He was ſoon ſenſible, that nothing incommoded his. 
garriſon ſo much as the ſmall ſpace they poſſeſſed, be- 
ing ſhut up in little cloſe houſes, and on a tract of 
ground, whofe whole circuit did not exceed two hun- 
dred fathoms, where they could neither walk nor per- 
form the leaſt exerciſe; and where their horſes, ha- 
ving ſcarce any room for motion, became ſluggiſh 
and incapable of ſervice. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, he had recourſe to the following expedient. 
He converted the largeſt houſe in the place, the extent 
of which did not exceed twenty-one feet, into a kind 
of hall for exerciſe. This he conſigned to the men, 
and ordered them to walk in it very gently at firſt; 
they were afterwards to double their pace by degrees, 
tad at laſt were to exert the moſt vigorous motions, 
He then took the following method for the horſes, 
He ſuſpended them, one after another, in ſtrong ſlings, 
which were diſpoſed under their breaſts, and from thence 
inſerted into rings faſtened to the roofs of the ſtable; 
after which he cauſed them to be raiſed into the air 
by the aid of pullics, and in ſuch a manner, that on- 
ly their hinder feet reſted on the ground, while the 
extreme part of the hoofs of their fore-feet could hard- 
ly touch it. In this condition, the grooms Jaſhed 
them ſeverely with their whips, which tormented the 
| Horſes to fuch a degree, and forced them into ſuch 
violent agitations, that their bodies were all covered 
with ſweat and foam. After this exerciſe, which was 
finely calculated to ſtrengthen and keep them in wind, 
and likewiſe to render their limbs ſupple and pliant, 
their barley was given to them very clean, and win- 
no wed from all the chaff, that they might eat it the 
7 ſooner, 
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ſooner, and with leſs difficulty. The abilities of a 
eral extend to every thing about him, and 
are feen in the minuteſt particulars. gs | 
(in) The ſiege, or, more properly, the blockade of 
Nora, did not prevent Antigonus from undertaking a 


new expedition into Piſidia againſt Alcetas and Atta- 


Jus ; the laſt of whom was taken priſoner in a battle, 


and the other lain by treachery in the place to which 


he retired. 

(v) During theſe tranſactions in Aſia, Ptolemy ſee- 
ing of what importance Syria, Phœnicia, and Judza, 
were as well for covering Egypt, as for making pro- 
per diſpoſitions on that fide for the invaſion of Cy- 

which he had then in view; determined to- 
make himſelf maſter of thoſe provinces which were 
es by Laomedon. With this intention he ſent 
icanor into Syria with a body of Jand-forces, while 
he himſelf ſet out with a fleet to attack the coaſts. 
Nicanor defeated Laomedon, and took him priſoner ; 
in conſequence of which he ſoon conquered the inland 
country. Ptolemy had the ſame advantages on the 
coaſts; by which means he became abſolute maſter 
of thoſe provinces. The princes in alliance with him 
were alarmed at the rapidity of theſe conqueſts ; but 
Antipater was at too great a diſtance, being then in 
Macedonia; and Antigonus was too much employed 
againſt Eumenes, to oppoſe theſe great acceſſions to 
1 power of Ptolemy, who gave them no little jea- 
ouſy. 1 5 
: 0 After the defeat of Laomedon, the Jews were 


the only people who made any reſiſtance. They were 


duly ſenſible of the obligation they were under, by 
the oath they had taken to their governor, and were 
determined to continue faithful to him. Ptolemy ad- 
vanced into Judza, and formed the ſiege of Jeruſa- 
lem. This city was fo ſtrong by its. advantageous ſi- 
tuation, in conjunction with the works of art, that 
m A.M. 368 5. Ant. J. C. 319. n) Diod. p. 22. 
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it would have ſuſtained a long ſiege, had it not been 
for the religious fear the Jews entertained. of viola- 
ting the law, by which they were prohibited to de- 
fend themſelves on the ſabbath. Ptolemy was not 
long unacquainted with this particular; and, in order 
to improve the great advantage it gave him, he choſe 
that day for the general aſſault; and as no individual 
among the Jews would preſume to defend himſelf, 
the city was taken without any difficulty, 

- Ptolemy at firſt treated Jeruſalem and Judza with 
great ſeverity, for he carried above a hundred thou- 
ſand of the inhabitants captives into Egypt : but 
when he afterwards conſidered the ſteadineſs with 
which they had perſiſted in the fidelity they had 
ſworn to their governors, on this and a variety of 
other occaſions, he was convinced, that this quality 
rendered them more worthy of his confidence; and 
he accordingly choſe thirty thouſand of the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed among them, who were moſt capable of 
ſerving him, and appointed them to guard the moſt 
important places in his dominions, 
(p) Much about this time Antipater fell ſick in Ma- 
cedonia, The Athenians were greatly diſſatisfied with 
the garriſon he had left in their city, and had fre- 
quently preſſed Phocion to go to the court of that 
prince, and ſolicit him to recall thoſe troops: but he 
always declined that commiſſion, either through a 
deſpair of not ſucceeding, or elſe becauſe he was con- 
ſcious, that the fear of this garriſon was the beſt ex- 
pedient for keeping them within the bounds of their 
duty. Demades, who was not ſo difficult to be pre- 
vailed upon, undertook the commiſſion with pleaſure, 
and immediately ſet out with his ſon for Macedonia ; 
But his arrival in that country could not have hap- 
pened at a more fatal conjuncture for himſelf. Anti- 
pater, as I have already intimated, was ſeized with a 
ſevere ilineſs, and his ſon Caſſander, who was abſo- 
lute maſter of all affairs, had lately intercepted a le:- 
, Dicd, I. 18. p. 625, (26. Plut, in Phec. p. 755. 
| ter 


prefling him to come as ſoon as poſſible, and make 
- himſelf maſter of Greece and Macedonia; wwh:ich, as 


he expreſſed himſelf, were held together only by a thread, 


and even an old and rotten thread, ridiculing Antipater 
by thoſe expreſſions. As ſoon as Caſſander ſaw them 


appear at court, he cauſed them both to be arreſted ; 


and he himſelf ſeizing the ſon firſt, ſtabbed him be- 


fore the face of his father, and at ſo little diſtance 


from him that he was covered with his blood. After 
which he hed him with his perfidy and ingra- 
titude, and when he had loaded him with inſults, he 
alſo killed him with his own hands on the dead body 
of his fon. It was impoflible that ſuch a barbarous 

ing ſhould not be deteſted ; but mankind are 
not much diſpoſed to pity ſuch a wretch as Demades, 


who had dictated the decree, by which Demoſthenes 


and Hyperides were condemned to die. 
The indiſpoſition of Antipater proved fatal to him, 
and his laſt attention was employed in filling up the 
two great ſtations which he enjoyed. His ſon Caſſan- 
der was very deſirous of them, and expected to have 
them conferred upon him; notwithſtanding which, 
Antipater beſtowed the regency of the kingdom, and 
the government of Macedonia, on Polyſperchon, the 
moſt antient of all the ſurviving captains of Alexan- 
der, and thought it ſufficient to aſſociate Caſſander 
with him in thoſe employments. 
I eam at a loſs to determine, whether any inſtance 
of human conduct was ever greater, or more to be 
admired than this which I have now related in few 
words; nothing certainly could be more extraordina- 
ry, and hiſtory affords us few inſtances of the ſame 
nature. It was neceſſary to appoint a governor over 


Macedonia, and a regent of the empire. Antipater, 


who knew the importance of thoſe ſtations, was per- 
ſuaded that his own glory and reputation, and, what 
was ſtill more prevalent with him, the intereſt of the 


_ Rate, and the preſervation of the Macedonian monar- 


chy, 
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chy, obliged him to nominate a man of authority, 
and one reſpected for his age, experience, and paſt 
ſervices, He had a ſon who was not void of merit; 
how rare and difficult therefore, but, at the fame time, 
how amiable and glorious was it to ſelect, on ſuch 
an occcaſion, no man but the moſt deſerving, and 
beſt qualified to ſerve the public effectually; to extin- 
guifh the voice of nature; turn a deaf ear to all her 
remonſtrances, and not ſuffer the judgment to be ſe- 
duced by the impreſſions of paternal affection: in a 
word, to continue ſo much maſter of one's penetra- 
tion, as to render juſtice to the merit of a ſtranger, 
and openly prefer it to that of a ſon, and ſacrifice all 
the intereſt of one's own family to the public welfare ! 
Hiſtory has tranſmitted to us an expreſſion of the em- 
peror Galba, which will do honour to his memory 
throughout all ages. Auguſtus , ſaid he, choſe @ ſuc- 
cefſor out of bis own family; and 1 one from the whole 
empire. | | | 
Caſſander was extremely enraged at the affront, 
which, as he pretended, had been offered him by this 
choice; -and thought in that reſpect, like the genera- 
| lity of men, who are apt to look upon the employ- 
ments poſſeſs as hereditary, and with this ſtat- 
tering perſuaſion, that the ſtate is of no conſequence 
in compariſon with themſelves: Never examining 
what is requiſite to the poſts they enjoy, or whether 
they have competent abilities to ſuſtain them, and 
conſidering only whether thoſe poſts are agreeable to 
their fortune. Caſſander, not being able to digeſt his 
father's preferring a ſtranger before him, endeavoured 
to form a party agaifiſt the new regent. He alſo ſe- 
cured to himſelf all the places he could in the govern+ 
ment of that officer, as well in Greece as in Mace- 
donia, and propoſed nothing lefs, than to diveſt him 
of the whole. in 
5 Nr domo ſucceſſorem quæfvit: ego in republica, Tacite. 
Ta 
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(7) To this effect, he endeavoured to engage Ptole- 
my and Antigonus in his party, and they readily e- 
ſpouſed it with the ſame views, and from the ſame 
motives. It was equally their intereſt to deſtroy this 
new regent, as well as the regency itſelf, which al- 


ways kept them in apprehenſions, and reminded them 


of their ſtate of dependency. They likewiſe ima- 
gined, that it ſecretly reproached them for aſpiring at 
ſovereignty, while it cheriſhed the rights of the two 
Pupils; and left the governors in a fituation of un- 
certainty, in conſequence of which they were perpe- 
tually in fear of being diveſted of their power. Both 


the one and the other believed it would be eaſy for 


them to ſucceed in their deſigns, if the Macedonians 
were once engaged at home in a civil war. 


The death of Antipater had rendered Antigonus 


the moſt powerful of all the captains of Alexander. 
His authority was abſolute in all the provinces of 


Afia minor, in conjunction with the title of genera- 


liſſimo, and an army of ſeventy thouſand men, and 
thirty elephants, which no power in the empire was, 
at that time, capable of reſiſting. It cannot there- 
fore be thought ſurprizing, that this ſuperiority ſhould 
inſpire him with the deſign of engroſſing the whole 


monarchy of the Macedonians; and, in order to ſuc-- 


ceed in that attempt, he began with making a refor- 


mation in all the governments of the provinces with- 
in his juriſdiction, diſplacing all thoſe perſons whom 
be ſuſpeRted, and ſubſtituting his creatures in their 


room. In the conduct of this ſcheme, he removed 


Aridæus from the government of leſſer Phrygia, and 


the Helleſpont, and Clytus from that of Lydia, 
(r) Polyſperchon neglected nothing on his part, 

t was neceſſary to ſtrengthen his intereſt ; and 
thought it adviſeable to recal Olympias, who had re- 


tired into Epirus under the regency of Antipater, 


with the offer of ſharing his authority with her. 


) Diod. p. 6x0, ) Diod. I. 18. p. 626, & 634. Cor. Nep. 
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This princeſs diſpatched a courier to Eumenes, to 
conſult him on the propoſal ſhe had received; and he 
adviſed her to wait. ſome time, in order to ſee what 
turn affairs would take: adding, that if ſhe deter- 
mined to 'return to Macedonia, he- would recommend 
it to her in particular, to forget all the injuries ſhe 
thought ſhe had received, that it would alſo be her in- 
over | to govern with moderation, and to make others 
ſenſible of her authority by benefactions, and not by 
ſeverity. As to all other particulars, he promiſed an 
inviolable attachment to herſelf and the royal family, 
Olympias did not conform to theſe judicious counſels 


in any reſpec, but ſet out as ſoon as poſſible for Ma- 


cedonia, where, upon her arrival, ſhe conſulted no- 
thing but her paſſions, and her inſatiable deſire of do- 
minion and revenge. | | 
Polyſperchon, who had many enemies upon his 
hands, endeayoured to ſecure Greece, of which he 
foreſaw Caſſander would attempt to make himſelf 
maſter. He alſo took meaſures, with relation to other 
parts of the empire, as-will appear by the ſequel. 

(s) In order to engage the Greeks in his intereſt, 
he iſſued a decree, by which he recalled the exiles, 
and reinſtated all the cities in their antient privileges, 
He acquainted the Athenians in particular by letters, 
that the king had re-eſtabliſhed their democracy and 
antient form of government, by which the Athenians 
were admitted without diſtinction into public offices. 
This was a ftrain of policy calculated to enfnare 
Phocion ; for Polyſperchon intending to make himſelf 


maſter of Athens, as was evident in a ſhort time, 


he deſpaired of ſucceeding in that deſign, | unleſs he 


could find ſome expedient to procure the baniſhment 


of Phocion, who had favoured and introduced oligar- 
chy under Antipater; and he was therefore certain of 
accompliſhing this ſcheme, as ſoon as thoſe who had 
been excluded from the government, ſhould be rein- 


- ſtated in their antient rights, 


(*) Diod, p. 631, 632, 25 
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Sge r. V. The Athenians condemn Phocion to die. * 
ſander makes himſelf maſter of Athens, where he 
_ eſtabliſhes Demetrius Phalereus in the geuerument of 
_. that republic. His prudent adminiſtration. Eume- 
wes quits Nera. PYarious expeditions of Antigonus, Se- 
leucus, Ptolemy, and other generals, againſt * him. 
_ Olympias cauſes Aridæus to be ſlain, and is murdered 
in her turn by the orders of Caſſander. The war 
between him and Polyſperchon. The re-eſtabliſhment 
of Thebes. Eumenes is betrayed by his own troops, 
delivered up to Antiganus, and put to death. 
(i) PASSANDER, before the death of Anti- 
_ pater was known at Athens, had ſent Nicanor 
thither, to ſucceed Menyllus in the government of 
the fortreſs of Munychia, ſoon after which he had 
made himſelf maſter of Piræus. Phocion, who placed 
too much confidence in. the probity and fidelity of 
Nicanor, had contracted a ſtrict intimacy, and con- 
verſed frequently with him, which cauſed the people 
to ſuſpet him more than ever. 
In this — Alexander, oy ſon of Polyſ- 
perchon, arriv with a great y troops, under 
pretext of ſuccouring — — het in 
reality, to ſeize it into his own power if poſſible, in 
e of the diviſions which then reigned with- 
in it. He there held a tumultuous aſſembly, in which 
Phocion was diveſted of his employment of general, 
while Demetrius Phalereus, with ſeveral other citi- 
zens, who were ve of the ſame fate, imme- 
diately retired from the city. Phocion, who had the 
grief to ſee himſelf accufed of treaſon, took ſanctua- 
ry with Polyſperchon, who ſent him back to be tried 
by the people. An aſſembly was immediately con- 
voked on that occaſion, from which neither flaves, 
ſtrangers, nor any infamous perſons whatever, were 
excluded. 'This ing was contrary to all the 
eſtabliſhed rules, notwithſtanding which, Phocion and 
(*) Diod. I. 18. p. 638-642. bY 1 
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the other priſoners were preſented to the people. Moſt 
ons of any merit in the aſſembly, caſt down their 
eyes to the earth at this ſpectacle, and covering their 
heads wept abundantly. One among them having 
the courage to move, that the ſlaves and ftra 
might be ordered to withdraw, was immediately op- 
poſed by the populace, who cried out, that they ought 
rather * ſtone thoſe advocates for oligarchy and ene- 
mies of the people. Phocion frequently attempted to 
plead his own cauſe, and vindicate his conduct, but 
was always interrupted. It was cuſtomary at Athens 
for the perſon accuſed to declare, before ſentence paſ- 
ſed againſt him, what puniſhment he ought to ſuffer. 
Phocion anſrrered aloud, that he condemned himſelf 
to die, but deſired the aſſembly to ſpare the reſt. 
Upon' this the ſuffrages were demanded, and they 
were unanimouſly ſentenced to ſuffer death, previous 
to which they were conveyed to the dungeon. De- 


metrius Phalereus and ſome: others, th abſent, 


were included in the ſame condemnation. The com- 
panions of Phocion were ſo affected by the ſorrows 
of their relations and friends, who came to embrace 
them in the ſtreets, with the melancholy tender of 


the laſt farewel, that they proceeded on their way, 
—2 in a flood of tears: but 


-Phorion ſtill retained the ſame air and countenance, 


lamenting their unhap 


as he had formerly ſnewn, when he quitted the aſſem- 
-bly to take upon him the command of armies, and 
when the Athenians attended him in crouds to his 


own houſe with the voice of praiſes and acclamations. 


One of the populace, more inſolent than the reſt, 
advanced up to him, and ſpit in his face. Phocion 
only turned to the magiſtrates, and ſaid, Vill no 
Hinder this man from acting fo umwarthily ? When he 
arrived at the priſon, one of his friends having aſked 
him if he had any meſſage to ſend to his ſon? Yes 
rertainh, replied he, it is to deſire, that he would ne- 
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died. 


-who compoſed it took their crowns from their heads; 
others turned their eyes to the gates of the priſon, 
and burſt into tears; and all who had any remains of 
humanity and religion, and whoſe ſouls were not en- 
tirely depraved and blinded by rage or envy, acknow- 
ledged it to be an inſtance of unnatural barbarity, as 
well as a great impiety, with regard to the city, not 
to have abſtained, on ſuch a ſolemn day, from the 
infliction of death on a citizen ſo univerſally eſteemed, 
and whoſe admirable virtues had procured him the ap- 
bane er of, The Good ®, © 

To puniſh + the greateſt virtues as the ma flagitious 
crime, and to repay the beſt of ſervices with the 


moſt inhuman treatment, is a guilt condemned in all 


but eſpecially in Athens, where ingratitude 


was puniſhable by the law. The regulations of her 


ſage legiſlator ſtill ſubſiſted at that time, but they 


were-wreſted to the condemnation of her citizens, and 


only became an evidence, how much that prope wee 
. in their manners. 

The enemies of Phocion, not latizfied with the 
puniſhment they had cauſed him to ſuffer, - and be- 


lieving ſome particulars were ſtill wanting to compleat 
their triumph, obtained an order from the 


that his body ſhould be carried out of the dominions 
of Attica, and that none of the Athenians ſhould 
contribute the leaſt quantity of wood to honour his ſu- 
* dae T youn lt offices were. aſt: rendered 


at 


„ Ob 8 viter Bonus 1 videri debe, in qua 
<> appellatus. Cor. Nep. 5 urbe adverſus i ingratos yes conſti- 
1+ id obeſt quin publica de- tuta eſt 


conſenſu maximas virtutes quaſi quiſſima jura ſed iniquiflima habe- 


villlma delicta punire, benefi- bant ingenia, moribus fuis, quam 


e injurüs rependere-? od legibus uti maluerint? Val. Max. 
eum ubique, tum præcipuè Athe- l. 5. c. 3. 


bad utered the words he took he hemlock und | 


On that day there was b a public proceſſion, 
and it paſſed hefore the priſon, ſome of the perſons | 
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to him in the territories of Megara. A lady of the 
country, who accidentally aſſiſted at his funeral with 
her ſervants, cauſed a cenotaph or vacant tomb to be 

* erected to his memory on the ſame ſpot; and collect- | 
ing into her robe the bones of that great man, which i 
ſhe had carefully gathered up, ſhe conveyed them in- 
to her houſe by night, and buried them under her 4 
Hearth, with theſe expreflions: Dear and ſacred hearth, | 
1 here confide to thee, . and depoſit in thy boſom, theſe 
precious remains of a worthy man, Preſerve them with 
fidelity, in order to reftore them hereafter to the manu- 
ment of his anceflors, when the  Athemans ball become 
wiſer than they are at preſent. * * 2 

Though it may poſſibly be thought, that a variety 

of | irregular, tumultuous, unjuſt, and cruel ſentences 

denounced in Athens againſt virtuous citizens at dif- 

ferent times, might have prepared us for this laſt, it 
will however be always thought ſurprizing, that a 
whole people, of whom one naturally conceives a no- 
ble idea, aſter ſuch a ſeries of great actions, ſhould 
be capable of ſuch a ſtrange perverſity. But it ought 
to be remembered, that the dregs of a vile populace, 

entirely void of honour, probity, and morals, reigned 
then at Athens. And there is ſufficient foundation 
: for the ſentiments of Plato and Plutarch, who de- 
- Clare, that the people, when they are either deſtitute 
of guides, or no longer liſten to their admonitions ; 
and when they have thrown off the reins. by which 
they once were checked, and are entirely abandoned | 
to their impetuoſity and caprice, ought to be conſi- | 
dered as a blind, intractable, and cruel monſter, rea- 
dy to launch in a moment into the moſt fatal and | 
oppoſite extremes, and infinitely more formidable 
' than the moſt inhuman tyrants. What can'be ex- f 
| 8 from ſuch a tribunal? When people reſolve to 

guided by nothing but mere paſſion; to have no j 

regard to decorum, and to run headlong into an open f 

violation of all laws; the beſt, the juſteſt, and moſt | 
innocent of mankind will fink under an implacable 
Wan and 


>. 
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and prevailing cabal. This Socrates experienced almoſt 
ere . 
| This left was ene ofthe gend nen thet Graz: 
ever produced, in whoſe perſon every kind of merit 
were united. in the ſchool of 
Plato and Xenocrates, and formed his manners upon 
the moſt perſect plan of pagan virtue, to which his 
conduct was always conformable. 

It would dock rizen parfon te: cry din 
 - tereſt higher than this extraordinary man; which ap- 
peared from the extreme in which he died, 
after the many great offices he had filled. How ma- 
ny opportunities of acquiring riches has a general al- 
ways at the bead of armies, who acts againſt rich 
and opulent enemies; ſometimes in countries abound- 
ing with all things, and which ſeem to invite the 
phunderer ! But Phocion would have hangs it infa- 
mous, had he returned from his campaigns laden with 
any inquifition, but the glory of his exalted actions, 
* ey benedictions 421 
This excellent perſon, amidſt all the ſeverity which 
rendered him in ſome meaſure intractable, when the 
intereſts of the republic were concerned, had ſo much 
natural ſoftneſs and humanity, that his enemies them- 
ſelves, always found: him diſpoſed to aſſiſt them. It 
might even have been ſaid, that he was a compoſition 
of two natures, - whoſe qualities were entirely oppoſite 
to each other in appearance, When he acted as a 
public man, he armed himſelf with fortitude, and 
Readineſs, and zeal ; he could ſometumes aſſume even 
the air of a. rigid indignation, and was inflexible in 
- ſupporting «diſcipline in its utmoſt ſtrictneis. If, on 
the other hand, he appeared in a private capacity, his 
conduct was a perpetual diſplay of mildneſs and affa- 
bility, condeſcenſion and patience, and was graced 
with all the virtues that can render the commerce of 


life agreeable. It was no inconſiderable merit, and 
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eſpecially in a military man, to be capable of uniting 
two ſuch different characters in ſuch a manner, that 
as the ſeverity which was neceſſary for the preſerva- 
tion of good order, was never ſeen to degenerate in- 
to the rigour that creates averſion in others; ſo the 
gentleneſs and complacency of his diſpoſition never 
ſunk into that ſoftneſs. and indifference which occa- 


ſions contempt. | 


He has been greatly applauded for reforming the 


modern cuſtom of his country, which made war and 
policy two different profeſſions ; and alſo for reſtoring 


the manner of governing of Pericles and Ariſtides, 
by uniting each of thoſe talents in himſelf. 
- As he was perſuaded, that eloquence was eſſential 


to a ſtateſman, and eſpecially in a republican govern- 


ment; he applied himſelf to the attainmegt of it 
with great aſſiduity and ſucceſs. His was conciſe, 
ſolid, full of force and ſenſe, and cloſe to the point 
in queſtion, He thought it beneath a ſtateſman to uſe 
a poinant and fatiric ſtyle, and his only anſwer to 
thoſe- who employed ſuch language againſt him, was 
ſilence and patience. () An orator having once in- 
terrupted him with many injurious expreſſions, he 
ſuffered him to continue in that ſtrain as long as he 
pleaſed, and then reſumed his own diſcourſe with as 
much coolneſs as if he had heard nothing. 

It was highly glorious for Phocion, that he was 
forty-five times elected a general by a people to whoſe 
caprice he was ſo little inclinable to accommodate his 
conduct, and it is remarkable that theſe elections al- 


ways happened when he was abſent, without any 


previous ſollicitations on his part, His wife was ſut- 
ficiently ſenſible how much this was for his glory, 
and one day when an Ionian lady of conſiderable 
rank, who lodged in her houſe, ſhewed her, with 
an air of oftentation and pleaſure, her ornaments of 


gold, with a variety of jewels and bracelets, ſhe an- 


ſwered her with a modeſt tone: For my part, I have 


() Plut. de ger. rep. p. $19, | 
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no ornament but Phecion, who, for theſe twenty years, 
has always been elected general of the Athenians. 

His regular and frugal life contributed not a little 
to the vigorous and healthy old age he enjoyed. 
When he was in his eightieth year, he commanded 
the forces, and ſuſtained all the fatigues of war, with 
the vivacity of a young officer. 

One of the great principles in the politics of Pho- 
cion was, that peace ought always to be the aim of 
every wiſe government, and, with this view, he was 
a conftant oppoſer of all wars that were either impru- 
dent or unneceſſary. He was even apprehenſive of 
thoſe that were moſt juſt and expedient ; becauſe he 
was ſenſible, that every war weakened and impove- 
riſhed a ſtate, even amidſt a ſeries of the greateſt vic- 
tories, and that whatever the advantage might be at 
the commencement of it, there was never any cer- 


tainty of terminating it, without experiencing the 


moſt tragical viciſſitudes of fortune. 

The intereſt of the public never gave way with 
him to any domeſtic views; he conſtantly refuſed to 
ſollicit, or act in favour of his ſon-in-law Charicles, 
who was ſummoned before the republic, to account 
ſor the ſums he had received from Harpalus, and he 
then addreſſed himſelf to him with this admirable ex- 
preſſion. I have made you my ſon-in-law, but only for 
what it honeſt — if It muſt indeed be ac- 
knowledged, that men” of this character ſeem very 
incommodious and inſupportable in the common tran- 
ſact ions of life: They are always ſtarting difficulties *, 
when any affair is propoſed to them; and never _ 
form any good offices with entire eaſe and grace, 
We muſt always deliberate whether what we 
of ſuch — wig be juſt or not. Their friends and 

relations have as little aſcendant over them as utter 


* Hzc' prima lex in amicitia aceipiends, cdm in nteris pen 
ſanciatur, ut neque rogemus res tis, tum fi quis contra rempubli- 
eurpes, nec faciamus rogati. Tur- cam ſe amici cauſa feciſſe fateatur, 
, et minimè Cic. 8 Amicit, 1. . 
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ſtrangers; and they always oppoſe, either their con- 
ſcience or ſome particular duties to antient friendſhip, 


affinity, or the advantage of their families. To this 
height of delicacy did Phocion carry the pagan pro- 
bity. k , 
2 ne may juſtly apply to him what Tacitus ſaid of 
à celebrated Roman, I mean Helvidius Priſcus *. Pho- 
cion who had as ſolid a genius as that perſon, applied 
himſelf at firſt to philoſophy, not to cover his indo- 
lence. with the pompous title of a ſage, but to quali- 
fy himſelf for entring upon the conduct of affairs 
with more vigour and reſolution againſt all unexpected 
accidents. He concurred in opinion with thoſe who 
acknowledged no other good or evil than virtue and 
vice, and who ranked all externals, as fortune, 
power, nobility, in the claſs of indifferent things. 
He was a firm friend, a tender huſband, a good' ſena- 
tor, a worthy citizen, and diſcharged all the offices 
of civil life with equal merit. He preſerved a ſteadi- 
neſs of mind in proſperity that reſembled ſtiffneſs and 
ſeverity, and deſpiſed death as much as riches. 
Theſe are part of the great qualities of Phocion 
who merited an happier end; and they were placed 
in their moſt amiable light by his death. The con- 
ſtancy of mind, the mildneſs of diſpoſition, and the 
forgetfulneſs of wrongs conſpicuous in his conduct on 
that occaſion, are above all his other praiſes, and infi- 
nitely enhance their luſtre, eſpecially as we ſhall ſee 


nothing comparable to him from henceforth in the 


Grecian hiſtory. . 
His infatuated and ungrateful country was not ſen- 
ſible of their unworthy proceeding till ſome time after 


/ * Ingeniam” illuftre altioribus tiam, nobilitatem, cæteraque er- 
Rudis juvenis admodum dedit, tra animum, neque bonis neque 
non ut nomine magnifico ſegne malis annumerant——Civis, ſena- 
otium velaret, ſed quo firmior ad- tor, maritus, amicus, cunctis vi- 
verſus fortuita rempublicam capeſ- 1x officiis æquabilis: opum con- 
ſeret. Doctores ſap;entiz ſecutus temptor, recti pervicax, conſtans 
eſt, qui fola bona quæ honeſta, adverſus metus, Tacit, bift, 1, 4. 
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his death. The Athenians then erected a ſtatue of 
braſs to his memory, and honourably entered his bones 
at the public expence. His accuſers alſo ſuffered a 
puniſhment ſuitable to their deſert ; but did not his 
judges themſelves deſerve to be treated with greater 
ſeverity than them? They puniſhed their own crime 


in others, and thought themſelves acquitted by a bra- 


zen ſtatue. They were even ready to relapſe into the 
ſame injuſtice againſt others who were equally inno- 
cent, whom they condemned during their lives, and 
had never the equity to acquit till after their death. 
() Caſſander was careful to improve the diſorder 
that reigned in Athens, and entered the Pirzus with 
a fleet of thirty-five veſſels which he had receiyed 
. Antigonus. The Athenians, when they beheld 


themſelves deſtitute of all ſuccours, unanimouſly re- 


ſolved to ſend deputies to Caſſander, in order to know 
the conditions on which they might treat of a peace; 
and it was mutually agreed that the Athenians ſhould 
continue maſters of the city, with its territories, and 
likewiſe of the revenues and ſhips. But they ſtipu- 
lated that the citadel ſhould remain in the power of 
Caſſander, till he had ended the war with the kings. 
And as to what related to the affairs of the republic, 
it was agreed, that thoſe, whoſe income amounted to 
ten minæ or a thouſand drachmæ, ſhould have a ſhare 
in the government, which was a leſs ſum by half 

than that which was the qualification for public em- 
ployments, when Antipater made himſelf maſter of 
Athens. In a word, the inhabitants of that city per- 
mitted Caſſander to chuſe what citizen he pleaſed to 


govern, the republic, and Demetrius Phalereus was 


elected to that dignity about the cloſe of the third 
year of the 105th olympiad. The ten years govern- 
ment therefore, which Diodorus and Diogenes have 
aſſigned Demetrius, is to be computed from the of 
ginning of the following year. 

Nile governed the republic in N ; he conſtantly 
(=) Diod. . 18. p. 642. 3 

treated 
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treated his fellow-citizens with all imaginable mild- 
neſs and humanity ; and hiſtorians acknowledge that 
the government was never better regulated than under 
Caſſander. This prince ſeemed inclinable to tyran- 
ny, but the Athenians were not ſenſible of its effects. 
And though Demetrius, whom he had conſtituted 
chief of the republic, was inveſted with a kind of ſo- 
vereign power, yet inſtead of aboliſhing the democra- 
cy, he may rather be ſaid to have re-eftabliſhed it. 
He acted in ſuch a manner, that the people ſcarce 
perceived that he was maſter. As he united in his 
perſon the politician and the man of letters, his ſoft 
and perſuaſive eloquence demonſtrated the truth of an 
expreſſion he frequently uſed ; that diſcourſe had as 
much power in a government as arms in war. His 
abilities in political affairs were equally conſpicuous ; 
for he produced ſpeculative philoſophy from the ſhade 
and inactivity of the ſchools, exhibited her in full 
light, and knew how to familiariſe her precepts with 
the moſt tumultuous affairs. It would haye been dif- 
ficult therefore to have found a perſon capable of ex- 
celling like him in the art of government, and the 
| ſtudy of the ſciences, . 

e acquired, during theſe ten years of his govern- 
ment, that reputation which cauſed him to be conſi- 
dered as one of the greateſt men Athens has produced. 
He augmented the revenues of the republic, and ad- 
orned the city with noble ſtructures; he was likewiſe 
induſtrious to diminiſh luxury, and all expences which 
tended to the promotion of pride, For which reaſon 


be diſapproved of thoſe that were laid out on the- 


tres , porticos, and new temples; and openly cen- 


 ® Mirabiliter dotrinam ex um- + Theatra, porticus, nova tem- 
braculis eruditorum otioque, non pla, verecundiùs reprehendo prop- 
modo in ſolem atque pulverem, ter Pompeium : ſed doctiſſimi im- 
fed in ipſum diſcrimen aciemque probant ut Phalereus Deme- 
rr re excel trius, qui Periclem, principem 
„ut et doctru iis, et re- Græciæ, vituperabat quod tantam 
| genda civitate princeps eſſet, quis pecuniam in præclara ula propylæa 
facile prater hunc inveniri poteſt? conjecerit, Cic. J. 2, de Office 
Cic. J. 3. de Ig. n, 15. | ö n. 60. e | 
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ſured Pericles, for having beſtowed ſuch a ai 
ſum of money on the magnificient of the tem- 
temple of Pallas, called ()) Propyl/za. But in all pub- 
lick feaſts which had been confecrated by antiquity, or 
when the people were inclinable to be expenſive in the 
celebration of any ſacred ſolemnities, he nN 
them to uſe their riches as they pleaſed. 

(2) The expence was exceſſive at the death of 
great perſons, and their ſepulchres were as ſumptuous 
and magnificent as thoſe of the Romans in the age of 
Cicero, Demetrius made a law to aboliſh this abuſe 
which had paſſed into a cuſtom, and inflicted penalties 
on thoſe who diſobeyed it. He alſo ordered the cere- 
monials of funerals to be performed by night, and 
none were permitted to place any other ornament on 
tombs,” but a column three cubits high, or a plain 
table, menſam; and he appointed a particular ſtrate 
5 enforce the obſervation of this law. 1 

(a) He likewiſe made laws for the regulation of man- 
ners, and commanded young perſons to teſtify reſpect 
for their parents at home ; and in 'the city to thoſe 
whom they met in their way, and to themſelves, when 

were alone. 


() The poor citizens were likewiſe the objects of his 


of the deſcendants of Ariſtides, that Athenian gene- 
ral, who after he had poſſeſſed the greateſt offices in 
the ſtate, and governed the affairs of the — 
a very conſiderable time, died ſo poor, that the public 
was obliged to defray the charges of his 4 Be. 
metrius took care of thoſe deſcendants, who were poor, 
and aſſigned them a daily ſum for their ſubſiſtance. 
( c) och, fays Ælian, was the government of De- 


to the Athenians, obliged him to quit Wie ai in 
the manner we ſhall ſoon relate. 

Plut. in prexcept. reip. ger. p. 8 18. 
56. uct 
© Elan, J. 3. A 695 4 
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attention. There were at that time in Athens, ſome 


metrius Phalereus, till the ſpirit of envy, ſo natural 
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The advantageous teſtimonials rendered by ancient 
authors of the greateſt repute, not only of his extraor- 
dinary talents and ability in the art of government, but 
likewiſe his virtue, and the wiſdom of his conduct, is 
a plain refutation of all that has been advanced by 
Athenæus, on the authority of the hiſtorian Duris, 
with relation to the irregularity of his deportment ; 
and ſtrengthens the conjecture of M. Bonamy, who 
ſuppoſes, that Duris, or Athenæus, have imputed that 
to Demetrius Phalereus, which related only to De- 
metrius Poliorcetes, the fon of Antigonus, to whom 
lian aſeribes the very partuiclars which Athenæus 
had cited from Duris. (d) The reader may have re- 
courſe to the diſſertation of M. Bonamy, which has 
been very uſeful to me in the courfe of this work. 

(e) During the 105th olympiad Demetrius Phale- 
reus cauſed the inhabitants of Attica to be numbered, 
and they amounted to twenty-one thouſand (7) citi- 
zens, ten thouſand (g) ſtrangers, and “ forty thouſand 
(5) domeſtics. 
(i) We now return to Polyſperchon. When he had 
received intelligence, that Caſſander had made him- 
felf maſter of Athens, he immediately haſtened to 
beſiege him in that city; but as the ſiege took up a 
great length of time, he left part of his troops before 
the place, and advanced with the reſt into Pelopon- 
neſus, to force the city of Megara to ſurrender. The 
inhabitants made a long and vigorous defence, which 
compelled Polyſperchon to employ his attention and 
forces on thoſe quarters to which he was called by © 
more preffing neceſſities. He diſpatched Clitus to the 
Helleſpont, with orders to prevent the enemies troops 


R (4) Tom. 8. des memoires de I Academ. des Belles Lettres. 

(e) Athen. I. 6. p. 272. -7 T0 Adwatss, (gs) burn. 
1 61x4T 8. (/) Diod, I. 18. P · 642.—646. 18 E 
I The wwords in the original evident miſtake, and it undoubt» 
Ft per 7H %, edly ought to be read Ti 
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from paſſing out of Aſia into Europe. Nicanor ſet fail, 
at the ſame time, from the port of Athens, in ander : 
to attack him, but was himſelf defeated near Byzan- 
tium. Antigonus having advanced in a very ſeaſon- 
able juncture, made himſelf amends for this loſe beat 
Clitus and took all his fleet, except the veſſel of uu, 
which eſcaped with great difficulty. 

(4) Antigonus was moſt embarraſſed in his endea- 
yours to reduce Eumenes, whoſe valour, wiſdom, and 
great ability in the art of war, were more formidable 
to him than all the reſt, though he had beſieged and 
blocked him up, for twelve months, in the caſtle of 
Nora. He therefore made a ſecond attempt to en- 
gage him in his intereſt, for he had taken meaſures to 
that effect, before he formed that ſiege. He accord- 
ingly conſigned this commiſſion to Jerom of Cardia his 
countryman, and a famous hiſtorian of that time , 
Who was authorized by him to make overtures of ac- 
commodation to his adverſary. Eumenes conducted 
this negotiation with ſo much dexterity and addreſs, 
that he extricated himſelf from the ſiege, at the very 
juncture wherein he was reduced to the laſt extremi- 
ties, and without entring into any particular engage 

ments with Antigonus. For the latter having inſert- 
ed in the oath which Eumencs was to ſwear in conſe- 
quence of this accommodation, that be would conſider 
all thoſe as his friends and enemies, who ſhould prove 
ſuch to Antigonus ; Eumenes changed that article, 
and ſwore that he would regard all thoſe as his friends 
and enemies, who ſhould be ſuch to Olympias and 
the kings, as well as to Antigonus. He hen deſired 
the Macedonians who aſſiſted at the ſiege, to deter- 
_ which of theſe two forms was beſt ; and as they 

re guided by their affection for the royal family, 

| they declared, without the leaſt heſitation, for th 


it Plat. in Eemen. p. 590. 
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of Alexander among themſebves, 5 E 
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form drawn up by Eumenes ; upon which he ſwore to 
it, and the ſiege was immediately raiſed, 
When Antigonus was informed of the manner in 
which this affair was concluded, he was ſo diflatished 
with it, that he refuſed to ratify the treaty, and gave 
orders for the ſiege to be inſtantly renewed, "Theſe 
orders however came too late, for as ſoon as Eumenes 
ſaw the enemy's forces were withdrawn from before 
the place, he quitted it without delay, with the re. 
mains of his troops, which amounted: to five hundred 
men, and ſaved himſelf in Cappadocia, where he im- 
mediately aſſembled two thouſand of his veteran ſol- 
_ diers, and made all the neceſſary preparations for ſu- 
ſtaining the war, which he foreſaw would ſoon be re- 
vived againſt him. 1810 | I 
The revolt of Antigonus from the kings, having 
occaſioned a great alarm, Polyſperchon the regent diſ- 
patched to Eumenes, in the name of the kings, a 
commiſſion, by which he was conſtituted captain- 
general of Aſia minor; others were likewiſe ſent to 
Teutames and Antigenes, colonels of the Argyraſ- 
pides, to join, and ſerve under him, againſt Anti- 
gonus. The neceſſary orders were alſo tranſmitted 
to thoſe who had the care of the kings treaſures, to 
pay him five hundred talents, for the re- eſtabliſnment 
of his own affairs, and likewiſe to furniſh him with 
all the ſums that would be neceſſary to defray the 
expence of the war. All theſe were accompanied 
with letters from Olympias. 
0) Eumenes was very ſenſible that the accumula- 
tion of all theſe honours on the head of a ſtranger, 
would infallibly excite a violent envy againſt him, and 
render him odious to the Macedonians: But as he 
was incapable of acting to any effect without them, 
and ſince the good of the ſervice itſelf made it ne- 
ceſſary for him to employ all his efforts to gain them, 
he began with refuſing the ſums which were granted 
5 A. M. 3686. Ant. J. C. 318. Diod. I. 18. p. 
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him for bis own uſe, declaring that he had no occa- 
ſion for them, becauſe he was not intent on any 
advantage of his own, nor on any enter- 
prize of that tendency. He was ſtudious to treat 
every perſon about him, the officers, and even the 
ſoldiers, with an obliging civility, in order to extin- 
guiſh, as much as poſſible, or at leaſt to weaken, 
by an engaging conduct, the jealouſy to which his 
condition, as a ftranger, afforded a plau ſible pretext, 
though he | endeavoured not to draw it upon him by 
any conduct of his own. 
But an impediment, ſtill more invincible in ap- 
pearance, threw him under a reſtraint, and created 
him very cruel inquietudes. Antigenes and Teuta- 


mes, who commanded the Argyraſpides, thought it 


diſhonourable to their nation, to ſubmit to a ſtranger, 
and refuſed to attend him in council, "On the other 
hand, he could not, without derogating from the 


| Prerogatives of his poſt, comply with them in that 


point, and conſent to ſuch a degradation. An in- 
genious fiQion diſengaged him from this perplexity, 
and he had recourſe to the aids of religion, or rather 
ſuperſtition, which has always a powerful influence 


over the minds of men, and ſeldom fails of accom- 
pliſhing its effect. He aſſured them, That Alex- 


ander, arrayed in his royal robes, had appeared to 
4 him in his ſlumber, and ſhewn him a magnificent 


"<< tent, in which a Throne was erected, and that the 


„ monarch declared to him, that while they held 
& their councils in that tent, to deliberate on their 
66 affairs, he himſelf would be always preſent, ſeated 
© on that throne ; from whence he would iſſue his 
orders to his captains, and that he would conduct 
them in the execution of all their deſigns and en- 
6 terprizes, provided they would always addreſs them- 
6 ſelves to him.” This diſcourſe was ſufficient, and 
the minds of all who heard it were wrought upon by 
the profound reſpect they entertained for the memory 


of that prince: In conſequence of which they imme- 
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diately ordered . a ſplendid tent to be erected, and 


«ca throne placed in it, which was to be called the 
&« throne of Alexander; and on this were to be laid 
his diadem and crown, with his ſcepter and arms; 
that all the chiefs ſhould reſort thither every morn- 
„ ing to offer ſacrifices; that their conſultations 
& ſhould be held near the throne, and that all orders 
& ſhould be received in the name of the king, as if 
d taking care of his king- 
„ dom,” Eumenes ed the diſpute by this ex- 
pedient, which met with, unanimous approbation. 
No one raiſed himſelf aboye the others, but each 
competitor continued in the enjoyment of his priv- 
leges, till new events decided them in a more poſitive 
Manner. 

(m) As Eumenes was ſuffieiently ſupplied with money, 
he ſoon raiſed a very conſiderable body of troops, and 


had an army of twenty thouſand men, in the ſeaſon 


of ſpring. Theſe forces, with Eumenes at their head, 


were ſufficient to ſpread terror among his enemies. 


Ptolemy failed to the coaſts of Cilicia, and employed 
all ſorts of expedients to corrupt the Argyraſpides. 


Antigonus, on his part, made the ſame attempts by 


the emiſſaries he had in his camp, but neither the 
one, nor the other, could ſucceed then, ſo much had 
Eumenes gained upon the minds of his ſoldiers, and 


fo great was the confidence they repoſed in him. 


e advanced, with theſe affectionate troops, into 
Syria and Phcoenicia, to recover thoſe provinces. which 


Ptolemy had ſeized with the greateſt injuſtice, The 


maritime force of Phœnicia, in conjunction with the 
fleet which the regent had already procured, would 
have rendred them abſolute maſters by ſea, and they 


might likewiſe have been capable of tranſmitting all 


neceſſary fuccours to each other. Could Eumenes 
have ſucceeded in this deſign, it would have been a 


* deciſive blow ; but the fleet of Polyſperchon having 
been entirely deſtroyed by the miſ-conduQ of Clitus, 


(=) Diod. I, 18. p. 636638. ; 
who 
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who commanded it, that misfortune rendred his pro- 
ject ineffectual. Antigonus, who had defeated him, 
marched by land, immediately after that victory, a- 
gainſt Eumenes with an army much more numerous 
than his own. Eumenes made a prudent retreat 
through Cceloſyria, after which he paſſed the Euphra- 
tes, and took up his winter-quarters at Carres in Me- 
fopotamia. | 
() During his continuance in thoſe parts, he ſent 
to Pithon, governour of Media, and to Seleucus, go- 
vernour of Babylon, to preſs them to join him with 
their forces againſt Antigonus, and cauſed the orders 
of the kings to be ſhewn them, by which they were 
enjoined to comply with his demand. They anſwer- 
ed, that they were ready to aſſiſt thoſe monarehs, 
but that as to his own particular, they would have no 
tranſactions with a man who had been declared a pub- 
lick enemy by the Macedonians. This was only a 
pretext, and they were actuated by a much more pre- 
valent motive, If they had acknowledged the autho- 
xity of Eumenes, and had obeyed him by advancing 
to him, and ſubjeQing their troops to his com mand, 
they muſt alſo have acknowledged the ſovereign power 
of the regent, as well as of thoſe who were maſters 
of the royal pupils, and made uſe, of their names, to 
render their own power more extenſive. Pithon and. 
Seleueus, muſt therefore, by inevitable conſequence, 
have owned, that they held their governments only 
from thoſe kings, and might be diveſted of them, at 
their pleaſure, and by vertue of the firſt order, to that 
effect, which would have deſtroyed all their ambitious: 
pretenſions with a ſingle ſtroke: | 
Moſt of the officers of Alexander, who had ſhared 
the governments of the empire among themſelves, 
after his death, were ſollicitous to ſecure themſelves. 
the ſupreme. power in their ſeveral provinces ; for 
- which reaſon they had choſen a perſon of a mean ca- 
Facity, and an infant, on whom they conferred the 
(=) Diod. I. 19. p. 660, 66 1. 
| title 
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title of ſovereign, in order to have ſufficient time ts 
eftabliſh their ufurpations under a weak government. 
But all theſe meaſures would have been diſconcerted, 
if they had allowed Eumenes an aſcendant over them,, 
with ſuch an air of ſuperiority, as ſubjected them to 
his orders. He iſſued them indeed in the name of the 
Kings ; but this was a circumſtance they were deſirous 
of evading, and at the ſame time it created him ſo 
many enemies and obſtructions. They were alſo ap- 
prehenſive of the merit and ſuperior genius of Eume- + 
nes, who was capable of the greateſt and moſt diffi- 
cult enterprizes. It is certain, that of all the cap- 
tains of Alexander, he had the greateſt ſhare of wiſ- 
dom and bravery, and was alſo the moſt ſteady in his 
reſolutions ; for he never broke his engagements with 
any of thoſe commanders, though they did not ob- 
ſerve the ſame fidelity with reſpect to him. 
Eumenes marched from Babylonia the following 
| foring, and was in danger of loſing his army by a 
ſtratagem of Seleucus. The troops were incamped 
in a plain near the Euphrates, and Seleucus, by cut- 
ting the banks from that river, laid all the neighbour- 

ing country under water. Eumenes, however, was 
ſo expeditious as to gain an eminence with his troops, 

and found means the next day, to drain off the inun- 

dation fo effectually, that he purſued his march almoſt 
without ſuſtaining any loſs. 

(o) Seleucus was then reduced to the neceſlity of mak- 
ing a truce with him, and of granting him a peaceable 
paſſage through the territories of his province, in or- 
der to arrive at Suſa, where he diſpoſed his troops into 
quarters of refreſhment, while he ſollicited all the go- 
vernors of the provinces in upper Aſia, for ſuccours. 


Ile had before notified to them the order of the kings, 


and thoſe whom he had charged with that commiſſion, 
found them all aſſembled, at the cloſe of a war they 
had undertaken in concert agaiuſt Pithon the governor 

of Media, T his Pithon having purſued the very ſame 

(2) Diod. I. 19. p. 662.—664. Plut, ia Eumen, 

| © 2 meaſures. 
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_ meaſures in the upper Aſia, which Antigonus had 
formed in the lower, had cauſed Philotas to ſuffer 
death, and made himſelf maſter of his government. 
He would likewiſe have attempted to treat the reſt in 
the ſame manner, if they had not oppoſed him by this 


eonfederacy, which the common intereſt had formed | 


againſt him. Peuceſtes, governor of the province of 
Perſia, had the command in chief conferred upon 
kim, and defeated Pithon, drove him out of Media, 
and obliged him to go to Babylon to implore the pro- 
teftion of Seleucus. All the confederates were ſtill in 
the camp after this victory, when the deputies from 
Eumenes arrived, and they immediately marched from 
Suſa to join him : Not that they were really devoted 
to the royal party, but becauſe they were more appre- 
henſive than ever, of being ſubjected to the victorious 
Antigonus, who was then at the head of a powerful 
army, and either diveſted of their employments all 
fuch governors as he ſuſpected, or reduced them to 
the ſtate of mere officers, liable to be removed and 
puniſhed at his pleaſure, | 
They joined Eumenes, therefore, with all their 
forces, which compoſed an army of above twenty 
thouſand men. With this reinforcement, he ſaw him- 
felf not only in a condition to oppoſe Antigonus, who 
was then advancing to him, but till much ſuperior in 
the number of his troops. The ſeaſon was far ad- 
vanced, when Antigonus arrived at the banks of the 
Tuygris, and was obliged to take winter-quarters in 
(p) Meſopotamia ; where, with Seleucus and Pithon, 
who were then of his party, he concerted meaſures 
for the operations of the next-campaign. | 
(q) During theſe tranſactions, Macedonia was the 
ſcene of a great revolution. Olympias, the mother 
of Alexander the Great, whom Polyſperchon had 
recalled, had made herſelf abſolute miſtreſs of affairs, 
and cauſed Aridzus, or Philip, who had enjoyed the 
title of King for ſix years and four months, to be 
(p) A. M. 3687, Ant. J. C. 317. (2) Diod. I. 19. p. 659, 660. 
| | W 
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t to death. Eurydice his conſort ſuſtained the ſame 
= for Olympias fent her a dagger, à cord, and 4 
bowl of poiſon, gon only allowed her the liberty of 
chuſing her death. She accordingly gave the prefer- 
ence to the cord, and then ſtrangled herſelf, after ſhe 
had uttered a thouſand imprecations againſt her enemy 
and murdereſs. Nicanor, the brother of Caſſander, 
and a hundred of the principal friends of this latter, 
likewiſe ſuffered death. 

Theſe repeated barbarities did not long remain un- 
puniſhed. Olympias had retired to Pydna with the 
young king Alexander, and his mother Roxana, with 
Theſſalonica, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, and 
Decidamia, the daughter of Æacides king of Epirus, 
and ſiſter of Pyrrhus. Caffander did not loſe any 
time, but advanced thither, and beſieged them by ſea 
and land. acides prepared to afliſt the princeſſes, 
and was already upon his march ; but the greateſt 
part of his forces, who were averſe to that expedition, 
revolted from the king, and condemned him to ba- 
niſhment, when they returned to Epirus. They 
likewiſe maſſacred all his friends, and Pyrrhus, the 
fon of acides, who was then but an infant, would 
have fuffered the fame fate, if a ſett of faithful do- 
meſtics had not happily withdrawn him from their 
rage. Epirus then declared in favour of Caſſander, 
who ſent "Lyſciſcus thither to take upon him the go- 
vernment in his name. Olympias had then no re- 
courſe but only from Polyſperchon, who was then in 
Perrhcebia, a ſmal province on the confines of Ætolia, 
and was preparing to ſuccour her; but Caffander ſent 
Callas, one of his generals, againſt him, who cor- 
rupted the greateſt part of his troops, and obliged him 
to retire into Naxia, a city of Perrheebia, where he 
belieged him. Olympias, who had ſupported all the 
miſeries of famine with an invincible courage, havin 
now loſt all hopes of relief, was compelled to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, 

Caſſander, in order to deſtroy her, in a manner 


that 
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that might give the leaſt offence, prompted the rela- 
tions of the principal officers whom Olympias had 
cauſed to be flain during her regency, to accuſe her 
in the aſſembly of the Macedonians, and to ſue for 
vengeance for the cruelties ſhe had committed. The 
requeſt of theſe perſons was granted ; and when they 
had all been heard, ſhe was condemned to die, though 
abſent, and no one interpoſed his good offices in her 
defence. After ſentence of death had paſſed, Caſſan- 
der propoſed to her, by ſome friends, to retire to 
Athens, promiſing to. accomodate her with a galley, 
to convey her thither, whenever ſhe ſhould. be ſo diſ- 
poſed. - His intention was to deſtroy her in her paſſage 
by ſea, and to publiſh through all Macedonia, that the 
gods, amidſt their diſpleaſure, at her horrible cruelties, 
had abandoned her to the mercy of the waves : for 
he was apprehenſive of a retaliation from the Mace- 
donians, and was therefore deſirous of caſting upon 
providence, all the odious circumſtances of his own 
TI 5 5 ; * 
mm whether ſhe had been advertiſed of 
Caſſander's deſign, or whether ſhe was actuated by 
ſentiments of grandeur,. ſo natural to perſons of her 
rank, imagined her preſence alone would calm the 


ſtorm, and anſwered, with an imperious air, that 


ſhe was not a woman who would have recourſe to 
flight, and inſiſted on pleading her own cauſe in the 
public aſſembly; adding, this was the leaſt favour that 
could be granted a queen, or rather that it was an act 


of juſtice, which could not be refuſed to perſons of 


the loweſt rank. Caſſander had no inclination to 
conſent to this demand, having reaſon to be appre- 
henfive, that the remembrance of Philip and Alex- 
ander, for whom the Macedonians. retained the utmoſt 
veneration, would create a ſudden change in their re- 
ſolutions, he therefore ſent two hundred ſoldiers en- 


tirely devoted to his will, with orders to deſtroy her: 
but as reſolute as they were in themſelves, they were 


ancapable of ſupporting the air of majeſty which ap- 
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peared in the eyes and aſpect of that princeſs ; and 
retired without executing their commiſſion. It be- 
came neceſſary therefore, to employ in this murder, 
the relations of thoſe whom ſhe had cauſed to ſuffer 
death, and they were tranſported at the opportunity of 
gratifying their vengeance in making their court to 
Caſſander. Thus periſhed the famous Olympias, the 
daughter, the ſiſter, the wife, and the mother of kings, 
and who really merited ſo tragical a period of her days, 
in conſequence of all her crimes and cruelties; but it 
is impoſſible to ſee her periſh in this manner, without 
deteſting the wickedneſs of a prince who deprived her 
of life in ſo unworthy a manner. | | 
(7) Caſſander already beheld an aſſured paſſage to 
the Macedonian throne opened to his ambition ; but 
he thought it incumbent on him to have recourſe to 
other meaſures, in order to ſecure himſelf againſt the 
viciſſitudes of time, the inconſtancy of the Macedo- 
nians, and the jealouſy of his competitors. T heſſa- 
lonica, the ſiſter of Alexander the Great, being quali- 
fed by her illuſtrious birth, and authority in Mace- 
donia, to coneiliate to him the friendſhip of the gran- 
dees, and people of that kingdom, he hoped, by e- 
ſpouſing her, to attach them in a peculiar manner 
to himſelf, in conſequence of the eſteem and reſpect 
they teſtified for the royal family. 4 Blk - 
There was ſtill one obſtacle more to be ſurmount- 
ed, without which Caſſander would have always 
been deemed an uſurper, and a tyrant. The young 
prince Alexander, the ſon of Alexander the Great, 
by Roxana, was ſtill living, and had been acknow- 
ledged king, and the lawful heir to the throne, It 
became neceſſary therefore to remove this prince and 
his mother out of the way. Caſſander *, embolden- 
ed by the ſuceeiꝭ of his former crime, was determined 
to commit a ſecond, from whence he expected to de · 
(7) Dod. I. 19. p. 695697. . 4 
Faud ignarus ſumma ſcelera incipi cum periculo, peragi cum 
premio, Tacit, 6 | — 
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rive all ts fruit of his hopes. Prudence, however, 


made it neceſſary for him to ſound the diſpoſition of 
the Macedonians, with reſpe& to the death of Olym- 
for if they ſhewed themſelves inſenſible, at the 
of that princeſs, he t be certain that the 


death of the young king his mother, would af- 


ere He therefore judged it expedient 


to proceed with caution, and advance by moderate 


ſteps, to the execution of his ſcheme. In order to 
which he began with cauſing Alexander and Roxana 


to be conducted to the caſtle of Amphipolis, by a good 
eſcort commanded by Glaucias, an officer entirely 


devoted to his — When they arrived at that 


treated rather like private perſons, whom ner 


motives of ſtate made it neceſſary to ſecure. 
He intended by his next ſtep, to make it evident 
that he claimed 9 power in Macedonia. With 


this view, and in order to render the memory of 


Olympias ſtill more odious, he gave orders for per- 
forming with great magnificence the funeral obſequies 
of king Philip, 2 and queen Eurydice his 
wife, who had been mumdered by the directions of 


Olympias. He commanded the uſage of ſuch mourn—- 


as was cuſtomary in ſolemnities of that nature, 
and cauſed the royal remains to be depoſited in the 
tombs appropriated to the ſepulture of the Macedo- 
nian kings; affecting by theſe -exteriors of diflembled: 
forrow, to manifeſt his zeal for the royal family, at 
= — time that he was meditating the deſtruction 
t 
N in conſequence of the information 
he received of the death of Olympias, and the ex- 
altation of Caſſander to the throne; of Macedonia, 
had ſheltered himſelf in Naxia,' a citfof Perrhœbia, 
where he had ſuſtained a fiege, and from whence he 
retreated with a very inconſiderable body af troops, 


of cates ; after which he advanced into /Etolia, 


where 


* 
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to paſs into Theſſaly, in order to join ſome. forces 


Ts 


where he was greatly reſpected. Caſſander followed 
him cloſely, and marched his army into Bceotia, 
where the ancient inhabitants of Thebes were ſeen 
wandering from place to place, without any fixed 
habitation or retreat. He was touched with the ca- 
kmitous condition of that city which was once ſo 
powerful, and had been razed to its very foundations 
by the command of Alexander, After a period of 
twenty years he endeayoured to re- inſtate it in its 
primitive ſplendor ; the Athenians offered to rebuild 


part of the walls at their own expence, and ſeveral 


towns and cities of Italy, Sicily and Greece, beſtow- 


ed conſiderable ſums on that occaſion by voluntary 


contributions : By which means Thebes, in a ſhort 
ſpace of time, recovered its ancient opulence, and 
became even richer than ever, by the care and mag- 
nificence of Caſſander, who was juſtly conſidered as 
the father and reſtorer of that city. = 19 

W hen he had given proper orders for the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of Thebes, he advanced into Peloponneſus, 
againſt Alexander the ſon of Polyſperchon, and 
marched directly to Argos, that ſurrendered without 


_ reſiſtance, upon which all the cities of the Meflenians, 


except Ithome, followed that example. Alexander, 
terrified at the rapidity of his conqueſts, endeavoured 
to check them by a battle; but Caſſander, who was 


much inferior to him in troops, was unwilling to 


Razard a battle, and thought it more adviſeable to re- 
tire into Macedonia, after he had left good garriſons 
in the places he had taken. : 

(s) As he knew the merit of Alexander, he endea- 
voured to diſengage him from the party of Anti- 
gonus, and attach him to his own, by offering him 
the government of all Peloponneſus, with the com- 
mand of the troops ſtationed in that country. An 


offer ſo advantageous, was accepted by Alexander 


without any heſitation ; but he did not long enjoy-it, 


having been unfortanately flain ſoon after, by ſome 


(-) Dion, I. 19. p. 7505-708, 20 | 
citizens 
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citizens of Sicyone, where he then reſided, who had 
combined to deſtroy him. This conſpiracy, however 
did not produce the effects expected from it; for 
Crateſipolis, the wife of Alexander, whoſe heart was 
a compoſition of grandeur and fortitude, inſtead of 
manifeſting any conſternation at the ſight of this fa- 
tal accident, and as ſhe was beloved by the ſoldiers, 
and honoured by the officers, whom ſhe had always 
obliged and ſerved, repreſſed the inſolence of the Si- 
cyonians, and defeated them in a battle; after which 
ſhe cauſed thirty of the moſt mutinous among them 


to be hung up; appeaſed all the troubles which had 


been excited by the ſeditious in the city, re-entered it 
in a victorious manner, and governed it with a wiſ- 
dom that acquired her -the admiration of all thoſe 
who heard any mention of her conduct. 

(t) Whilſt Caſſander was employing all his efforts to 
eſtabliſh himſelf on the throne of Macedonia, Anti- 
gonus was concerting meaſures. to rid himſelf of a 
dangerous enemy, and having taken the field, the 
enſuing ſpring, he advanced to Babylon, where he 
augmented his army with the troops he received from 


Pithon and Seleucus, and then paſſed the Tigris to 
attack Eumenes; who had neglected nothing on his 
part to give him a warm reception, He was much 


ſuperior to Antigonus in the number of his troops, 
and yet more in the abilities of a great commander; 
though the other was far from being defective in thoſe 
qualifications ; for next to Eumenes, he was undoubt- 
edly the beſt general and ableſt ſtateſman of his time. 
4 Eumenes had this misfortune, that his army 
being compoſed of different bodies of troops, witk 
the governors of provinces at their head, each of them 
pretended to the command in chief. Eumenes not 
being a Macedonian, but a Thracian by birth, every 
one of thoſe governors thought himſelf, ſor that rea- 
ſon, his ſuperior. We may add to this, that the 


( A. M. 3688. Ant. J. C. 316. (2) Diod, I. 19. p. 669—672. ; 
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pomp, ſplendor and magnificence affected by them, 
ſeemed to leave an infinite diſtance between him and 
them who aſſumed the air of real Satrapz. They ima- 
gined, in conſequence of a miſtaken and ill-timed 
Ambition *, but very cuſtomary with great men, that 
to give ſumptuous repaſts, and add to them whatever 
may exalt pleaſure and gratify ſenſe, were part of the 
duties of a ſoldier of rank; and eſtimating their own 
merit by the largeneſs of their revenues and expences, 
they flattered themſelves that they had acquired, by 
their means, an extraordinary credit, and a great au- 
thority over the troops, and that the army had all the 
conſideration and eſteem for them imaginable, 

(x) A circumſtance happened at this time, which 
ought to have undeceived them : As the ſoldiers were 
marching in queſt of the enemy, Eumenes, who was 
| ſeized with a dangerous indiſpoſition, was carried in 
a litter, at a conſiderable diſtance from the army, to 
be more remote from the noiſe, and that he might 
enjoy the refreſhment of ſlumber, of which he had 
long been deprived, When they had made ſome 
advance, and began to perceive the enemy appear on 
the riſing grounds, they halted on a ſudden and be- 
gan to call for Eumenes. At the ſame time, the 
caſt their bucklers on the ground, and declared to their 
officers, that they would not proceed on their march, 
till Eumenes came to command them. He accord- 
ingly came with all expedition, haſtening the flaves 
who carried him, and opening the curtains on each 
{ide of his litter: He then ſtretched out his hands to 
the ſoldiers and made them a declaration of his joy 
and gratitude, When the troops beheld him, they 
immediately ſaluted him in the Macedonian language, 
reſumed their bucklers, claſhed upon them with their 
pikes, and broke loud acclamations of victory, and 

(x) A. M. 3689. Ant. J. C. 315. | 
Non deerant qui ambitione dinum ut inftrumenta belli mer- 


ſtolida e luxurioſos apparatus carentur. Tacit. 
conviviorum et irritamenta libi- 


defiance 
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defiance to their enemies, as if they deſired only to ſes 


their general at their head. 


When Anti 
nes was ill, and cauſed himſelf to be carried in a 


litter, in the rear of the army, he advanced in hopes 


that his diſtemper would deliver his enemies into his 


hands, but when he came near enough to take a 
view of them, and beheld their chearful aſpects, the 


diſpoſition of their army, and particularly the litter ; 


which was carried from rank to rank, he burſt into 
a loud vein of laughter, in his- uſual manner, and 
addrefling himſelf to one of his officers. Tate notice, 


ſaid he, of — litter; it is that which has drawn up 


thoſe troops againſt us, and is now preparing to attack us, 
And then, without loſing a moment's time, he cauſed 
a retreat to be founded, and returned to his camp. 

Plutarch remarks, that the Macedonians made it 
very evident, on this occaſion, that they judged all 
the other Satrapz exceedingly well qualified to give 
ſplendid entertainments, and diſpoſe great feaſts, but 
that they eſteemed Eumenes alone capable of. com- 
manding an army with ability. This is a ſolid and 
ſenſible refleQion, and affords room for a variety of 


applications; and points out the falſe taſte for glory, 


and the injudiciouſneſs of thoſe officers and com- 
manders, who are only ſtudious to diſtinguiſh them- 
ſelves in the army by magnificent collations, and place 
their principal merit in ſurpaſſing others in 
and frequently in ruining themſelves without thanks 
by thoſe ridiculous expences. I ſay without thanks, 
becauſe no body thinks himſelf iged to them for 
their profuſion, and _ are always the worſt ſervants 
of the ſtate. | 

The two armies having ſeparated without any 
previous engagement, encamped at the diſtance of 
three furlongs from each other, with a river and 


ſeveral large pools of water between them; and as 
they ſuſtained great inconveniencies becauſe the whole | 
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country was eaten up, Antigonus ſent ambaſſadors to 
the Satrapz and Macedonians of the army of Eume- 
nes, to prevail upon them to quit that general and 
join him, making them at the ſame time, the moſt 
magnificent promiſes to induce their compliance. 


The Macedonians rejected his propoſals, and diſmiſſed 


the ambaſſadors, with fevere menaces, in caſe they 
ſhould preſume to make any ſuch for the future; 
Eumenes, after having commended them for their 
fidelity, related to them this very ancient fable. 
«© A lion entertaining a paſſion for a young virgin; 
„% demanded her one day in marriage of her father, 
c whoſe anſwer was, that he efteemed this alliance a 
great honour to him, and was ready to preſent his 
< daughter to him; but that his large nails and teeth 
4 made him apprehenſive left he ſhould employ them 
e a little too rudely upon her, if the leaſt difference 
£6 ſhould ariſe between them with relation to their 
% houſhold affairs. The lion who was paſſionately 
„ fond of the maid, immediately ſuffered his claws 
<< to: be pared' off, and his teeth to be drawn out. 
After which the father caught up a ſtrong cudgel 
„and ſoon drove away his pretended ſon-in-law. 
This, continued Eumenes, is the aim of Antigonus: 
«© He amuſes you with mighty promiſes, in order to 
£6 make himſelf maſter of your forces, but when he 
£6 has accompliſhed that deſign, he will ſoon make 
«6 you ſenſible of his teeth and claws.” | 

(z) A few days after this event, ſome deſerters from 
the army of Antigonus, having acquainted Eumefies, 
that that general was preparing to decamp the next 
night, about the hour of nine or ten in the evening, 
Eumenes at firſt ſuſpected, that his intention was to 
advance into the province of Gabene, which was a 
fertile country, capable of ſubſiſting numerous ar- 
mies, and very commodious and ſecure for the troops, 
by reaſon of the inundations and rivers with which it 
abounded, and therefore he reſolved to prevent his 


Diod. p. 672, 673. 


execution 
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execution of that deſign. With this view he pre- 
vailed, by ſums of money, upon ſome foreign ſol- 
diers, to go like deſerters into the camp of Anti- 
gonus, and acquaint him, that Eumenes intended to 
attack him the enſuing night. In the mean time 
he cauſed the baggage to be conveyed away, and or- 
dered the troops to take ſome refreſhment, and then 
march. Antigonus, upon this falſe intelligence, cauſed 
his troops to continue under arms, while Eumenes 
in the mean time advanced on his way. Antigonus 
was ſoon informed „ran that he had decamped, 
and finding that he had been over- reached by his ene- 
my, he ſtill perſiſted in his firſt intention; and hav- 
ing ordered his troops to ſtrike their tents, he pro- 
ceeded with ſo much expedition, that his march re- 
ſembled a purſuit. But when he ſaw that it was 
impaſſible to advance with his whole army up to Eu- 
menes, who had gained upon him, at leaſt ſix hours, 
in his march, he left his infantry under the command 
of Pithon, and proceeded with the cavalry, on a full 
gallop, and came up by break of day with the rear 
guard of the enemy who were deſcending a hill. He 
then halted upon the top, and Eumenes who diſcovered 
this body of cavalry, imagined it to be the whole 
army, upon which he diſcontinued his march and 
formed his troops in order of battle, By theſe means 
Antigonus played off a retalliation upon Eumenes, 
and amuſed him in his turn; for he prevented the 
continuance of his march, and gave his own infantry 
ſufficient time to come up. Fir 
(a) The two armies were then drawn up; that 
of Eumenes conſiſted of thirty-five thouſand foot, 
with above ſix thouſand horſe, and a hundred and 
_ fourteen elephants. That of Antigonus was com- 
- poſed of twenty-eight thouſand foot, eight thouſand 
five hundred horſe, and ſixty-five elephants. The 
battle was fought with great obſtinacy till the night 
was far advanced, for the moon was then in the full, 
4 Diod. p. 673-678, . 
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but the ſlaughter was not very conſiderable on either 
ſide. Antigonus loſt three thouſand ſeven hundred of 
his infantry, and fifty-four of his. horſe, and above 
four thouſand of his men were wounded : Eumenes 
loſt five hundred and forty of his infantry, and a 
very inconſiderable number of his cavalry, and had 
above nine hundred wounded, The victory was really 
on his ſide, but as his troops, notwithſtanding all his 
intreaties, would not return to the field of battle to 
carry off the dead bodies, which, among the ancients, 
was an evidence of victory, it was in conſequence at- 
tributed to Antigonus, whoſe army appeared again in 
the field and buried the dead. Eumenes ſent a herald | 
the next day to deſire leave to inter his lain ; this 
was granted him, and he rendered them funeral ho- 
nours with all poſſible magnificence. 

(b) A very fingular diſpute aroſe at the performance 
of this ceremony. The men happened to find among 
the ſlain, the body of an Indian officer, who had 
brought his two wives with him, one of whom he 
had but lately married. The law of the country, 
which is ſaid to be ſtill ſubſiſting, would not allow a 
wife to ſurvive her huſband ; and if ſhe refuſed to be 
burnt with him on the funeral pile, her character was 
for ever branded with infamy, and ſhe was obliged 
to continue in a ſtate of widowhood, the remainder 
of her days: She was even condemned to a kind of 
excommunication, as ſhe was rendred incapable of 
aſſiſting at any ſacrifice, or other religious ceremony, 
This law, however, extended only to one wiſe, but 
in the preſent inſtance, there were two ; each of whom 
inſiſted on being preferred to the other. The eldeſt 
pleaded her ſuperiority of years; to which the youngeſt 
replied, that the law excluded her rival, becauſe ſhe 
was then pregnant, and the conteſt was accordingly 
determined in that manner. The firſt of them re- 
tired with a very dejected air, her eyes bathed in 
tears, and tearing her hair and habit, as if ſhe had 

(2) Diod. p. 678—680, | 

r. VII. 1 6 ſuſtained 
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ſuſtained ſome great calamity. The other, on the 


contrary, with a mien of joy and triumph, amidſt 


a numerous retinue of her relations and friends, and 

ed in her richeſt ornaments, as on the day of her 
nuptials, advanced with a ſolemn pace, where the 
funeral ceremonies were to be performed. She there 
diftributed all her jewels among her friends and re- 
Jations, and having taken her laſt farewel, ſhe placed 
herſelf on the funeral pile, by the aſſiſtance of her 
own brother, and expired amidſt the praiſes and ac- 


clamations of moſt of the ſpectators; but ſome of 


them, according to the hiſtorian, diſapproved of this 
ſtrange cuſtom, as barbarous and inhuman. The 
action of this woman was undoubtedly a real mur- 
der, and might juſtly be confidered as a violation of 
the moſt expreſs law of nature, which prohibits all 
attempts on a perſon's own life ; and commands us 


not to diſpoſe of it in compliance with the dictates of 


caprice, or forget that it is only a depoſite, which 
ought to be reſigned to none but that Being from 
whom we received it. Such a ſacrifice is fo far from 
deſerving to be enumerated among the inſtances of re- 
ſpect and amity due to a huſband ; that he is rather 
treated as an unrelenting and bloody idol, by the im- 
molation of ſuch precious victims. 

(e) During the courſe of this campaign, the war was 


maintained with obſtinacy on both ſides, and Perſia 


and Media were the theatre of its operations. The 
armies traverſed thoſe two great provinces by marches 
and counter-marches, and each party had recourſe to 


all the art and ſtratagems that the greateſt capaeity, 
in conjunction with a long ſeries of experience in the 


profeſſion of war, could ſupply. Eumenes, though he 
had a mutinous and untractable army to govern, ob- 
tained however ſcveral advantages over his enemies in 
this campaign; and when his troops grew impatient 


for winter - quarters, he had ſtill the dexterity to ſecure 


the beſt in all the province of Gabene, and obliged 
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Antigonus to ſeek his to the north in Media, where 
he was incapable of arriving, till after a march of 
twenty-five days. 1 

(4) The troops of Eumenes were ſo ungovernable, 
that he could not prevail upon them to poſt them- 


ſelves near enough to each other, to be aſſembled on 


any emergency. They abſolutely inſiſted on very 
diſtant quarters, which took in the whole extent of 
the province, under pretence of being more commo- 


diouſly ſtationed, and of having every thing in greater 


abundance. In a word, they were diſperſed to ſuch 
a diſtance from each other, that it required ſeveral 
days for re-aſſembling them in a body. Antigonus, 
who was informed of this circumſtance, marched 


from a very remote quarter, in the depth of winter, 
in hopes to ſurprize theſe different bodies ſo diſperſed. 


Eumenes, however, was not a man to be ſur- 
prized in ſuch a manner, but had the precaution to 
diſpatch to various parts, ſpies mounted on drome- 
daries, the ſwifteſt of all animals, to gain timely in- 
telligence of the enemy's motions, and he had poſted 


them ſo judiciouſly, that he received information of 


this march, before Antigonus could arrive at any of 
his quarters ; this furniſhed him with an expedient 
to fave his army by a ſtratagem, when all the other 
generals looked upon it as loſt. He poſted the troops 
who were neareſt to him, on the mountains that roſe 
toward the quarter from whence the enemies were 
advancing, and ordered them, the following night, 
to kindle as many fires as might cauſe it to be ima- 
gined, all the army were incamped in that ſituation. 
Antigonus was ſoon informed by his advanced guard, 
that thoſe fires were ſeen at a great diſtance, upon 


Which he concluded that Eumenes was there encamped 


with all his forces, and in a condition to receive him. 
In order, therefore, not to expoſe his men, who 
were fatigued by long marches, to an engagement 


(d) Diod. p. 634—688, Plut. in Eumen. p. 592. Cor. Nep. 
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with freſh troops, he cauſed them to halt that they 


might have time to recover themſelves a little; by 


which means Eumenes had all the opportunity that 


was neceſſary, for aſſembling his forces, before the 
enemy could advance upon him. Antigonus finding 


his ſcheme defeated, and extremely mortified at being 


thus over-reached, determined to come to an engage- 
ment. | 


him, were ſtruck with admiration at his extraordi- 
nary prudence and ability, and reſolved that he ſhould 
exerciſe the fole command. Antigenes and Teutames, 
the two captains who led the Argyraſpides, were ſo 
exceedingly mortified at a diſtinction ſo glorious for 
Eumenes, that they formed a reſolution to defiroy 
him, and drew moſt of the ſatrapæ and principal 
officers into their conſpiracy, Envy is a malady that 
ſeldom admits of a cure, and is generally heightened 
by the remedies adminiſtred to it, All the precau- 
tions of prudence, moderation, and condeſcenſion, 
which Eumenes employed, were incapable of molli- 
fying the hearts of thoſe Barbarians, and extinguiſh 


their jealouſy ; and he muſt have renounced his merit 


and virtue which occaſioned it, to have been capable 
of appealing them. He frequently lamented to him- 
ſelf his unhappineſs in being fated to live, not with 
men, as his expreſſion was, but with brute beaſts, 
Several conſpiracies had already been formed againſt 
him, and he daily beheld himſelf expoſed to the ſame 
danger. In order to fruſtrate their effects, if poſſible, 
he had borrowed, on various pretexts of preſſing ne- 
ceſiity, many conſiderable ſums of thoſe who appear- 
ed moſt inveterate againſt him, that he, at leaſt, might 
reſtrain them, by the contideration of their own in- 


tereſt, and an apprehenſion of loſing the ſums they 


had lent him, ſhould he happen to periſh. 

His enemies however being now determined to de- 
ſtroy him, held a council, in order to deliberate on 
the time, place, and means of accompliſhing their 

| intentions. 


The troops of Eumenes being all aſſembled about 
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intentions. They all agreed to protract his fall, till 
after the deciſion of the impending battle, and then 
to deſtroy him near the ſpot where it was fought. 
Eudemus, who commanded the elephants, went im- 
mediately, with Phædimus, to acquaint Eumenes with 
this reſolution, not from any affection to his perſon, 
but only from their apprehenſions of loſing the money 
he had borrowed of them. Eumenes returned them 
his thanks, and highly applauded their affection and 
fidelity, 

When he returned to his tent, he immediately 
made his will, and then burnt all his papers, with 
the letters that had been written to him, becauſe he 
was unwilling that thoſe who had favoured him with 
any ſecret intelligence, ſhould be expoſed to any ac- 
cuſation or prejudice after his death, When he had 
thus diſpoſed of his affairs, and found himſelf alone, 
he deliberated on the conduct he ought to purſue, It 
was then, a thouſand contrary thoughts agitated his 
mind: Could it poſſibly be prudent in him, to re- 
poſe any confidence in thoſe officers and generals, who 
had ſworn his deſtruction? Might he not lawfully 
arm againſt them the zeal and affection of the ſoldiers, 
who were inviolably devoted to him ? On the other 
hand, would it not be his beſt expedient, to paſs 
through Media and Armenia, and retire to Cappa- 
docia, the place of his reſidence ; where he might 


Hope for a ſure aſylum from danger ? Or, in order 


to avenge himſelf on thoſe traitors, would it not be 
better for him to abandon them in the crifis of the 
battle, and reſign the victory to his enemies? For in 
a ſituation ſo deſperate as his own, what thoughts will 
not riſe up in the mind of a man reduced to the laſt 
extremity by a fet of perfid:ous traitors | This laſt 
thought, however, infuſed a horror into his foul ; 
and as he was determined to diſcharge his duty to 
his lateſt breath, and to combat, to the cloſe of his 
life, for the prince who had armed him in his cauſe, 
he reſi gned his deſtiny, fays Plutarch, to the will of 
; F 3 | the 
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the gods, and thought only of preparing his troops 


for the battle. 


He had thirty-ſix thouſand ſeven hundred foot, 
and above ſix-thouſand horſe, with four hundred ele- 
phants. The army of Antigonus was compoſed of 
twenty-two thouſand foot, nine thouſand horſe, with 
a body of Median cavalry, and ſixty- five elephants. 
This general poſted his cavalry on the two wings, 
his infantry he diſpoſed in the centre, and formed 
his elephants into a firſt line, which extended along 
the front of the army, and he filled up the intervals 
between the elephants with light-armed troops. He 
gave the command of the left wing to Pithon; that 
of the right he aſſigned to his ſon Demetrius, where 

he was to act in perſon, at the head of a body of choſen 
troops. Eumenes drew up his army almoſt in the 
ſame manner ; his beſt troops he diſpoſed into the 
left wing, and placed himſelf in their front, in order 
to oppoſe Antigonus, and gave the command of the 
right to Philip. 

Before the -armies began the charge, he * 
the Greeks and Barbarians to perform their duty 
well; for as to his phalanx, and the Argyraſpides, 
they ſo little needed any animating expreſſions, that 
they were the firſt to encourage him with aſſurances, 
that the enemy ſhould not wait a moment for them. 
They were the oldeſt troops, who had ſerved under 
Philip and Alexander, and were all veteran champions, 
. victory had crowned in a hundred combats; 
they had hitherto been reputed invincible, and had 
never been foiled in any action; for which reaſon, 
they advanced to the troops of Antigonus, and charged 
them fiercely with this exclamation : Villains ! you | 
now fight with your fathers ! They then broke in up- } 

on the infantry with irreſiſtible fury, not one of the _ 

battalions could ſuſtain the ſhock, and moſt of them 4 
were cut to pieces. U: 

The event was different with reſpe& to the cavalry, 


for as the engagement between them began on a ſandy 
ſoil, 
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ſoil, the motion of the men and horſes raiſed ſuch a 


thick gloom of duſt, as made them incapable of ſee- 


ing to the diſtance of three paces. Antigonus, be- 


friended by this darkneſs, detached from his cavalry, 


a body of troops ſuperior to that of the enemy, and 
carried off all their baggage, without their perceiving 
it, and at the ſame time broke in upon their horſe. 
Peuceſtes, who commanded them, and, till then, ha. 
given a thouſand proofs of true bravery, fell back, and 


drew all the reſt after him. Eumenes employed all 


his efforts to rally them, but in vain ; the confuſion 
was univerſal in that quarter, as the advantage had 
been compleat in the other. The capture of the 
baggage was of more importance to Antigonus, than 
the victory could be to Eumenes ; for the ſoldiers of 
this latter, finding, at their return, all their baggage 
carried off, with their wives and children, inſtead of 
employing their ſwords againſt the enemy, in order to 
recover them, which would have been very practi- 
cable at that time, and was what Eumenes had pro- 
miſed to accompliſh, they turned all their fury againſt 
their own general. 
Having choſen their time, they fell upon him, 
forced his ſword out of his. hand, and bound his hands 
behind him with his own belt. In this condition they 


led him through the Macedonian phalanx, then drawn 


up in lines under arms, in order to deliver him up to 
Antigonus, who had promiſed to reſtore them all 


their baggage on that condition. Kill me, O ſol- 
* diers,” faid Eumenes as he paſſed by them, kill 
eme yourſelves, I conjure ye in the name of all 
the gods! for though 1 periſh by the command of 


* Antigonus, my death will however be as much 
** your act as if I had fallen by your ſwords. If you 
are unwilling to do me that office with your own 
hands, permit me, at leaſt, to diſcharge it by one 
„of mine. That ſhall render me the ſervice which 
you refuſe me, On this condition I abſolve you 
from all the ſeverities you have reaſon. to apprehend 
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„from the vengeance of the gods, for the crime 
you are preparing to perpetrate on me.“ 

Upon this they haſtened him along to prevent the 
repetition of ſuch pathetic addreſſes, that might awak en 
the affection of the troops for their general. 

Moſt of the ſoldiers of Antigonus went out to meet 
him, and left ſcarce a ſingle man in his camp. When 
that illuſt rious priſoner arrived there, Antigonus had 


not the courage to ſee him, becauſe his preſence alone 


would have reproached him in the higheſt degree. As 
thoſe who guarded him aſked Antigonus in what man- 
ner he would have him kept: As you would an elephant, 
replied he, or à lion, which are two animals moſt to 
be dreaded. But within a few days he was touched 
With compaſſion, and ordered him to be eaſed of the 
weighticſt of his chains; he likewiſe appointed one of 
his own domeſticks to ſerve him, and permitted his 
friends to fee him, and paſs whole days in his com- 
pony. They were alſo allowed to furniſh him with 
all neceflary refreſhments. 333 
Antigonus deliberated with himſelf for ſome time, 
in what manner he ſhould treat his priſoner. They 
had bcen intimate friends, when they ſerved under 
Alexander, and the remembrance of that amity re- 
kindied ſome tender ſentiments in his favour, and 
combated for a while his intereſt. His ſon Demetrius 
alſo ſollicited ſtrongly in his favour ; paſſionately de- 
ſiring, in mere generoſity, that the life of ſo great 
a man might be ſaved, But Antigonus, Who was 
well acquainted with his inflexible fidelity for the 
family of Alexander, and knew what a dangerous 
enemy he had in him, and how capable he was of diſ- 
concerting all his meaſures, ſhould he eſcape from his 
hands, was too much afraid of him to grant him his 
life, and therefore ordered him to be deſtroyed in 
* priſon. | | 
Such was the end of the moſt accompliſhed man of 


his zge in every particular, and the worthieſt to ſuc- 


cccd Alexander the Great. He had not indeed the 


fortune 
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fortune of that monarch, but he, perhaps, was not 
his inferior in merit, He was truly brave without te- 
merity ; and prudent without weakneſs. His deſcent 
was but mean, though he was not aſhamed of it, and 
he gradually roſe to the higheſt ſtations, and might 
even have aſpired to a throne, if he had either had 
more ambition or leſs probity. At a time when in- 
trigues and cabals, ſpirited by a motive moſt capable 
of affecting a human heart, I mean the thirſt of em- 
pire, knew neither ſincerity nor fidelity, nor had any 
reſpect to the ties of blood, or the rights of friend- 
ſhip, but trampled on the moſt ſacred laws; Eumenes 
always retained inviolable fidelity and attachment to 
the royal family, which no hopes or fears, no viciſſi- 
tude of fortune, nor any elevation had power to ſhake. 
This very charaQter of probity rendred him inſupport- 
able to his collegues ; for it frequently happens , that 
virtue creates enmities and averſions, becauſe it ſeems 
to reproach thoſe who think in a different manner, 
and places their defects in too near a view. 

He poſſeſſed all the military virtues in a ſupreme 
degree ; or, in other words, he was a compleat maſter 
of the art of war, as well as of fortitude, foreſight, a 
wonderful fertility of invention for ſtratagems and 
reſources in the moſt unexpected. dangers, and moſt 
deſperate conjunctures: But I place in a much nobler 
light, that character of probity, and thoſe ſentiments 
of honour which prevaied in him, and were always 
inſeparable from the other ſhining qualities I have men» 
tioned, Z 
A merit fo illuſtrious and univerſal,, and at the 
ſame time ſo modeſt, which ought to have excited 
the eſteem and admiration. of the other commanders, 
only gave them oftence and enflamed their envy ; a 
detect too frequently viſible in perſons of high rank. 
Theſe ſatrapæ, full of themſelves, ſaw with jealouſy 


Induſtriæ innocentizque quaſi nimis ex propinquo diverſa argu- 
malis artibus infenſi————etiam ens. Tacit. ho 
gloria ac virtus infenſos habet, ut 
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and indignation, that an officer of no birth, but much 
better qualified, and more brave and experienced than 
themſelves, had aſcended by degrees to the moſt exalted 
ſtations, which they imagined due only to thoſe who 
were dignified with great names, and deſcended from 
antient and illuſtrious families : As if true nobility did 
not conſiſt in merit and virtue. 
Antigonus and the whole army celebrated: the fu- 
_ neral obſequies of Eumenes with great magnificence, 
and conſented to render him the utmoſt honours ; his 
death having extinguiſhed all their envy, and fear. 
T hey depoſited his bones and aſhes in an urn of filver, 
and ſent it to his wife and children in Cappadocia ;. 
poor compenſation. for a deſolate widow and her help- 
leſs orphans ! | 


SECT, VI. Seleucus, Ptolemy, Lyſjmachus, and Caſ- 
ſander, form a confederacy againſt Antigonus. Who. 
deprives Ptolemy of Syria: and Phænicia, and makes 
himſelf maſter of Tyre, after a long fiege. Deme- 
trius, the ſm of Antigonus, begins to make himſelf 
known in Aſia minor. He liſes a firft battle, and 
gains a ſe cend. Stleucus takes Bahylm. A treaty: 
of peace between the princes is immediately broken, 
Caſſander cauſes the young king Alexander, and his. 

mother Roxana, to be put to death. Hercules, another 
fon of Alexander the Great, is likewiſe ſlain, with 
his mother Barſina, by Polyſperchon. gonus cauſes. 
Cleopatra,. the fiſter of the ſame Alexander, to be put 
to death, The revolt of Ophellus in Libya. 

(e) ANT IGONUS, concluding that he ſhould: 

be maſter of the empire of Aſia for the future, 
made a new regulation in the eaſtern provinces, for 
his better ſecurity.. He difcarded all the governors he 
ſuſpected, and advanced to their places thoſe perſons. 
in whom he thought he might confide. He even de- 
ſtroyed ſeveral who had rendred. themſelves formidable 

(e) "a 3689. Ant. J. C. 315. Diod. 1, 19. p. 689692, &- 
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to him by too much merit. Pithon, governor of 


Media, and Antigenes, general of the Argyraſpides, 


were among theſe latter. Seleucus, governor of Ba- 
bylon, was likewiſe minuted down in his liſt of pro- 
ſcriptions, but he found means to eſcape the danger, 
and threw himſelf under the protection of Ptolemy 
king of Egypt. As for the Argyraſpides, who had 
betrayed Eumenes, he ſent them into Arachoſia, the 
remoteſt province in the empire, and ordered Syburtius, 
who governed there, to take ſuch meaſures as might 
deſtroy them all, and that not one of them might ever 
return to Greece. The juſt horror he conceived at 
the infamous manner in which they betrayed their 

contributed not a little to this reſolution, 
though he enjoyed the fruit of their treaſon without 


the leaſt ſcruple or remorſe ; but a motive, ſtill more 


prevalent, determined him chiefly to this proceeding. 
Theſe ſoldiers were mutinous, untraRable, licentious, 
and averſe to all obedience ; their example therefore 
was Capable of corrupting the other troops, and even 
of deſtroying him, by. a new inſtance of treachery ; 
he therefore was reſolved to exterminate them without 
heſitation. Re 

(f) Seleucus knew how to repreſent the formidable 
power of Antigonus fo effectually to Ptolemy, that 
he engaged him in a league with Lyſimachus and: 
Caſſander, whom he had alſo convinced, by an ex- 
preſs, of the danger they had reaſon to apprehend 
from the power of that prince. Antigonus was very 
ſenfible that Seleucus would not fail to ſollicit them 
into meaſures againſt his intereſt,. for which reaſon. 
he ſent an embaſſy to each of the three, to renew- 
the good intelligence between them, by new aſſu- 


rances of his friendſhip. But what confidence could: 
be repoſed in ſuch aſſurances from a perfidious man 


who had lately deſtroyed ſo many. governors,. from: 
no inducement but the ambition. of reigning alone 


at the expence of all his collegues? The anſwers 


(f) A. M, 3690, Ant. J. C. 314. Diod. py 698.70. 
therefore 
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ſenſible, that it was incumbent on him to prepare 
for war: Upon which he quitted the Eaſt, and ad- 
vanced into Cilicia with very conſiderable treaſures 
which he had drawn from Babylon and Suſa. He 
there raiſed new levies, regulated ſeveral affairs in 
the provinces of Aſia minor, and then marched inte 
Syria and Phcenicia. 

(g) His deſign was to diveſt Ptolemy of thoſe two. 
provinces, and make himſelf maſter of their maritime 
forces, which were abſolutely neceſſary for him in 


confederates. For unleſs he could be maſter at ſea, 
and have at leaſt the ports and veſſels of the Phœ- 
nicians at his diſpoſal, he could never expect any 
ſucceſs againſt them. He,” however, arrived too late 
to ſurprize the ſhips; for Ptolemy had already ſent 
to Egypt all that could be found in Phœnicia, and 
it was with difficulty that Antigonus made himſelf 
maſter of the ports; for Tyre, Joppa, and Gaza, 
oppoſed bim with all their forces. The two laſt, 
indeed, were ſoon taken, but a conſiderable length 
of time was neceſlary for the reduction of Tyre. 
However, as he was already maſter of all the other 
ports of Syria and Phcenicia, he immediately gave 
orders for building veſlels, and a vaſt number of trees 
were cut down, for that purpoſe, on mount Libanus, 
which was covered with cedar, and cypreſs trees of 
extraordinary beauty and height, and they were con- 
veyed to the different ports where the ſhips were to 
be built, in which work he employed ſeveral thou- 
ſand men. In a word, with theſe ſhips, and others, 
that joined him from Cyprus, Rhodes, and ſome 


liance, he formed a conſiderable fleet, and rendered 
himſelf maſter of the fea. | | 
His ardour for this work was redoubled by an af- 


g) Diod, p. 300-703. | 
h undred 


therefore which he received made him ſufficiently 


the war he was preparing to undertake againſt the 


particular cities with which be had contracted an al- 


front he had received from Seleucus, who with. a- 
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hundred ſhips that Ptolemy had ſent him, ſailed up 
to Tyre, in — of all _ forces of Antigonus, with 
an intention to brave kim whilſt he was engaged in 
the ſiege of that city, And in reality, this inſult 
had greatly diſcouraged his troops, and given his allies 
ſuch an impreſſion of his weakneſs as was very _ 
rious to him. In order therefore to prevent the e 

of thoſe diſadvantageous opinions, he ſent for the prin- 
cipal allies, and aſſured them, he would have ſuch a 
fleet at ſea that ſummer as ſhould be ſuperior to the 
naval force of all his enemies, and he was punctual 
to his promiſe before the expiration of the year. 

() But when he perceived, that while he was thus 
employed in Phœnicia, Caſlander gained upon him 
by 2. in Aſia minor, he marched thither with part 
of his troops, and left the reſt with his ſon Demetrius, 
who was then but twenty-two years of age, to defend 
Syria and Phœnicia againſt Ptolemy. This Demetrius 
will be much celebrated in the ſequel of this hiſtory, 
and I ſhall ſoon point out his particular character. 

(i) Tyre was then reduced to the laſt extremities ; 
the fleet of Antigonus cut off all communication of 
proviſions, and the city was ſoon obliged to capitu- 
late. The garriſon which Ptolemy had there, ob- 


tained permiſſion to march out with all their effects, 
and the inhabitants were promiſed the enjoyment of 


theirs without moleſtation. Andronicus, who com- 
manded at the ſiege, was tranſported with gaining 
a place of ſuch importance on any conditions what- 


| ever; and eſpecially after a ſiege which had. harraſſed 
bis troops ſo exceedingly for fifteen months. 


It was no longer than nineteen years before this 


event, that Alexander had deltroyed this city, in ſuch 


a manner as made it natural to believe it would re- 
quire whole ages to re-eſtabliſh it; and yet in ſo ſhort 
a time it became capable of ſuſtaining this new ſiege, 
which laſted more than as long again as that of Alex- 
ander. This circumſtance diſcovers. the great re- 

(% A. M. 369 1. Ant. J. C. 3713. (7) Diod. p. 703. 1 
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expedient by which Tyre roſe out of its ruins, and 
recovered moſt of its former ſplendor. This cit 
then the center of all the traffick of the Ea 
Weſt. 

(4) Demetrius, who now began to be known, and 
will for the future be ſurnamed Poliorcetes *, which 
fignifies Taker of Cities, was the fon of Antigonus 


He was finely made, and of. uncommon 


pleaſing ſweetneſs, blended with gravity, was able 


in his aſpet , and he had an air of ſerenity, inter- 


mixed with ſomething which carried awe along with 


it. Vivacity of youth in him was tempered with a 
| majeſtic mien, and an air truly royal and heroic. The 
fame mixture was likewiſe obſervable in his manners, 
which were equally qualified to charm and aſtoniſh. 
When he had no "affairs to tranſact, his intercourſe 
with his friends was enchanting, Nothing could 


equal the ſumptuoſity inſeparable from his feaſts, lux- 


ury, and. his whole manner of living ; and it may be 
juſtly ſaid, that he was the moſt voluptuous and delicat 


and affiduity in fa 
courage. Such is the character of the young _ 


who now begins to appear upon the ſtage of, 
- Plutarch remarks in him, as a ty which 


Aiſtinguiſhed him from the other princes of his time, 


his profound reſpect for his parents, which neither 
flowed from affectation 2 


and real, and the growth of the heart itſelf. Anti- 
(.) Plat. in Demet. p. 389, 890. 
© The word is derived from p©-, lk. © de d. 2 
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of al princes. On the other hand, as alluring as all I 


theſe ſoft pleaſures might appear to him, when he had 
any-enterprize to undertake, he was the moſt active 
and vigilant of mankind : Nothing but his patience 


atigue were equal to his vivacity and 


but was ſincere 
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on his part, had a tenderneſs and affection for 
his > that was truly paternal, and extended even 
to familiarity, though who any diminution of the 
authority of the fovereign and the father; and this cre- 
ated a union and confidence between them, entirely 
free from. all fear and ſuſpicion. Plutarch relates an 
inftance of it to this effect. One day, when Anti- 
nus was engaged in giving audience to ſome ambaſ- 
Demetrius, returning from the chace, ad- 
vanced into the great hall, where he ſaluted his father 
with a kiſs, and then ſeated himſelf at his ſide, with 
his darts in his hand. Antigonus had juſt given the 
ambaſſadors their anſwer, but he ordered them to be 
introduced a ſecond time; You may likewiſe inform: 
your maſters, faid he, of the manner in which my 
and I live together, Intimating thereby, that he was 
not afraid to let his ſon approach him with arms *, 


and that this good intelligence that ſubſiſted between. 


him and his fon, conſtituted: the greateſt ſtrength of 
his dominions, at the ſame time that it affected him 
with the moſt ſenſible pleaſure. But to return to our: 
ſubject. 

(1) Antigonus having paſſed into Aſia, ſoon ſtopped: 


the progreſs of Caſſander's arms, and preſſed him ſo- 


vigorouſly, that he obliged him to come to an ac- 


. _ commodation, on very honourable terms; but the 


treaty was hardly concluded before he repented of his. 
acceſſion to it, and broke it, by demanding ſuceours. 
of Ptolemy and Seleucus, and renewing the war. 
The violation of. treaties were conſidered as nothing, 

by the generality of thoſe princes whoſe hiſtory I am. 


now writing, Theſe unworthy expedients, which. 


are juſtly thought diſhonourable in private perſons. 
appeared to thoſe as ſo many circumſtances eſſential: 


to their glory. They applauded themſelves for their- 


perfidious TP as * been inſtances of. 
(ty Diod. I. 19. p. | 
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their abilities in government, and were never ſenſible 


that ſuch proceedings would teach their troops to 


be wanting in their tidelity to them, and leave them 
deſtitute of any pretext of complaint againſt their 


own ſubjects, who by revolting from their authority, 
only trod in the ſame paths which they themſelves 


had already marked out. By ſuch contagious ex- 
amples, a whole age is ſoon corrupted, and learns to 
renounce, without a bluſh, all ſentiments of honour 
and probity, becauſe that which i is once become com- 
mon no longer appears ſhameful. 

- The renewal of this war detained Als 3 in 
thoſe parts longer than he intended, and afforded 
Ptolemy an opportunity of obtaining conſiderable ad- 
W over him in another quarter. 


(n] He firſt failed with his fleet to the iſle of Cyprus, 


axed reduced the greateſt part of it to his obedience. 
Nicocles king of Paphos, ene of the cities of that 
iſland, ſubmitted to him like the reſt, but made a 

ſeeret alliance with Antigonus, a year or two after. 
Ptolemy received intelligence of this proceeding, and 
in order to prevent the other princes from imitating 


his example, he ordered ſome of his officers in Cyprus 


to deſtroy him ; but they being unwilling to execute 
that commiſſion. themſelves, earneſtly intreated Nico- 
cles to prevent it by a voluntary death. The un- 

py prince conſented to the propoſal, and, ſeeing 
himſelf utterly deſtitute of defence, became his own 


executioner. But though Ptolemy had commanded 


thoſe officers to treat the queen Axithea, and the 


other princeſſes. whom they found in the palace of 
Nicocles, with the reſpect due to their rank, yet 


they could not prevent them from following the ex- 


ample of the unfortunate king. The queen, after 
ſhe had flain her daughters with her own hands, and 
exhorted the other princeſſes not to ſurvive the ca- 
lamity by which their unhappy brother fell, plunged 


her dagger into her own boſom. The death of theſe 
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princeſſes was ſucceeded by that of their huſbands, 
who, before they ſlew themſelves, ſet fire to the four 
corners of the palace. Such was the' dreadful and 
bloody ſcene which was ated at Cyprus. 

Ptolemy, after he once became maſter of that iſland, 
made a deſcent into Syria, and from thence proceeded 
to Cilicia, where he acquired great ſpoils, and took 
a large number of priſoners whom, he carried with him 
into Egypt. Seleucus imparted to him, at his return, 
a project for regaining Syria and Phœnicia, and the 
execution of it was agreed to be undertaken. Ptole- 
my accordingly marched thither in perſon with a fine 
army, after he had happily ſuppreſſed a revolt which 
had been kindled among the Cyreneans, and found 
Demetrius at Gaza, who oppoſed his entrance into 
that place. This occafioned a ſharp engagement, in 
which Ptolemy was at laſt victorious. Demetrius had 
five thouſand of his men killed, and eight thouſand 
more made priſoners : He likewiſe loſt his tents, his 
treaſure, and all his equipage, and was obliged to re- 
treat as far as Azotus, and from thence to Tripoli, 

a City of Phcoenicia on the frontiers of upper Syria, 
and to abandon all Phoenicia, Paleſtine, and Cœlo- 
ſyria to Ptolemy, Ev 
Before his departure from Azotus, he deſired leave 
to bury the dead, which Ptolemy not only granted, 
but alſo ſent him back all his equipage, tents, furni- 
ture, friends and domeſtics, without any ranſom, 
and cauſed it to be declared to him, That they ought 
not to make war" again/t each other for ' riches, but for 
glory; and it was impoſſible for a Pagan to think bet- 
ter. May we not likewiſe ſay, that he uttered his 
real ſentiments? Demetrius, touched with ſo obliging 
an inſtance of generoſity, immediately begged of the 
gods not to leave him long indebted to Ptolemy for 
ſo great a benefaction, but to furniſh him with an 
opportunity of returning him one of a like nature. 
Ptolemy ſent the reſt of the priſoners into Egypt, 


to ſerve him in his fleet, and then purſued his con- 
queſts, 
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_ queſts. All the coaſt of Phoenicia ſubmitted to him, 
except the city of Tyre; upon which he ſent a ſecret 
to Andronicus, the governor of that place, 
and one of the braveſt officers of Antigonus, and the 
moſt attached to the ſervice of his maſter ; to induce 
him to abandon the city with a good grace, and not 

ige him to beſiege it in form. Andronicus, who 
depended on the Pyrian's fidelity to Antigonus, re- 
turned a haughty, and even an inſulting and con- 
temptuous anſwer to Ptolemy; but he was deceived 
in his expectations, for the garriſon and inhabitants 
compelled him to ſurrender. He then imagined him- 
ſelf inevitably loſt, and that nothing could make a 
conqueror forget the inſolence with which he had 
treated him, but he was deceived again. The king 
of Egypt, inſtead of any repriſals upon an officer who 
had inſulted him with ſo much indignity, made it a 
kind of duty to engage him in his ſervice by the re- 
gard he profeſſed for him, when he was introduced 
to ſalute him. MY 

Demetrius was not diſcouraged with the loſs of the 
battle, as a young prince who had been ſo unfortu- 
nate in his firſt enterprize, might naturally have been; 
but he employed all his attention in railing freſh troops 
and making new preparations, with all the ſteadineſs 
and reſolution of a conſummate general habituated to 
the art of war, and to the inconſtancy and viciſſi- 
' tudes of arms; in a word, he fortified the cities and: 
was continually exerciſing his ſoldiers. _ "= 

Antigonus received intelligence of the loſs of that 
battle, without any viſible emotion, and he coldly 
faid, Ptolemy has defeated boys, but ſhall ſoon have men 
to deal with ; and as he was unwilling to abate the 
courage and ardour of his ſon, he complied with his 
requeſt of making a ſecond trial of his forces againſt 
P tolemy . = | F | 

(n) Some time after this event, Cilles, Ptolemy's 
lieutenant, arrived with a numerous army, fully per- 

() A. M. 3693. Ant. J. C. 311. Diod. I. 19. p. 729. | 
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ſuaded that he ſhould drive Demetrius out of Syria; 


for he had entertained a very contemptible opinion of 
him from his defeat : but Demetrius, who had known 
how to derive advantages from his misfortune, and 
was now become more circumſpect and attentive, fell 
upon him when he leaſt expected it, and made him- 
ſelf maſter of his camp and all his baggage, took ſeven 
thouſand of his men priſoners, even ſeized him with 
his own hands, and carried off a great booty. The 
glory and riches Demetrius had acquired by this victo- 
ry, affected him leſs than the pleaſure of being in a 
condition to acquit himſelf with reſpe& to his enemy, 


and return the obligation he had received from him. 


He would not, however, act in this manner by his 
own authority, but wrote an account of the whole 
affair to his father, who permitted him to act as he 
ſhould judge proper. Upon which he immediately 
ſent back Cilles, with all his friends loaden with mag- 
nificent preſents, and all the baggage he had taken. 
There is certainly ſomething very noble in contend- 
ing with an enemy in this generous manner; and it 
was a diſpoſition ſtill more eſtimable, eſpecially in a 


young and victorious prince, to make it a point of 


glory, to depend entirely upon his father, and to take 

= meaſures in ſuch a conjuncture without conſulting 
m. ; Sts: | 

(e) Seleucus, after the victory obtained over Deme- 

trius at Gaza, had obtained a thouſand foot, and 

three hundred horſe from Ptolemy, and proceeded 


with this ſmall eſcort to the Faſt, with an intention 


to re-enter Babylon. When he arrived at Carrz, in 
Meſopotamia, he made the Macedonian garriſon join 
his troops, partly by conſent, and partly by compul- 


ſion. 4 As ſoon as his approach to Babylon was known, 


his ancient ſubjects came in great numbers to range 
themſelves under his enſigns, for the moderation of 
his government had rendred him greatly beloved in 


that province; whilſt the ſeverity of Antigonus was 


% Diod. p. 726728. 
univerſally 
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univerſally deteſted. The people were charmed at his 
return, and the hopes of his re- eſtabliſnment. When 
he arrived at Babylon he found the gates open, and 
was received with the general acclamations of the 
people. Thoſe who favoured the party of Antigo- 
nus, retired into the caſtle, but as Seleucus was maſter 
of the city, and the affections of the people, he ſoon 
made himſelf maſter of that fortreſs ; and there found 
his children, friends, and domeſtics, whom Antigo- 
nus had detained priſoners in that place from the re- 
treat of Seleucus into Egypt. 

It was immediately judged neceſſary to raiſe a good 
army to defend theſe acquiſitions, and he was hardly 
re- inſtated in Babylon, before Nicanor, the governor 
of Media under Antigonus, was upon his march to 
diſlodge him. Seleucus having received intelligence of 
his motion, paſſed the Tigris, in order to confront 
him, and he had the good fortune to ſurprize him in 
a diſadvantageous poſt, where he aſſaulted his camp 
by night, and entirely-defeated his army, Nicanor 
was compelled to fly, with a ſmall number of his 
friends, and to croſs the deſerts before he could ar- 
rive at the place where Antigonus then was. All the 
troops who had eſcaped from the defeat, declared for 
Seleucus, either through a diſſatisfaction in the ſervice 
of Antigonus, or elſe from the apprehenſions of the 
conqueror. Seleucus was now maſter of a fine army, 
which he employed in the conqueſt of Media and 
Suſiana, with the other adjacent provinces, by which 
means he rendred himſelf very powerful. The lenity 
of his government, his juſtice, equity, and humanity 
to all his ſubjects, contributed principally to the eſta- 
bliſhment of his power; and he was then ſenſible 
how advantageous it is for a prince to treat his people 
in that manner, and to poſleſs their affections. He 
arrived in his own territories with a handful of men, 
but the love of his people was equivalent to an army, 


and he not only aſſembled a vaſt body of them about 
| him, 
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him, in a ſhort time, but they were likewiſe rendred 


invincible by their affection for him. 


With this entry into. Babylon, commences the 
famous Ara of the Seleucides, received by all the 
people of the Eaſt, as well Pagans, as Jews, Chriſti- 
ans, and Mobammedans. The Jews called it the 
Era of Contracts, becauſe when they were ſubjected 
to the government of the Syro-Macedonian kings, 
they were obliged to infert it into the dates of their 
contracts and other civil writings. The Arabians 
{tyle it the Era of Bicornus, intimating Seleucus 
thereby, according to ſome authors, who declare that 


the ſculptors repreſented him with two horns of an 


ox on his head, becauſe this prince was ſo ſtrong 
that he could ſeize that animal by the horns and 


ſtop him ſhort in his full carreer, The two books 


of the Maccabees call it the ra of the Greeks, 
and uſe it in their dates, with this difference however, 
that the firſt of theſe books repreſents it as beginning 
in the ſpring, the other, in the autumn of the ſame 
year. The thirty-one years of the reign aſcribed to 


- Seleucus, begin at this period, 


(J) Antigonus was at Celænæ, when he received 
intelligence of the victory obtained by his ſon Deme- 
trius over the troops of Ptolemy ; and immediately 
advanced to Syria, in order to ſecure all the advan- 
tages that were preſented to him by that event, He 
croſſed mount Taurus, and joined his fon, whom he 
tenderly embraced at the firſt interview, ſhedding at 
the ſame time tears of joy. Ptolemy, being ſenſible 
that he was not ſtrong enough to oppoſe the united 
forces of the father and ſon, reſolved to demoliſh the 
fortifications of Aca, Joppa, Samaria, and Gaza ; 
aſter which he retired into Egypt, with the greateſt 
part of the riches of the country, and a numerous 
train of the inhabitants. In this manner was all 
Pheœnicia, Judza, and Cœloſyria, e a ſecond 
time to the power of Antigonus. 


, A. M. 3693. Ant. J. C. 311. (7) Diod. p. 729, 3 
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(r) The inhabitants of theſe provinces, who were 


carried off by Ptolemy, followed him more out of in- 
clination, than by any conſtraint ; and the modera- 
tion and humanity with which he always treated 
thoſe who ſubmitted to his government, had gained 
their hearts ſo effectually, that they were more deſi- 
rous of living under him in a foreign country, than 
to continue ſubject in their own to Antigonus, from 
whom they had no expectations of ſo gentle a treat- 
ment: they were likewiſe ſtrengthened in this reſo- 
lution by the advantageous propoſals of Ptolemy ; for, 
as he then intended to make Alexandria the capital of 
Egypt, it was very eaſy to draw the inhabitants thi- 
ther, where he offered them extraordinary privileges 
and immunities. He therefore ſettled in that city 


moſt of thoſe who followed him on this occaſion, 


among whom was a numerous body of Jews. Alex- 
ander had formerly placed many of that nation there; 
but Ptolemy, in his return from one of his firſt expe- 
ditions, planted a much greater number in that city 
than Alexander himſelf, and they there found a fine 
_— and a powerful protection. The rumour 
of theſe advantages being propagated through all Ju- 
dza, rendred many more of the inhabitants defirous 
of eſtabliſhing themſelves at Alexandria, and they ac- 
compliſhed that deſign upon this occaſion. Alexander 
had granted the Jews who ſettled there, under his 
government, the ſame privileges as were enjoyed by 
the Macedonians; and Ptolemy purſued the ſame 
conduct with reſpect to this new colony. In a word, 


he ſettled ſuch a number of them there, that the 


inhabited by the Jews almoſt formed an en- 


tire city of itſelf. A large body of Samaritans alſo | 


eſtabli themſelves there, on the ſame footing with 
the Jews, and increaſed exceedingly in numbers. 


(s) Antigonus, after he had re- poſſeſſed himſelf of 


Syria and Judæa, ſent Athenæus, one of his gene- 


7 > 29 Antiq, I. 12. c. 1. & contr, Appian, I. 1, & 2. 
5) Died. p. 730—733 · | 
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rals, againſt the Nabathzan Arabs, a nation of rob- 
bers, who made ſeveral inroads into the country he 
had newly conquered, and had lately carried off a very 
large booty. Their capital city was Petra, ſo called 
by the Greeks, becauſe it was ſituated on a high 
rock, in the middle of a deſert country. Athenzus 
made himſelf maſter of the place, and likewiſe of 
the ſpoils depoſited in it ; but the Arabs attacked him 
by ſurprize in his retreat, and defeated the greateſt 
part of his troops ; they likewiſe killed him on the 
ſpot ; regained all the booty, and carried it back to 
Petra, from whence they wrote a letter to Antigonus, 
who was then in Syria, complaining of the injuftice 
with which they had been treated by Athenæus. An- 
tigonus pretended at firſt to diſapprove his proceed- 
ings, but as ſoon as he had aſſembled his troops, he 
gave the command of them to his ſon Demetrius, 
with orders to chaſtiſe the inſolence of thoſe robbers : 
but as this prince found it impracticable to force them 
in their retreat, or retake Petra, he contented him- 
ſelf with making the beft treaty he could with this 
people, and. then marched back with his troops. 

(t) Antigonus, upon the intelligence he received of 
the ſucceſs of Seleucus in the Eaſt, ſent his ſon De- 
metrius thither, at the head of an army, to drive 
him out of Babylon, and diſpoſſeſs him of that pro- 
vince, while he himſelf advanced to the coaſts of 
Aſia minor, to oppoſe the operations of the con- 
federate princes, whoſe power daily increaſed. He 
likewiſe ordered his ſon to join him, after he had 
executed his commiſſion in the Eaſt. Demetrius, in 
conformity to his father's directions, aſſembled the 
army at Damaſcus, and marched to Babylon ; and 
as Seleucus was then in Media, he entred the city 
without any oppoſition, Patroclus, who had been 
entruſted with the government of that city by Seleu- 


cus, finding himſelf not ſtrong enough to reſiſt De- 
(e) A. M. 3693. Ant. J. C. 311. Diod. p. 735 736. Plut. in 
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metrius, retired with his troops into the marſhes, 
where the rivers, canals, and fens that covered him, 
made the approach impracticable. He had the pre- 
caution, when he left Babylon, to cauſe the inhabi- 
tants alſo to retire from thence, who all ſaved them- | 
ſelves ; ſome on the other fide of the Tigris, others | 
in the deſerts, and the reſt in places of ſecurity. 
Demetrius cauſed the caſtles to be attacked, of 
which there were two in Babylon, very large, and 
ſtrengthened with good garriſons on the two oppoſite 
banks of the Euphrates. One of theſe he took, and 
d in it a garriſon of ſeven thouſand men. The 
other ſuſtained the ſiege till Antigonus ordered his ſon 
to join him, This prince therefore left Archelaus, 
one of the prineipal officers of the army, with a 
thouſand horſe, and five thouſand foot, to continue 
the ſiege, and marched with the reſt of the troops into 
Aſia minor, to reinforce his father. | 
Before his departure he cauſed Babylon to be plun- 
dered; but this action proved very detrimental to his 
father's affairs, and attached the inhabitants more 
than ever to Seleucus: even thoſe who, till then, 
had eſpouſed the intereſt of Antigonus, never ima- 
gined that the city would be treated in that manner, 
and looked upon this pillage as an act of deſertion, 
and a formal declaration of: his having entirely aban- 
doned them. This induced them to turn their 
thoughts to an accommodation with Seleucus, and 
they accordingly went over to his party ; by which 
means Seleucus, upon his return, that immediately fol- 
lowed the departure of Demetrius, had no diflicult 
to drive out the few troops that Demetrius had left 
in the city, and he retook the caſtle they had poſ- 
ſeſled, When this event was accompliſhed, he eſta- 
bliſhed his authority in ſuch a ſolid manner, that no- 
8 was capable of ſhaking it. This therefore is 
the Epocha to which the Babylonians reſer the ſoun- 
dation of his kingdom, though all the other nations 
of Aſia place it fix months ſooner, and in the or” 
ding year, 8 | eme- | 
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(a) Demetrius, upon his arrival in Aſia minor, 
obliged Ptolemy to raiſe the ſiege of Halicarnaſſus, 
and this event was ſucceeded by a treaty of peace 
between the confederate princes and Antigonus ; by 
which it was ſtipulated, that Caſſander ſhould have 
the management of the Macedonian affairs, till Alex- 
ander, the ſon of Roxana, was of age to reign. Ly- 


ſimachus was to have Thrace ; Ptolemy, Egypt; 


and the frontiers of Libya, with Arabia, and all 
Aſia, was allotted to Antigonus. All the cities of 


Greece were likewiſe to enjoy their liberty; but this 


accommodation was of no long duration: and in- 
deed it is ſurprizing, that princes, ſo well acquainted 
with each other, and ſenſible that the ſacred ſolem- 


nity of oaths was only employed for their mutual 


deluſion, ſhould expect any ſucceſs from an expedient 
that had been praiſed ſo frequently in vain, and was 
then ſo much in diſgrace, This treaty was hardly con- 
cluded, before each party complained of infractions, 
and hoſtilities were renewed. The true reaſon was, 
the extraordinary power of Antigonus, Which daily 
increaſed, and became ſo formidable to the other three, 
that they were incapable of enjoying any ſatisſaction, 
till they had reduced him, 

It was manifeſt that they were only ſollicitous for 
their own intereſt, 'and had no regard for the family 
of Alexander, The Macedonians began to be im- 
patient, and declared aloud, that it was time for 


them to cauſe the young Alexander to appear upon 


the ſtage of action, as he was then fourteen years of 
age, and to bring him out of priſon, in order to 
make him acquainted with the ſtate of his affairs, 
Caſſander, who foreſaw in this proceeding, the de- 
ſtruction of his own meaſures, cauſed the young king 
and his mother Roxana to be ſecretly put to death, 
in the caſtle of Amphipolis, where he had confined 
them for ſome years, 


(%) Diod. p. 739. Plut, in Demetr, p. 892. 
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(x) Polyſperchon, who governed in Peloponneſus, 
took this opportunity to declare openly againſt the 
conduct of Glander, and made the people ſenſible of 
the enormous wickedneſs of this action, with a view 
of rendering him odious to the Macedonians, and en- 
tirely ſupplant him in their affections. As he had then 
no thoughts of re-entring. Macedonia, from whence 
he had been driven by Caſſander, he affected an air of 
great zeal for the houſe of Alexander, and in order to 
render it apparent, he cauſed Hercules, another ſon 
of Alexander by Barſina, the widow of Memnon, 
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and benefactor, which e till then had held their hands. 
Who, without horror, could behold an action ſo per- 
fidious, and, at the ſame time, ſo ſhameful and baſe! 
But ſuch was the inſenſibility of them both, that 
they were equally forward to felicitate themſelves on 
the ſucceſs of an impious confederacy, which ended in 
the effuſion of their maſter's blood, The blackeſt of 
all crimes never coſt the ambitious any remorſe; pro- 
vided they conduce to their ends, 

(y) Ptolemy having commenced the war anew, 
took ſeveral Wig; from Antigonus in Cilicia, an 
other 47 10 but Demetrius ſoon regained what his fa- 
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wit to Sardis, Where he ordered all the women who 
95K inſtrumental in her murder to be proceeds: 
We may here behold with admiration, how heavi- 
1y the arms of the Almighty fell upon all the race of 
Alexander, and with what 4 — it purſued the 
ſmall remains of his family, and all thoſe who had 
the misfortune to be any way related to that famous 
conqueror, whoſe favour was ardently courted by all 
the world a few years before, A fatal curſe con- 
ſumed his whole family, and avenged upon it all 
the acts of violence which had been committed by 
that prince. God even uſed the miniſtration of his 
cCourtiers, officers and domeſtics, to render the ſeveri- 
ty of his judgments viſible to all mankind, who, by 
theſe means, received ſome kind of reparation for the 
calamities they had ſuffered from Alexander. 
Antigonus, though he was the miniſter of the deity, 
in the execution of his juſt decrees, was not the leſs 
criminal on that account, becauſe he only acted from 
motives of ambition and cruelty, which, in the event, 
filled him with all imaginable horror, and which he 
wiſhed he could be capable of concealing from the ob- 
ſervation of mankind. He celebrated the funeral of 
e with extraordinary magnificence, hoping, 
by this plauſible exterior, to dazzle the eyes of the 
blick, and avoid the hatred due to ſo black a crime, 
t ſo deep a ſtrain of hypocriſy as this, uſually diſ- 
covers the crime it labours to conceal, and only in- 
creaſes the juſt horror the world generally entertains 
for thoſe who have committed it. | 
IF: his barbarous and * action, was not Les 
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o remove all obſtacles to his deſigns, without the 
eaſt regard to juſtice or humanity ; in conſequence of 
which, when that brutal and tyrannical force, b 
which alone he had ſupported himſelf, came to fail 
him, he loſt both life and empire, 

. Ptolemy, with all the wiſdom and moderation of 
his government, was not ſecure from revolts, The 
treachery of Ophellas, governor of Libya and Cy- 
renaica, who formed an inſurrection much about this 
time, gave him a juſt inquietude, but it happened 
very fortunately to be attended with no ſiniſter effect. 
'T his officer had ſerved firſt under Alexander, and af- 
ter the death of that prince, had embraced the intereſt 
of Ptolemy, whom he followed into Egypt. Ptolemy 
entruſted him with the command of the army, which 
was intended for the reduction of Libya and Cyre- 
naica, provinces that had been allotted to him, as 


well as Egypt and Arabia, in the partition of the 
empire. hen thoſe two provinces were ſubdued, 


Ptolemy conferred the government of them upon 
Ophellas, who, when he was ſenſible that this prince 
was too much engaged with Antigonus and Demetrius, 


to give him any apprehenſions, had rendered himſelf 


independent, and continued, for that year, in the 
peaceable enjoy ment of his uſurpation. 

Agathocles, king of Sicily, having marched into 
Africa to attack the Carthaginians, endeayoured ta 
engage Ophellas in his intereſt, and promiſed to aſ- 
fiſt him in the conqueſt of all Africa for himſelf, 
Ophellas, won by fo grateful a propoſal, joined Aga- 
thocles with an army of twenty thouſand men in the 
Carthaginian territories ; but he had ſcarce arrived 

83 there, 
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there, before the perfidious wretch, who had drawn 
him thither, cauſed him to be ſlain, and kept his 
army in his own ſervice, The hiſtory of the Cartha- 
ginians will inform the reader, in what manner this 
black inſtance of treachery ſucceeded. Ptolemy, up- 
on the death of Ophellas, recovered Libya and Cyre- 
naica. The wife of the latter was an Athenian * 
of uncommon beauty; her name was Eurydice, and 
ſhe was deſcended from Miltiades. After the death 
of her huſband ſhe returned to Athens, where De- 
metrius ſaw her the following year, and eſpouſed her. 


S EC r. VII. Demetrius, the 2 of Antigonus, Beſiages 


and takes Athens, and eſtabliſhes a democracy in that 
city. Demetrius Phalereus, who commanded there, 
retires to Thebes. He is condemned to ſuffer death, 
and his flatues are thrown down. He retires inta 


Egypt. The exceſſkve honours rendered by the Athe- 


nian to Antigonus and his ſon Demetrius. This latter 
_ ebtains a great naval victory over Ptolemy, takes Sala- 


ming, and makes himſelf maſter of all the ifland of 


' Cyprus. Antigenus and Demetrius aſſume the title of 


Kings after this victery, and their example is followed 
I the other princes. Autigonus forms an enterprize 
againſt Egypt, which proves unſucceſsful. 
(3) AN TIGONUS and Demetrius had formed 
: ..a deſign to reſtore liberty to all Greece, which 
was kept ina kind of ſlavery, by Caſſander, Ptolemy, 
and Polyſperchon. Theſe confederate princes, in 
order to ſubject the Greeks, had judged it expedient 
to eſtabliſh ariſtocracy in all the cities they conquered. 
This is the government of the rich and powerful, 
and correſponds, the moſt of any, with regal autho- 
rity, Antigonus, to engage the people in his intereſt, 
had recourſe to a contrary method, by ſubſtituting a 
democracy, which more effectually ſoothed the in- 
clination of the Greeks, by lodging the power in the 
hands of the people. This conduct was a renovation 


| (A. M. 3698. Ant. J. C. 206. Plut, in Demetr, p. 892 0 6 
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of the policy which had been ſo frequently employed 


againſt the Lacedzmonians, by the Athenians and 
Perſians, that had always ſucceeded ; and it was im- 
poſſible for it to be ineffectual in this conjuncture, if 
ſupported by a good army. Antigonus could not 
enter upon his meaſures in a better manner, than 
by opening the ſcene with the ſignal of democratic 
liberty in Athens, which was not only the moſt jea- 
lous, but was likewiſe at the head of all the other 
republics. | ö 
When the ſiege of Athens had been reſolved upon, 
Antigonus was told by one of his friends, that if he 
ſhould happen to take that city, he ought to keep 
it for himſelf, as the key of all Greece ; but he en- 
tirely rejected that propoſal, and replied, that the 
* beſt and ſtrongeſt key which he knew, was the 
« friendſhip of the people; and that Athens being 
6“ in a manner the light by which all the world ſteer- 
« ed, would not fail to ſpread univerſally the glory 


of his actions.“ It is very ſurpriſing to ſee in 
what manner princes who are very unjuſt and ſelf- 

Intereſted, can ſometimes borrow the language of 
equity and generoſity, and are ſollicitous of doing 


themſelves honour by aſſuming the appearance of vir- 
tues, to which, in reality, — are utter ſtrangers. 
Demetrius ſet out for Athens with five thouſand 
talents, and a fleet of two hundred and fifty ſhips. 
Demetrius Phalereus had commanded in that city for 
the ſpace of ten years, in the name, and under the 
authority of Caſſander; and the republic, as I have 
already obſeryed, never experienced a juſter govern- 
ment, or enjoyed a ſeries of greater tranquillity and 
happineſs. The citizens, in gratitude to his admini- 
ſtration, had erected as many ſtatues to his honour, as 
there are days in the year, namely, three hundred and 
ſixty, for, at that time, the year, according to Pliny “, 
was limited to this number of days. An honour like 
this had never been accorded to any citizen, 


Nondum anno hunc numerum dierum excedente. n= | 
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When the fleet of Demetrius approached, all the 
inhabitants prepared for its reception, believing the 
ſhips belonged to Ptolemy ; but when the captains, 
and principal officers, were at laſt undeceived, 
Immediately had recourſe to arms for their defence ; 
every place was filled with tumult and confuſion, the 
Athenians being reduced to a ſudden and unexpected 
neceſſity of repelling an enemy, who adyanced upon 
them without being diſcovered, and had already made 
a deſcent; for Demetrius had entered the port, which. 
| he found entirely open, and might eaſily be diſtin- 
guiſhed on the deck of his galley, where with his 
hand he made a ſignal to the people to keep them- 
ſelves quiet, and aford him an audience, The tu- 
mult being then calmed, he cauſed them to be in- 
formed aloud by a herald, who placed himſelf at his 
' fide : © That his father Antigonus had ſent him, 
„under happy auſpices, to re-inſtate the Athenians 
“ in the poſſeſſion of their liberty, to drive the gar- 
4 riſon out of their citadel, and to re-eſtabliſh their 
„ Jaws, and ancient plan of government.” 
The Athenians, at this proclamation, caſt their 
bucklers down at their feet, and clapping their hands 
with loud acclamations of joy, preſſed Demetrius to 
deſcend from his galley, and called him their Pre- 
ſerver and Benefactor. Thoſe who were then with 
Demetrius Phalereus, were unanimouſly of opinion, 
that as the ſon of Antigonus was already maſter of 
"the city, it would be better to receive him, though 
they ſhould even be certain that he would not per- 
form any one article of what he had promiſed : 
Upon which they immediately diſpatched ambaſſadors 
to him with a tender of their ſubmiſſions. 
Demetrius received them in a gracious manner, 
and gave them a very favourable audience; and in 
order to convince them of his good diſpoſition to- 
ward them, he gave them Ariſtodemus of Miletus, 
one of his father's moſt intimate friends, as an ho— 


ſtage, at their diſmiſſion. He was likewiſe careful to 
provide 
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provide for the ſafety of Demetrius Phalereus, who, 


in conſequence of this revolution, had more reaſon 
to be apprehenſive of his citizens, than even of the 
enemies themſelves, The reputation and virtue of 
this great man had inſpired the young prince with 
the utmoſt reſpect for his perſon, and he ſent him 


with a ſufficient guard to Thebes, in compliance with 


his own requeſt, He then told the Athenians, that 
he was determined not to ſee their city, and that as 
defirous as he was to viſit it, he would not ſo much 


as Enter within the walls, till he had entirely freed 
the inhabitants from ſubjection, by driving out the 


ee that incroac hed upon their liberties. At the 
ame time he ordered a large ditch to be opened, and 
raiſed good intrenchments before the fortreſs of Mu- 
nychia, to deprive it of all communication with the 
city; after which he embarked for Megara, where 
Caſſander had placed a ſtrong garriſon. 

When he arrived at that city, he was informed, 
that Crateſipolis the wife of Alexander, and daughter 
of Polyſperchon, who was greatly celebrated for her 
beauty, then reſided at Patræ, and was extremely 
defirous to ſee him, and be at his devotion, He 
therefore left his army in the territories of Megara, 
and having ſelected a ſmall number of perſons, moſt 
diſpoſed to attend him, he ſet out for Patrz, and 
when he had arrived within a ſmall diſtance of that 
city, he ſecretly withdrew himſelf from his people, 
and cauſed a pavilion to be erected in a private place, 
that Crateſipolis might not be ſeen when ſhe came to 
him. A party of the enemies happening to be ap- 
prized of this imprudent proceeding, marched' againſt 
him when he leaſt expected ſuch a viſit, and he had 


but juſt time to diſguiſe himſelf in a mean habit, and 


elude the danger by a precipitate flight; ſo that he was 
on the very point of being taken in the moſt igno- 
minious - manner, on account of his incontinence. 


The enemy ſeized his tent with the riches that were 
i it. | #4 
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] the parriſon, and razed the fort. 
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The city of Megara being taken, the ſoldiers de- 
manded leave to plunder the inhabitants; but the 
Athenians interceded for them ſo effectually, that the 
city was ſaved. Demetrius drove out the garriſon of 
Caſſander, and re-inſtated Megara in its liberties, 
Stilpon *, a celebrated Philoſopher, lived in that city, 
and was viſited by Demetrius, who aſked him if he 
had not loſt any thing? Nothing at all, replied Stilpon, 
for T carry all my effefts about me; meaning by that ex- 
preſſion, his juſtice, probity, © temperance and wiſ- 
dom ; with the advantage of not ranking any thing 
in the claſs of bleſſings, that could be taken from him. 
What could all the kings of the earth do in conjun- 
Etioi, againſt ſuch a man as this, who neither deſires 
nor dreads. any thing, and who has been taught by 
philoſophy, not to conſider death it ſelf as a calamity ? 
© Though the city was faved from pillage, yet all 
the flaves in general were taken, and carried off by 
the conquerors. Demetrius, on the day of his re- 
turn from thence, carreſſed Stilpon exceedingly, and 
told him, that he left the city to him, in an entire 
Rate of freedom. l hat you ſay, my Lord, ts certainly 
true, replied the philoſopher, for you have not left fo 
much as one ſlave init. | | 
Demetrius, when he returned to Athens, poſted his 
troops before the port of Munychia, and carried on 
the ſiege with fo much vigour, that he ſoon drove out 
The Athenians, 
after this event, intreated him with great importunity, 
to come and refreſh himſelt in the city; upon which 
he accordingly entered it, and then afſembled the 
people, to whom he reſtored their ancient form of 


% 


Megara Demetrius ceperat, 
eui cognomen Poliorcetes fuit. Ab 


Hoc Stilpon philoſophus interroga- 


tus, num quid perdidiſſet: Nihil, 
inquit; omnia namque mea me- 
cum ſunt Habebat enim 
ſecum vera bena, in quæ non eſt 
n anus injectio Hæc ſunt, 


juſtitia, virtus, temperantia 2 pru- 


dentia; & hoe ipſum, nihil bo- 


num putare quod eripi poſſit —— 
Cogita nunc, an huic quiſquam 
facere injuriam poſſit, cui bellum, 
& hoſtis ille egregiam artem quaſ- 
ſandarum urbium profeſſus, eri- 
pere nihil potuit. Sexec, de Conſt. . 
ſap. c. 5. & Ep. g. 


government, 
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government, promiſing, at the ſame time, that his 


father ſhould ſend them a hundred and fifty thouſand 


meaſures of corn, and all neceſſary materials for build- 
ing an hundred gallies, of three benches of oars. In 
this manner did the Atheruans recover their democracy 
about fourteen years after its abolition. 

Their gratitude to their benefactors extended even 
to impiety and irreligion, by the exceſſive honours 
they decreed them. They firſt conferred the title of 
King on Antigonus and Demetrius, which neither 
theſe, nor any of the other princes, had ever had the 


preſumption to take till then, though they had aſſumed 


to themſelves all the power and effects of royalty. 
The Athenians likewiſe honoured them with the ap- 


pellation of Tutelar Deities ; and inſtead of the ma- 


giſtracy of the Archon, which gave the year its de- 
nomination, they elected a prieſt of theſe tutelar dei- 
ties, in whoſe name all the public acts and decrees 
were paſſed. They alſo ordered their pictures to be 
painted on the veil, which was carried in proceſſion at 
their ſolemn feſtivals in honour of Minerva, called Pa- 
nathenza, and by an exceſs of adulation, ſcarce cre- 
dible, they conſecrated the ſpot of ground on which 
Demetrius deſcended from his chariot, and erected an 
altar upon it, which they called the altar of Deme- 


trius deſcending from his chariot; and they added to 


the ten ancient tribes two more, which they ſtiled, 
the tribe of Demetrius, and the tribe of Antigonus. 
They likewiſe changed the names of two months in 
their favour, and publiſhed an order that thoſe who- 
ſhould be ſent to Antigonus or Demetrius, by any 
decree of the people, inftead of being diſtinguiſhed by 
the common title of Ambaſſadors, ſhould be called 
Theoroi, which was an appellation reſerved for thoſe 


| who were choſen to go and offer ſacrifices to the gods 


of Delphos, or Olympia, in the name of the cities. 
But even all theſe honours were not fo ſtrange and 
extravagant as the decree obtained by Democlides, 
who propoſed, <* that in order to the more effectual 

1 2 conſe- 
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& conſecration of the bucklers that were to be dedi- 


& cated in the temple of Apollo, at Delphos, proper 


& perſons ſhould be diſpatched to Demetrius, the tu- 
6 telar deity ; and that after they had offered ſacri- 


66 fices to him, they ſhould enquire of this tutelar dei- 
« ty, in what manner they ought to conduct them- 
ce ſelves, ſo as to celebrate with the greateſt prompti- 
e tude, and the utmoſt devotion and magnificence, 
& the dedication of thoſe offerings, and that the peo- 
ac ple would comply with all the directions of the 
. oracle, on that occaſion.” _ 2. 

The extreme ingratitude the Athenians diſcovered, 
in reſpect to Demetrius Phalereus, was no leſs cri mi- 
nal and extravagant, than the immoderate acknow- 


ledgment they had rendered to their new maſter. 


They had always conſidered the former as too much 
devoted to oligarchy, and. were offended at his ſuf- 
fering the Macedonian. garriſon to continue in their 
Citadel, for the ſpace of ten years, without making 
the leaſt application to Caſſander for their romoval. 
In which he, however, had only purſued the conduct 
of Phocion, and undoubtedly conſidered. thoſe troops. 
as a neceſſary reſtraint on the turbulent diſpoſition of 


the Athenians. (c) They might poſſibly imagine like- 


wiſe, that by declaring againſt him, they ſhould in- 
gratiate themſelves more effectually with the con- 
3 But whatever their motives might be, they 


ſt condemned him to ſuffer death, for contumacy; 


and as they were incapable of executing their reſent- 
ment upon his perſon, becauſe he had retired from 


their eity, they threw down the numerous ſtatues. 


they had raiſed in honour of Demetrius Phalereus; 
who, when he had received intelligence of their pro- 
ceedings, at leaſt, ſaid he, it will not be in their power 


zo defiroy that uirtue in me by which thoſe ſtatues were 


deſerved. 
What eſtimation is to be made of thoſe honours, 


- Which, at one time, are beſtowed with ſo much pro- 


(c) Diog. Laert. 
| fufi-r, 
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fuſion, and as ſuddenly revoked at another; honours 
that have been denied to virtue, and proſtituted to 
vicious princes, with a conſtant diſpoſition to diveſt 
them of thoſe favours, upon the firſt impreſſions of 
diſcontent, and degrade them from their divinity 
with as much precipitation as they conferred it upon 
them | What weakneſs and ſtupidity do thoſe diſ- 
cover, who are either touched with ſtrong impreſſions 
of joy, when they receive ſuch honours, or appear 
dejected when they happen to loſe them |! 

The Athenians ſtill proceeded to greater extremi- 
ties: Demetrius Phalereus was accuſed of having ated 
' contrary to their laws in many inſtances during his ad- 
miniſtration, and they omitted no endeavours to ren- 
der him odious. It was neceſſary for them to have re- 
cCourſe to this injuſtice and calumny, as infamous as ſuch 

expedients were in their own nature, to eſcape, if poſ- 
ſible, the juſt reproach of having condemned that 
merit and virtue which had been univerſally known 
and experienced. The ſtatues, while they ſubſiſted, 
were ſo many public teſtimonials, continually declaring 
in fayour of the innocence of Demetrius, and a 
the injuſtice of the Athenians. Their own evidence 
then turned againſt them, and that they could not 
invalidate. The reputation of Demetrius was not 
obliterated by the deſtruction of bis ſtatues ; and there- 
fore it was abſolutely neceſſary that he ſhould appear 
criminal, that the Athenians might be able to repre- 
ſent themſelves as innocent and juſt ; and they ima- 


= gined that a ſolemn and authentic condemnation 


would ſupply the defe of proofs, and the regularity 
of forms. They did not even ſpare his friends ; and 
all thoſe who had maintained a ſtrict intimacy with 
him were expoſed to inſults Menander, that cele- 
brated Poet from whom Terence has tranſcribed the 
greateſt part of his comedies, was on the point of be- 
ing proſecuted, for no other reaſon than his having 
contracted a friendſhip with Demetrius. 5 
There is ſome reaſon to believe, that Demetrius, 
after he had paſſed ſome time at Thebes, retired for 
| refuge 
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to Caſſander, who was ſenſible of his merit, 
and teſtified a particular eſteem for him, and that he 
continued under his protection as long as that prince 
lived. But as he had reaſon, after the death of Caſ- 
ſander, to be apprehenſive of all things from the brutali- 
ty of his ſon Antipater, who had cauſed his own mother 
to be deſtroyed, he retired into Egypt,. to Ptolomy 
Soter, who had rendered himſelf illuſtrious by his libe- 
ralities, and regard to men of letters, and whoſe court 
was then the aſylum of all perſons in diſtreſs. 
d) His reception at that court was as favourable as 
{2 ble, and the king, according to /Elian, gave him 
the office of ſuperintending the obſervation of the 
laws of the ſtate, He held the firſt rank among the 
friends of that prince; lived in affluence, and was in 
a condition to tranſmit preſents to his friends at Athens. 
Theſe were undoubtedly ſome of thoſe real friends, 
of whom Demetrius himſelf declared, that they never 
came to him in his proſperity, till he firſt had ſent for 
them, but that they always viſited him in his adver- 
fity, without waiting for any invitation. 

During his exile, he compoſed ſeveral treatiſes on 
government, the duties of civil life, and. other ſub- 
jects of the like nature, This employment was a 
Kind of ſuſtenance to his mind “, and cheriſhed in it 
thoſe ſentiments of humanity, with which it was ſo 
largely repleniſhed. How grateful a conſolation and 
reſource is this, either in ſolitude, or a ſtate of exile, 
to a man ſollicitous of improving his hours of leiſure 
to the advantage of himſelf, and the publick ! 

The reader, when he conſiders the ſurpriſing num- 
ber of ſtatues erected in honour to one man, will un- 
doubtedly beſtow ſome reflections on the ſtrange dif- 
ference he diſcovers betwen the glorious ages of Athens, 
and that we are now deſcribing. A very judiciaus. 


(4) £Elian, 1. 3. c. 17. Plut..de exil. p. 6or, 


* Multa in illo cala- fed animi cultus ille erat ei quafi 
mitoſo exilio ſeripſit, non ad uſum 2 — humanitatis cibus. Cie. 
aliquem ſuum, quo erat orbatus 3 de Finib, bon, & mal, l. 5. n. 54. 
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author (e) has a fine remark on this occaſion. All 
the recompence, ſays he, which the Athenians for- 
merly granted Miltiades 'for preſerving the ſtate, was. 
the privilege of being repreſented in a picture as the 
principal figure, and at the head of nine other gene- 
rals, animating the troops for the battle; but the ſame 
people being afterward ſoftened and corrupted by the 
flattery of their orators, decreed above three hundred 


ſtatues to Demetrius Phalereus. Such a prodigality of 


honours are no proofs of real merit, but the effects. 
of ſervile adulation; and Demetrius Phalereus was 
culpable to a conſiderable degree, in not oppoſing them 
to Ne utmoſt of his power, if he really was in a con- 
dition to prevent their taking place. ( 2 5 The conduct 
of Cato was much more prudent, when he declined: 
ſeveral marks of diſtinction which the people were: 
deſirous of granting him; and when he was aſked, 


one day, why no ſtatues had been erected to him, 


when Rome was crouded with thoſe of ſo many others, 
F had much rather, ſaid he, people ſhould enquire why: 
¶ have none, than why I have any. 

True honour and diſtinction, ſays Plutarch, in the: 
place I laſt cited, conſiſted in the ſincere eſteem and 
affection of the people, founded on real merit and 
effectual ſervices. Theſe are ſentiments which are ſo: 


far from being extinguiſhed by death, that they are 


perpetuated from age to age; whereas a profuſion of 


honours through flattery, or the apprehenſions enter- 


tained of bad princes, and tyrants, are never known 
to ſurvive them, and frequently die away before them. 
The ſame Demetrius Poliorcetes, whom we have late- 
ly ſeen conſulted and adored like an oracle and a god, 

Wil ſoon have the mortification to behold the Athe. 


nians ſhutting their gates againſt him, for no other 


reaſon than. the change of his fortune. 
(g) Demetrius, while he continued at Athens, e- 
ſpouſed Eurydice the widow of Ophellas. He had 


) Corn, Nep. in Miltiad. e. 6. (F) Plut. in prac, reip. ger. p. 820. 
E] Flut. in Demetr. p- 894. 
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already had ſeveral wives, and, among the reſt, Phila, 
the daughter of Antipater, whom his father compelled 
him to marry againſt his inclinations, citing to him a 
verſe out of Euripides, which he changed into a parody 
by the alteration of one word. Wherever fortune is, 
4 perſon ought to marry, even againſt his inclination *. 
As ancient as this maxim is, it has never grown ob- 
ſolete hitherto, but retains its full force, how contrary 
ſoever it be to the ſentiments of nature. Demetrius 
was ſeverely cenſured at Athens, for infamous ex- 
ceſſes. | bo 
() In a ſhort time after this marriage, his father 
ordered him to quit Greece, and ſent him with a 
ſtrong fleet, and a numerous army, to conquer the 

iſle of Cyprus from Ptolemy. Before he undertook 
this expedition, he ſent ambaſſadors to the Rhodians, 
to invite them to an alliance with him againſt Ptole- 


* 


my; but this attempt proved ineffectual, and they 


conſtantly inſiſted on the liberty of perſevering in the 
neutrality they had embraced. Demetrius being ſen- 
fible that the intelligence Ptolemy maintained in 
Rhodes had defeated his deſign, advanced to Cyprus, 
where he made a deſcent, and marched to Salamina, 
the capital of that iſland, Menelaus, the brother of 
Ptolemy, who had fhut himſelf up there with moſt 
of his troops, marched out to give him battle, but 
was defeated, and compelled to re- enter the place 
after he had loſt a thouſand of his men, who were 
flain upon the ſpot, and three thouſand more who 
were taken priſoners. | 
Menelaus, not doubting but the prince, elate with 
this ſucceſs, would undertake the ſiege of Salamina, 
made all the neceſſary preparations, on his part, for 
a vigorous defence; and while he was employing all 
his attention to that effect, he ſent three couriers poſt 
(e] Diod. 1. 20. p. 783—789. Plut. in Demetr. p. 895, 896. Juſtin. 
E 15. c. a. 5 | E 
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to Ptolemy, to carry him the news of his defeat, and 


the ſiege with which he was threatened: they were 
alſo to ſollicit him to haſten the ſuccours he demand- 
ed, and, if poſſible, to lead them in perſon. | 
Demetrius, after he had obtained an exact account 
of the ſituation of the place, as alſo of its forces, 
and thoſe of the garriſon, was ſenſible that he had 
not a ſufficient number of battering-rams, and other 
military machines for its reduction; and therefore 
ſent to Syria for a great number of expert workmen, 
with an infinite quantity of iron and wood, in order 
to make all the neceſſary preparations for aſſaulting a 
city of that importance ; and he then built the famous 
engine called Helepolis, of which I ſhall give an ex- 
act deſcription, . 
When all the neceſſary diſpoſitions were made, 


Demetrius carried on his approaches to the city, and 


began to batter the walls with his engines; and as 
they were judiciouſly worked, they had all the effect 
that could be expected. The beſiegers, after various 


attacks, opened ſeveral large breaches in the wall, by 


which means the beſieged were rendred incapable of ſu- 
ſtaining the aſſault much longer, unleſs they could re- 


ſolve on ſome bold attempt, to prevent the attack, which 


Demetrius intended to make the next day. During 
the night, which had ſuſpended the hoſtilities on both 
fides, the inhabitants of Salamina piled a vaſt quan- 


tity of dry wood on their walls, with an intermix- 


ture of other combuſtible materials, and, about mid- 
night, threw them all down at the foot of the He- 
lepolis, battering-rams, and other engines, and then 
kindled them with long flaming poles, The fire 
immediately ſeized them with fo much violence, that 
they were all in flames in a very ſhort time, The 
enemies ran from all quarters to extinguiſh the fire; 
but this coſt them a conſiderable time to effect, and 
moſt of the machines were greatly damaged. Deme- 


trius, bowever, was not diſcouraged at this diſaſter. 


Ptolemy, 
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Ptolemy, upon the intelligence he received of his 
brother's ill ſucceſs in the action againſt Demetrius, 
cauſed a powerful fleet to be fitted out with all ex- 
pedition, and advanced as ſoon as poſſible to his aſſiſt- 
ance. The battle, for which both parties prepared, 
after ſome ineffectual overtures of accommodation, 
created great expectations of the event, not only in 
the generals who were then upon the ſpot, but in all 


the abſent princes and commanders, The ſucceſs ap- 


to be uncertain ; but it was very apparent, that 
it would eyentually give one of the contending parties 
an entire ſuperiority over the reſt. Ptolemy, who 
arrived with a fleet of an hundred and fifty fail, had 
ordered Menelaus, who were then at Salamina, to 
come up with the ſixty veſſels under his command, in 
order to charge the rear-guard of Demetrius, and 
throw them into diſorder, amidſt the firſt heat of the 


battle, But Demetrius had the precaution to leave 


ten of his ſhips to oppoſe thoſe ſixty of Menelaus ; 


for this ſmall number was ſufficient to guard the en- 


trance into the port, which was very narrow, 
revent Menelaus from coming out. When this pre- 
liminary to the engagement was fettled, Demetrius 
drew out his land- forces, and extended them along 
the points of land which projected into the ſea, that 
be might be in a condition, in caſe any misfortune 
happened, to aſſiſt thoſe who would be obliged to 
_ fave themſelves by fwimming ; after which he ſailed 
into the open ſea, with an hundred and eighty galleys, 
and charged the fleet of Ptolemy with ſo much im- 
petuoſity, that he broke the lines of battle, Ptole- 
my, finding his defeat inevitable, had immediately 
xecourſe to flight with eight galleys, which were all 


that eſcaped ; for of the other veſſels which com- 


_ poſed his fleet, ſome were either ſhattered or ſunk in 

the battle, and all the others, to the number of ſeven- 

ty, were taken with their whole complements. All 

the remains therefore of Ptolemy's train, and bag- 

gage, with bis domeſtics, friends, and wives, Row 
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Hons, arms, money, and machines of war on board 
the ſtore-ſhips that lay at anchor, were ſeized by De- 
metrius, who cauſed them to be carried to his camp. 

Menelaus no longer made any oppoſition, after 
this battle at ſea, but ſurrendred himſelf to Demetrius, 
with the city, and all his ſhips and land-forces, which 
laſt conſiſted of twelve hundred horſe, and twelve 
thouſand foot. | 1 

Demetrius exalted the glory of this victory, by his 
humanity and generous conduct after it. He cauſed 
the ſlain to be interred in a magnificent manner, and 
generouſly reſtored liberty to Menelaus and Lentiſcus, 
ene the brother, and the other the ſon of Ptolemy, 
who were found among the priſoners: He alſo diſ- 
miſſed them, with their friends and domeſtics, and 
all their baggage, without any ranſom; that he 
might once more return the civilities he had formerly 
experienced from Ptolemy, on a like occaſion, aſter 
the battle of Gaza, * With fo much more generoſity, 
diſintereſt and politeneſs did enemies make war againſt 
each other in thoſe days, than we now find between 
friends in the ordinary commerce of life, He likewiſe 
ſelected out of the ſpoils, twelve hundred compleat 
fuits of armour, and gave them to the Athenians ; the 
reſt of the priſoners, whoſe number amounted to ſeven- 
teen thouſand men, without including the marines 
taken with the fleet, were incorporated by him into 
his troops; by which means he greatly reinforced his 
army. 
as, who continued in Syria, waited with 
the utmoſt anxiety and impatience for an account of 
a battle, by the event of which the fate of himſelf 
and his ſon was to be decided. When the ceurier 
brought him intelligence, that Demetrius had ob- 
tained a compleat victory, his joy roſe in proportion; 
and all the people, at the ſame inſtant, proclaimed 
Antigonus and Demetrius kings. Antigonus imme- 
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diately tranſmitted to his ſon the diadem which had 
glittered on his own brows, and gave him the regal 
title in the letter he wrote to him, The Egyptians, 
when they were informed of this proceeding, were 
alſo no leſs induſtrious in proclaiming Ptolemy king, 
that they might not ſeem to be dejected at their de- 
feat, or be thought to entertain the leſs efteem and 
affection for their prince. Lyſimachus and Seleucus 
ſoon followed their example, the one in "Thrace, and 
the other in Babylon, and the provinces of the Eaſt ; 
and aſſumed the title of king, in their ſeveral do- 
minions, after they had for ſo many years uſurped 
the ſupreme authority there, without preſuming to 
take this title upon them till that time, which was 
about eighteen years after the death of Alexander, 
Caſſander alone, though he was treated as a king by 
the others, in their diſcourſe and letters to him, con- 
tinued to write his, in his uſual manner, and with- 
out afhxing any addition to his name. 255 
Plutarch obſerves, that this new title not only oc- 
caſioned theſe princes to augment their train, and 
pompous appearance, but alſo caufed them to aſſume 
airs of pomp and loftineſs, and inſpired them with 
ſuch haughty impreffions as they had never manifeſted 
till then ; as if this appellation had ſuddenly exalted 
them into a ſpecies of beings different from the reſt 
of mankind. * 
(i) Seleucus had greatly increaſed his power in the 


bodriental provinces, during the tranſactions we have 


deen deſcribing; for after he had killed Nicanor in a 
battle, whom Antigonus had ſent againſt him, he not 
only eſtabliſhed himſelf in the poſſeſſion of Media, 
Aſſyria, and Babylon, but reduced Perſia, Bactriana, 
Hyrcania, and all the provinces on this ſide the Indus, 
which had formerly been conquered by Alexander. 

(#) Antigonus, on his fide, to improve the victory 


(:) A. M. 5699. Ant. J. C. 305. Appian. in Syr. p. 122, 123. 
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his ſon had obtained in Cyprus, aſſembled an army of 
an hundred thouſand men in Syria, with an intention 
to invade Egypt. He flattered himſelf that 
would infallibly attend his arms, and that he ſhould 
diveſt Ptolemy of that kingdom, with as much eaſe 
as he had taken Cyprus from him. Whilſt he was 
conducting this great army by land, Demetrius fol- 
lowed him with his fleet, which coaſted along the 
ſhores to Gaza, where the father and ſon concerted 
The 

ilots adviſed them to wait till the ſetting of the 

leiades, and defer their departure only for eight days, 
becauſe the ſea was then very tempeſtuous : but the 
impatience of Antigonus to ſurprize Ptolemy, before 
his preparations were compleated, cauſed him to dif- 
regard that ſalutary advice. Demetrius was ordered to 
make a deſcent in one of the mouths of the Nile, 
whilſt Antigonus was to endeavour to open a paſſage 
by land, into the heart of the country ; but neither 
the one nor the other ſucceeded in his expedition. 
The fleet of Demetrius ſuſtained great damage by 
violent ſtorms ; and Ptolemy had taken ſuch effectual 
precautions to ſecure the mouths of the Nile, as ren- 
dered it impracticable to Demetrius to land his troops. 
An: igonus, on the other hand, having employed all 
his efforts to croſs the deſerts that lay between Paleſ- 
tine and Egypt, had much greater difficulties ſtill to 
ſurmount, and found it impoſſible to paſs the firſt arm 
of the Nile in his march, ſuch judicious orders had 
been given by Ptolemy, and ſo advantageouſly were 
his troops poſted at all the paſſes and avenues ; but, 
what was ſtill more afflictive to Antigonus than all 
the reſt, his ſoldiers daily deſerted from him in great 
numbers. 6 Is . | Ds a ka 

Ptolemy had ſent out boats on ſeveral parts of the 

river where the enemies reſorted for water, and cauſed 
it to be proclaimed on his part, from thoſe veſſels, 
that eyery deſerter from their troops ſhould receive 


from him two minæ, and every officer a talent. So 
5 con- 
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conſiderable a recompence ſoon allured great numbers 
to receive it, eſpecially the troops in the pay of Anti- 
gonus ; nor were they prevailed upon by money a- 
lone, as their inclinations to ſerve Ptolemy were much 
ſtronger than their motives to continue under Anti- 
gonus, whom they conſidered as an old man difficult 
to be pleaſed, imperious, moroſe, and ſevere ; whereas 
Ptolemy rendred himſelf amiable, by his gentle diſ- 
_ poſition and engaging behaviour to all who approached 
him. | 7 
Antigonus, after he had hovered to no effect on 
the frontiers of Egypt, and even till his proviſions 
7 to fail him, became ſenſible of his inability to 
enter Egypt ; that his army decreaſed every day by 
ſickneſs and deſertion, and that it was impoſſible for 
him to ſubſiſt his remaining troops any longer in that 
country ; was obliged to return into . in a very 
ſhameful manner, after having loft in this unfortunate 
expedition, a great number of his land-forces, and 
abundance of his ſhips. 

Ptolemy, having offered a ſacrifice to the gods, in 
gratitude for the protection they had granted him, 
ſent to acquaint Lyſimachus, Caſſander, and Seleucus, 
with the happy event of that campaign, and to re- 
new the alliance between them, againſt the common 

enemy. This was the laſt attack he had to ſuſtain 
for the crown of Egypt, and it greatly contributed 
to fix it upon his head, in conſequence of the pru- 
dent meaſures he purſued. Ptolemy, the aſtronomer, 
therefore fixed the commencement of his reign at 
this period, and afterwards points out the ſeveral 

ars of its duration, in his chronological canon. 
He begins the Epocha on the ſeventh of November, 
and nineteen years after the death of Alexander the 


Great. 


SECT, 


82 cr. VIII. Demetrius forms the fiege of Rhodes, 


which he raiſes a year after, by concluding a treaty 


to the honour of the city. Helepalis, a famous ma- 
chine. The Coloſſus of Rhodes. Protogenes, a cele- 


brated Painter, ſpared during the ſiege. 
(!) ANT IGONUS was almoſt fourſcore years 


of age at that time, and as he had then con- 
trated a groſs habit of body, and conſequently was 


but little qualified for the activity of a military life, 
he made uſe of his ſon's ſervices, who, by the ex- 
perience he had already acquired, and the ſucceſs 
which attended him, tranſacted the moſt important 


affairs with great ability. The father, for this rea- 


ſon, was not offended at his expenſive Ron Ar- in- 
temperance ; for Demetrius, during peace, abandoned 


himſelf to the greateſt exceſſes of all kinds, without 


the leaſt regard to decorum. In times of war, indeed, 
he acted a very different part; he was then a quite 
different man, vigilant, active, laborious, and invin- 
Cible to fatigues. Whether he gave into pleaſure, or 
applied to ſerious affairs, he entirely devoted himſelf 


to the one or the other ; and for the time he engaged. 
in either, was incapable of moderation, He had'an' 


inventive genius; and it may be juſtly ſaid, that cu- 


riofity, and a fine turn of mind for the ſciences, were 


inſeparable from him. He never employed his natu- 


ral induſtry in frivolous and inſignificant amuſements, 
like many other kings, ſome of whom, as Plutarch 


obſerves, valued themſelves for their expertneſs in 
playing on inſtruments ; others in painting, and ſome 
in their dexterity in the turner's art, with an hundred 


other qualities of private men, but not one of a 


prince. His application to the mechanic arts had 
ſomething great and truly royal in it; his galleys, 
with five benches of oars, were the admiration of his 
enemies, who beheld them ſailing along their coaſts ; 

) A.M. 3700. Ant. J. C. 304. Diod. p. 309815, & 817825. 
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and his engines, called Helepales, were a ſurprizing 
ſpectacle to thoſe whom he beſieged, They were ex- 
ceedingly uſeful to him in the war with Rhodes, with 
the conduct of which his father had charged him at 
the time we are now ſpeaking of. | 
Among the iſlands called Sporades, Rhodes held the 
firſt rank, as well for the fertility of its ſoil, as the 
ſafety of its ports and roads, which, on that account, 


were reſorted to by great numbers of trading ſhips 


from all parts. It then formed a ſmall, but ve 
powerful ſtate, whoſe friendſhip was courted by al 
princes, and who was ſtudious on its own part, to 
oblige them, by obſerving an exact neutrality, , and 
carefully declining any declaration in favour of one 
againſt another, in the wars that aroſe in thoſe times. 
As the inhabitants were limitted to a little iſland, all 
their power flowed from their riches, and their riches 
from their commerce, which it was their capital in- 
tereſt to preſerve as free as poſſible, with the Mediter- 
ranean ſtates, which all contributed to their prof . 
The Rhodians, by perſiſting in ſo prudent a conduct, 
had rendered their city very flouriſhing; and as they 

enjoyed continual peace, they became extremely opu- 
lent. Notwithſtanding the ſeeming neutrality they 
maintained, their inclination, as well as intereſt, ſecret- 
ly attached them to Ptolemy, becauſe the principal 
and moſt advantageous branches of their commerce 
flowed from Egypt. When Antigonus, therefore, 
demanded ſuccours of them in his war with Cyprus, 
they intreated him not to compel them to declare a- 
gainſt Ptolemy, their antient friend and ally; but 
this anſwer, as prudent and well-concerted as it really 
was, drew upon them the difpleaſure of Antigonus, 
which he expreſſed in the ſevereſt menaces; and, 


when he returned from his expedition to Egypt, he 


ſent his ſon Demetrius, with a fleet and army, to 
chaſtiſe their inſolent temerity, as he termed it, and 
Iikewiſe to reduce them to his obedience. 

The Rhodians, who foreſaw the impending * 
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had ſent to all the princes their allies, and to Ptolemy 


in particular, to implore their aſſiſtance, and cauſed 


it to be repreſented to the latter, that their attach- 
ment to his intereſt had drawn upon them the danger 
to which they were then expoſed. 

The preparations on each ſide were immenſe. De- 
metrius arrived before Rhodes with a very numerous 
fleet, for he had two hundred ſhips of war of different 
dimenſions ; and more than a hundred and ſeventy 
tranſports, that carried about . forty thouſand men, 
without including the cavalry, and the ſuccours he 


received from pirates. He had likewiſe near a thou- 


ſand ſmall veſſels laden with proviſions, and all other 
neceſſary accommodations for an army. The ex- 
pectation of the vaſt booty to be acquired by the cap- 
ture of ſo rich a city as Rhodes, had allured great 


numbers of ſoldiers to join Demetrius in this expedition. 


This prince, who had the moſt fertile and inventive 
genius that ever was, for attacking places, and form- 


ing machines of war, had brought with him an in- 


finite number of the latter. He was ſenſible that he 
had to deal with a brave people, and very able com- 
manders, who had acquired great experience in mari- 


time affairs; and that the beſieged had above a hundred 
military machines almoſt as formidable as his own. 


Demetrius, upon his arrival at the iſland, landed 


in order to take a view of the moſt commodious ſitu- 
ation for aſſaulting the place. He likewiſe ſent out 


parties to lay the country waſte on all ſides, and, at 
the ſame time, cauſed another body of his troops to 
cut down the trees and demoliſh the houſes in the 

nt to Rhodes, and then employed them as 


parts 51 ag 
materials to fortify his camp with a triple paliſade. 


The Rhodians, on their part, prepared for a vige- 
rous defence. All perſons of merit, and reputation 
for military affairs, in the countries in alliance with 
the Rhodians, threw themſelves into the city, as 
much for the honour of ſerving a republic, equally 
celebrated ſor its gratitude and the courage of its citi- 

Vor, VII. * Zens, 
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Zens, as to manifeft their own fortitude and abilities 
in the defence of that place, againſt one of the greateſt 
captains, and the moſt expert in the conduct of fie 
that antiquity ever produced, 


They began with diſmiſſing from the city all ſuch 


perſons as were uſeleſs ; and the number of thoſe who 
were capable of bearing arms, amounted to ſix thou- 
ſand citizens, and a thouſand ſtrangers. Liberty, and 
the right of deniſons, were promiſed to ſuch ſlaves as 
ſhould diſtinguiſh themſelves by their bravery, and the 
public engaged to pay the maſters the full price for 
each of them, It was likewiſe publickly declared, 
that the citizens would beſtow an honourable inter- 
ment on thoſe who ſhould loſe their lives in any en- 


gagement, and would alſo provide for the ſubſiſtence 


of their parents, wives, and children, and portion the 
daughters in marriage ; and that when the ſons ſhould 
be of age capable of bearing arms, they ſhould be pre- 
ſented with a compleat ſuit of armour, on the pub- 
lic theatre, at the great ſolemnity of the Baccha- 
nalians. i | 

T his decree kindled an incredible ardour in all ranks 
of men. The rich came in crowds with money to 
defray the expence of the ſiege, and the ſoldiers pay. 
The workmen redoubled their induftry in making 
arms, that were excellent, as well for the promptitude 
of execution, as the beauty of work. Some were 
employed in making Catapultas and Baliftas ; others 
formed different machines equally neceflary : a third 
claſs repaited the breaches of the walls; while ſeveral 


others ſupplied them with ſtone. In a word, every 


thing was in motion throughout the city ; each flri- 
ving with emulation to diſtinguiſh himſelf on that oc- 
caſion ; ſo that a zeal ſo ardent and univerſal was 
never known before. | 

The beſieged firſt ſet out three good ſailors againſt 


a ſmall fleet of ſutlers and merchants, who ſupplied 
the enemy with proviſions : They ſunk a great num- _ 


ter of their veſſels, burnt ſeveral, and carried into 
| the 
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the city ſuch of the priſoners who were in a condition 
to pay their ranfom. The Rhodians gained a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money by this expedition; for it 
vas mutually agreed, that a thouſand drachmas (about 
five and twenty pounds) ſhould be paid for every per- 
ſon that was a freeman, and half the ſum for a ſlave. 

The ſiege of Rhodes has been repreſented as the 
maſter-piece of Demetrius, and the greateſt inſtance 
of the fertility of his genius in reſources and inventions, 
He began the attack from the ſea, in order to make 
himſelf maſter of the port, and the towers which 
defended the entrance. 

In order to accomplifh this deſign, he cauſed two 
Tortoiſes to be erected on two flat prahms or barks 
joined together, to facilitate his approach to the places 
he intended to batter. One of theſe was ſtronger and 
more ſolid than the other, in order to cover the men 
from thoſe enormous maſſes which the beſieged diſ- 
charged from the towers and walls, with the Catapul- 
tas planted upon them; the other was of a lighter 
ſtructure, and deſigned to ſhelter the ſoldiers from 
flights of darts and arrows, Two towers of four ſto- 
ries were erected at the ſame time, which exceeded in 
height the towers that defended the entrance into the 
port, and which were intended to be uſed in batter- 
ing the latter with vollies of ftones and darts. Each 
of theſe towers were placed upon two ſhips ſtrongly 
bound together. 

Demetrius, beſide theſe tortoiſes 250 towers, cauſed 
a kind of floating barricado to be erected on a long 
beam of timber, four feet thick, through which ſtakes 
armed at the end with large points of iron were driven. 
es ſtakes were diſpoſed horizontally, with their 

ikes projecting forward, in order to prevent the veſ- 
2 Is of the port from ſhattering the work with their 
beaks. 
le likewiſe ſelected out of his fleet the largeſt vel. 
ſels, on the fide of which he erected a rampart of 


planks with little windows, eaſy to be opened, He 
"BD 3 there 
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all his army, and furniſhed them with an infinite 
number of. bows, ſmall baliſtas or croſs-bows, and 
catapultas, with other engines for ſhooting ; z in order 
to gall the workmen of the city employed in raiſing 
and repairing the walls of the port. 

The Rhodians, ſeeing the beſiegers turn all their 
efforts againſt that quarter, were no leſs induſtrious 
to defend it; in order to accompliſh that deſign, they 
raiſed two machines upon an adjoining eminence, and 
formed three others, which they placed on large ſhips 
of burden, at the mouth of the little haven, A body 
of archers and lingers was likewiſe poſted on each of 
theſe ſituations, with a prodigious quantity of ſtones, 
darts, and arrows of all kinds. The fame orders 


were alſo given, with reſpec to the ſhips of burden in 


the great port. 
f amatad wide Bios and. all 


their armament, . to begin the attack on the ports, 


ſuch a violent tempeſt aroſe, as rendred it impoſſible 
for him to accompliſh any of his operations that day ; 
but the ſea growing calm about night, he- took the 
advantage of the darkneſs, and advanced, without be- 


ing perceived by the enemy, to the grand port, where 


he made himſelf maſter of a neighbouring eminence, 
about five hundred paces from the wall, where he poſt- 
ed four hundred ſoldiers, who fortified themſelves im- 
mediately with good palifades, 

The next morning, Demetrius cauſed his batteries 
to advance with the ſound of trumpets, and the ſhouts 
of his whole army ; and they at firſt produced all the 
effect he propoſed from them. A great number of 
the beſieged were lain in this attack, and ſeveral 
breaches were opened in the mole which covered the 

ort : but they were not very advantageous to, the be- 

iegers, who were always repulſed by the Rhodians ; 
and the loſs being almoſt equal on va ſides, Deme- 
trius was obliged to retire from the port with his ſhips 
and machines, to be out of the reach of the enemy's 
arrows. « $4 The 
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The beſieged, who had been inſtructed at their 
own expence, in what manner the night was capable 
of being improved, cauſed ſeveral fire-ſhips to fail out 
of the port, during the darkneſs, in order to burn the 
tortoiſes and wooden towers which the enemy had 
erected; but as they had the misfortune to be inca- 
pable of forcing the floating barricado, they were 
obliged to return into the port. The Rhodians loſt 
ſome of their fire-ſhips in this expedition, but the 
mariners ſaved themſelves by ſwimming. | 
The next day, the prince ordered a general attack 
to be made againſt the port, and the walls of the 
place, with the ſound of trumpets, and the ſhouts of 
his whole army, thinking by thoſe means to ſpread 
terror among the beſieged : But they were fo far from 
being intimidated, that they ſuſtained the attack with 
incredible vigour, and diſcovered the ſame intrepidity 
for the ſpace of eight days that it continued ; and 
actions of aſtoniſhing bravery were performed on both 
ſides during that long period. 1 | 

Demetrius, taking advantage of the eminence Which 
his troops had ſeized, gave orders for erecting upon 
it a battery of ſeyeral engines, which diſcharged great 
ſtones of an hundred and fifty pounds in weight, a- 
gainſt the walls and towers, the latter of which tot- 
tered with the repeated ſhocks, and ſeveral breaches 
were ſoon made in the walls. The beſiegers then 
made a furious advance to ſeize the moles which de- 
fended the entrance into the port ; but as this poſt was 
of the laſt importance to the Rhodians, they ſpared no 
pains to repulſe the beſiegers, who had already made 
a conſiderable progreſs. This they at laſt effected, 
by a ſhower of ſtones and arrows, which they diſ- 

rged upon their enemies with fo much rapidity, 
and for ſuch a length of time, that they were obliged 
to retire in confuſion, after loſing a great number of 
their men, E 14225164 

The ardour of the beſiegers was not diminiſhed by 
this repulſe, and they rather appeared more animated 

| | n7 | than 
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than ever againſt the Rhodians. They began the 
ſcalade, by land and ſea at the ſame time, and em- 
ployed the beſiegers ſo effectually, that they ſcarce 
knew whither to run for the defence of the place. 
The attack was carried on with the utmoſt fury on 
all ſides, and the beſiegers defended themſelves with 
the greateſt intrepidity. Great numbers were thrown 
from the ladders to the earth, and miſerably bruiſed ; 
ſeveral, even of the principal officers, got to the top 
of the wall, where 2 covered with wounds, 
and taken priſoners by the enemy; ſo that Demetrius, 
notwithſtanding all his valour, thought it neceſſary to 
retreat, in order to repair his engines, which were 
almoſt entirely deſtroyed by fo many attacks, as well 
as the veſſels that carried them, 

After the prince had retreated from Rhodes, imme- 
diate care was taken to bury the dead; the beaks alſo 
of the ſhips, with the other ſpoils that had been taken 
from the enemy, were carried to the temple, and the 
workmen were indefatigable in repairing the breaches 
of the walls. | 

Demetrius having employed ſeven days in re-fitting 
his ſhips, and repairing his engines, ſet fail again, 
with a fleet as formidable as the former, and ſteered, 
with a fair wind, directly for the port, which em- 
ployed his attention moſt, as he conceived it impracti- 
cable to reduce the place till he had firſt made himſelf 
maſter of that. Upon his arrival he cauſed a vaſt 
quantity of lighted torches, flaming-ſtraw, and arrows 
to be diſcharged, in order to ſet fire to the veſſels that 
were riding there, while his engines battered the mole 
without intermiſſion. The beſieged, who expected 
attacks of this nature, exerted themſelves with ſo 
much vigour and activity, that they ſoon-extinguiſhed 
the flames, which had ſeized the veſſels of the port. 
At the ſame time they cauſed three of their largeſt 
ſhips to ſail out of the port, under the command of 
Exaceſtes, one of their braveſt officers, with orders 
to attack the enemy, and uſe all poſſible means to 
| join 
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join the veſſels, that carried the tortoiſes and wooden 
towers, and to charge them in ſuch a manner with 
the beaks of theirs, as might either fink them, or 
render them entirely uſelefs. Theſe orders were exe- 
cuted with a ſurprizing expedition and addreſs ; and 
the three gallies, after they had ſhattered and broke 
through the floating barricado already mentioned, 
drove their beaks with ſo much violence into the fides 
of the enemy's barks, on which the machines were 
erected, that the water was immediately ſeen to flow 
into them through ſeveral openings: Two of them 
were already ſunk, but the third was towed along by 
the galleys, and joined the main fleet; and as dan- 
gerous as it was to attack them in that ſituation, the 
Rhodians, through a blind and precipitate ardour, 
had the courage to attempt it: But as the inequality 
was too great to admit them to come off with ſucceſs, 
Exaceſtes, with the officer who commanded under 
him, and ſome others, after having fought with all 
the bravery imaginable, were taken with the galley 
in which they were; the other two regained the part 
after ſuſtaining many dangers, and moſt of the men 
alſo arrived there by ſwimming. 

As unfortunate as this laſt attack had proved to 
Demetrius, he was determined to undertake another 
himſelf ; and in order to ſucceed in that deiign, he 
ordered a machine of a new invention to be built, of 
thrice the height and breadth of thoſe he had lately 
loſt, When this was compleated, he cauſed it to be 1 
placed near the port which he was reſolved to force 
but at the inſtant they were preparing to work it, a 
dreadful tempeſt aroſe at ſea, and ſunł it to the bot- 
tom, with the veſſels on which it had been raiſed. 

The beſieged, who were attentive to improve all 
favourable conjunctures, employed the time afforded 
them by the continuance of the tempeſt, in regain- 4 
ing the eminence near the port, which the enemy had 1 
carried in the firſt aſſault, and where they aſterwards j 

fortified themſelves. The Rhodians attacked it, and Ki 
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were repulſed ſeveral times; but the forces of Deme- 
trius, who defended it, perceiving freſh troops continu- 
ally pouring upon them, and that it was in vain for 
them to expect any relief, were obliged, at laſt, to 
ſurrender themſelves priſoners to the number of four 
hundred men, 

This ſeries of fortunate events was ſucceeded by the 
arrival of five hundred men from Cnoſſus, a city of 
Crete, to the affiftance of the Rhodians, and alſo of 
five hundred more whom Ptolemy fent from 


ſelves among the troops of that prince. 
Demetrius being extremely mortified to ſee all his 


employ them by 5 in order to carry the place by 
aſſault, or reduce it to the neceſſity of capitulating. 
He thereſore prepared materials of every kind, and 
formed them into a machine called * Helepolis, and 
which was Jarger than any that had ever been invent- 
ed before. The baſis on which it ſtood was ſquare, 


feet, The machine itſelf was an aſſemblage of large 
ſquare beams, riveted together with iron, and the 
whole maſs reſted upon eight wheels that were made 
proportionable to the ſuperſtructure. The jaunts of 
theſe wheels were three ſeet thick, and * — 
with large iron plates. 

In order to facilitate and vary the movements of 
the Helepolis, care had been taken to place caſters + 
under it, whoſe volubility rendered the machine move- 
able any way. 

From each of the four angles a large column of 

* See this Machine further de- preſſed the Greek by the word, Caſter, 
ſeribed with the Plate of it, Vol. XI. wohich, as well as the "original 

+ Menſ. Rollin informs us in a word, "ſigni es a wheel placed un- 
nete, that be was chliged to retain der a piece of work, in ſuch a man- 


the Greek term (Antiſtrepta) for ner as to render it convertible on all 
avant of a mo French word to fides, like thoſe little quheels affixed 


guage 15 not fo defectiue in that they move qwith eaſe to any part 
—— the tranſlator has ex- a room, 
wood 


moſt of them being Rhodians who had liſted them- 


batteries at the port rendered ineffectual, reſolved to 


and each of its ſides had an extent of ſeventy-five 


_— it by ; but as the Engliſh under the feet -of beds, by which 
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wood was carried up to the height of about one hun- 
dred and fiſty feet, and mutually inclining to each 
other. The machine was compoſed of nine ſtories, 
whoſe dimenſions gradually leſſened in the aſcent, 
The firſt ſtory was ſupported by forty-three beams, 
and the laſt by no more than nine. 

Three ſides of the machine were plated over with 
iron, to prevent its being damaged by the fires that 
were launched from the city. DINED ID 8 

In the front of each ſtory were little windows, 
whoſe form and dimenſions correſponded with the 
nature of the arrows that were to be ſhot from the 
machine. Over each window was a kind of curtain 
made with leather, ſtuffed with wool : this was let 
down by a machine for that purpoſe, and the inten- 


tion of 1 was to break the force of whatever ſhould 


be diſcharged by the enemy againſt it. 

Each ſtory had two large ſtair-caſes, one for the 
aſcent of the men, and the other for their deſcent. 

This machine was moved forwards by three thou- 
ſand of the ſtrongeſt and moſt vigorous men in the 
whole army, but the art with which it was built, 
greatly facilitated the motion. 

Demetrius alſo gave directions for building a great 
number of other machines, of different magnitudes, 
and for various uſes; he alſo employed his ſeamen in 
levelling the ground over which the machines were 
to move, which was an hundred fathoms. The num- 
ber of artiſans and others, employed on theſe works, 
amounted to near thirty thouſand men, by which 
means they were finiſhed with incredible expedition, 

The Rhodians were not indolent during theſe ſor- 
.midable preparations, but employed their time in raiſing 
a counter-wall, on the tract of ground where Deme- 
trius intended to batter the walls of the city with the 
Helepolis ; and in order to accomplith this work, they 
demoliſhed the wall which ſurrounded the theatre, as 
alſo ſeveral neighbouring houſes, and even ſome tem- 
ples, having ſolemnly promiſed the * to build more 
i 1 magnificent 
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magnificent ſtructures for the celebration of their 
- worſhip, after the ſiege ſhould be raiſed. 8 
Wben they knew that the enemy had quitted the 

ſea, they ſent out nine of their beſt ſhips of war, 
divided into three ſquadrons, the command of which 
they gave to three of their braveſt ſea-officers, who 
returned with a very rich booty, ſome galleys, and 
ſeveral ſmaller veſſels, which they had taken, as alſo 


a great number of priſoners, They had likewiſe ſeized 


a galley richly laden, and in which were Jarge quan- 
tities of tapeſtry, with other furniture, and a variety 
of rich robes, intended by Phila as a preſent to her 
huſband Demetrius, and accompanied with letters 
which ſhe herſelf had written to him. The Rhodians 
ſent the whole, and. even the letters, to Ptolemy, 
which exceedingly exaſperated Demetrius. In this 
proceeding, ſays Plutarch, they did not imitate the 
polite conduct of the Athenians, who having once 
ſeized ſome of the couriers of Philip, with whom 
they were then at war, opened all the packets but 
thoſe of Olympias, which they ſent to Philip ſealed 
as they were. There are ſome rules of decency and 


honour which ought to be inviolably obſerved, even 


with enemies. | 

While the ſhips of the republic were employed in 
taking the prizes already mentioned, a great com- 
motion happened at Rhodes, with reſpect to the ſta- 
tues of Antigonus and Demetrius, which had been 
erected in honour to them, and till then were held in 
the utmoſt veneration. Some of the principal citi- 
zens were follicitous, in a public aſſembly, for an 
order to deſtroy the ſtatues of thoſe princes who then 
harraſſed them with ſuch a cruel war; but the peo- 
ple; who were more difcreet and moderate on this 
eccaſion than their chiefs, would not ſuffer that pro- 

ſal to be executed. So wiſe and equitable a con- 
duct, excluſively of all events, did the Rhodians no 


ſmall honour ; but ſhould their city have been taken, 


it could not have faiſed to inſpire the conqueror with 
umpreſſions in their favour, De- 
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Demetrius having tried ſeveral mines without ſuc- 
ceſs, from their being all diſcovered, and rendered in- 
effectual by the vigilant conduct and activity of the 
beſieged, gave orders, and made the neceſſary diſpo- 
ſitions for a general aſſault: in order to which the 
Helepolis was moved to a ſituation from whence the 
city might be battered with the beſt effect. Each ſtory 
of this formidable engine was furniſhed with catapultas 
and baliſtas proportioned in their ſize to the dimen- 


ſions of the place. It was likewiſe ſupported and 


fortified on two of its ſides, by four ſmall machines 
called tortoiſes, each of which had a covered galley, 
to ſecure thoſe who ſhould either enter the Helepolis, 
or iſſue out of it, to execute different orders. On 


each fide was a battering-ram of a prodigious ſize, con- 


fiſting of a piece of timber thirty fathoms in length, 
armed with iron terminating in a point, and as ſtrong 
as the beak of a galley. Theſe engines were mounted 
on wheels, and were made to batter the walls during 
the attack with impregnable force by near a thoufand 
men. | 
When every thing was ready, Demetrius ordered 
the trumpets to ſound, and the general aſſault to be 
given on all fides, both by ſea and land, In the heat 
of the attack, and when the walls were already ſhaken 
by the battering-rams, ambaſſadors arrived from the 
Gnidians, and earneſtly ſollicited Demetrius to ſuſpend 
the aſſault, giving him hopes at the/ ſame time, that 
they ſhould prevail upon the beſieged to ſubmit to an 
honourable capitulation. A ſuſpenſion of arms was ac- 
cordingly granted, but the Rhodians refuſing to capitu- 
late on the conditions propoſed to them, the attack 
was renewed with ſo much fury, and all the machines 
co-operated fo effectually, that a large tower built with 
ſquare ſtones, and the wall that flanked it, were bat- 
tered down. The beſieged fought like lions in the 
breach, and repulſed their enemies, 
In this conjuncture the veſſels which Ptolemy had 
freighted with three hundred thouſand meaſures of 


corn, 
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corn, and different kinds of pulſe for. the Rhodians, 


arrived very ſeaſonably in the port, notwithſtanding 
all the efforts of the enemies ſhips which cruiſed in the 
neighbourhood to intercept them. A few days after 


this relief, two other ſmall fleets failed into the port ; 
one was ſent by Caſſander, with one hundred thou- 
fand buſhels of barley ; the other came from Lyſima- 
chus, with four hundred thouſand buſhels of corn, 
and as much barley. This ſeaſonable and abundant 
ſupply, which was received when the city began to 
be in want of proviſions, inſpired the befiegers with 
new courage, and they reſolved not to ſurrender till 
the laſt extremity. | 

While they were animated in this manner, the 


attempted to fire the enemies machines, and with 


this view, ordered a body of ſoldiers to march out 
of the city, that following midnight, with torches, 
and all kinds of kindled wood. Theſe troops ad- 
vanced to the batteries and ſet them on fire, and at 
the ſame time innumerable arrows were ſhot from 


the wall, to ſupport the detachment againft thoſe who 


ſhould endeavour to extinguiſh the lames, The be- 
ſiegers loſt 8 numbers of their men on this occa- 
ſion, becau 


of arrows diſcharged upon them. Several plates of 
iron happening to fall from the Helepolis, during the 
conflagration, the Rhodians advanced with impetu- 
oſity, in order to ſet it on fire: but as the troops 
within that moving tower, quenched it with water, as 


faſt as the flames were kindled, they could not effect 


their deſign, However, Demetrius was apprehenſive 
that all his machines would be conſumed ; to prevent 


which he cauſed them to be removed with all poſlible 


expedition. | 


Demetrius being curious to know what number of 


machines the beſieged had employed in caſting ar- 


rows, cauſed all thoſe which had been ſhot from the 


place in the attack that night, to be gathered up ; 


e they were incapable, amidſt the obſcu- 
rity of the night, either to ſee, or avoid the vollies 
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and when theſe were counted and a proper compu- 
tation made, he became ſenfible that the inhabitants 
muſt have more than eight hundred engines of dif- 
ferent dimenſions, for diſcharging fires, and about fif- 
teen hundred for arrows. 'T he prince was ſtruck with 
conſternation at this number, as he did not imagine 
the city could have made ſuch formidable preparations. 
He cauſed his dead to be interred, gave directions for 
curing thoſe who were wounded, and was as ex 
ditious as poſhble in repairing the machines which had 
been diſmounted and rendered uſeleſs. 
The beſieged, in order to improve the relaxation 
they enjoyed by.the removal of the machines, were 
induſtrious to fortify themſelves againſt the new aſ- 
fault, for which the enemies were then preparing. 
To this purpoſe they began with opening a large and 
deep ditch behind the breach, to obſtruct the paſſage 
of the enemy into the city; after which they raiſed a 
ſubſtantial wall in the form of a creſcent along the 
ditch; and which would coſt the enemies a new 
attack. | | 
As their attention was devoted, at the ſame time, 
to eyery other emergency, they detached a ſquadron 
of the nimbleſt ſhips in their port, which took a. 
great number of veſſels laden with proviſion and am- 
munition for Demetrius, and brought them into the . 
port. Theſe were ſoon followed by a numerous fleet 
of ſmall veſſels freighted with corn, and other neceſ- 
faries ſent them by Ptolemy, with fifteen hundred 
men command by Antigonus of Macedonia. | 
Demetrius having reinſtated his machines, cauſed 
them all te advance near the city, when a ſecond em- 
baſſy arrived at the camp, from the Athenians, and 
. ſome other ſtates of Greece, on the ſame ſubject as 
the former, but with as little ſucceſs. The king, 
whoſe imagination was fruitful of expedients for ſuc- 
ceeding in his projects, detached fifteen hundred of 
his troops, under the command of Alcimus, and 
Mancius, with orders to enter the breach at mid- 
5 1 night, 
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night, and force the intrenchments behind it. They 


were then to poſſeſs themſelves of the parts adjacent 
to the theatre, where they would be in a condition to 
maintain their ground, if they could but once make 
themſelves maſters of it. In order to facilitate the exe- 
cution of ſo important and dangerous an expedition, 
and amuſe the enemies with falſe attacks, he at the 
ſame time cauſed the ſignal to be ſounded by all the 
trumpets, and the city to be attacked on all ſides, 
both by fea and land, that the beſieged finding ſuf- 
ficent employment in all parts, the fifteen hundred 
men might have an opportunity of forcing the in- 
trenchments which covered the breach, and after- 
wards of ſeizing all the advantageous poſts about the 
theatre. This feint had all the ſucceſs the prince ex- 
pected from it. The troops having ſhouted from all 


quarters, as if they were advancing to a general aſſault, 


the detachment commanded by Alcimus entered the 


breach, and made ſuch a vigorous attack up n thoſe 
who defended the ditch, and the creſcent whica cover- 


ed it, that after they had killed a great number of their 
enemies, and put the 

the poſts adjacent to the theatre, where they main- 
tained themſelves, | 

The alarm was very great in the city, and all the 
chiefs who commanded there, difpatched orders to 
their officers and ſoldiers, not to quit their poſts, nor 
make the leaſt movement whatever. After which 
they placed themſelves at the head of a choſen body 
of their own troops, and of thoſe who were newly 
arrived from Egypt, and with them poured upon the 
detachment which had advanced as far as the theatre : 
but the obſcurity of the night rendered it impracticable 
to diſlodge them from the poſts they had ſeized, and 
the day no ſooner appeared than a univerſal cry of 
the beliegers was heard from all quarters, by which 
they endeavoured to animate thoſe who had entered 
the place, and inſpire them with a reſolution to main- 
tain their ground, where they might ſoon expect ſuc- 
Cours. 


reſt into confuſion, they ſeized 
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cours. This terrible cry drew floods of tears and dif- 
mal groans from the populace, women and children 
who continued in the city, and then concluded them 
ſelves inevitably loſt. The battle, however, continu- 
ed with great vigour at the theatre, and the Macedo- 
nians defended their poſts with an intrepidity that 
aſtoniſhed their enemies, till at laſt the Rhodians pre- 
vailing by their numbers, and perpetual ſupplies of 
freſh troops, the detachment, after having ſeen Alci- 
mus and Mancius flain on the ſpot, were obliged to 
ſubmit to ſuperior force, and abandon a poſt it was no 
longer poſſible to maintain, Great numbers of them 
fell on the ſpot, and the reſt were taken priſoners. 
The ardour of Demetrius was rather augmented 
than abated by this check, and he was making the 
neceſſary diſpoſitions for a new aſſault, when he re- 
ceived letters from his father Antigonus, by which 
he was directed to take all poſſible meaſures for the 
concluſion of a peace with the Rhodians, He then 
wanted ſome plauſible pretext for diſcontinuing the 
ſiege, and chance ſupplied him with it. At that very 
inſtant deputies from Ætolia arrived at his camp, to 
ſollicit him anew to grant a peace to the Rhodians, 
to which they found him not ſo averſe as before. 
(en) If what Vegetius relates of the Helepolis be 
true, and indeed Vitruvius ſeems to confirm it, with 
a ſmall variation of circumſtances, it might poſſibly 
be another motive that contributed not a little to 
diſpoſe Demetrius to a peace. That prince was pre- 
paring to advance his Helepolis againſt the city, when 
a Rhodian engineer contrived an expedient to render 
it entirely uſeleſs ; he opened a mine under the walls 
of the city, and continued it to the way over which 
the tower was to paſs the enſuing day in order to 
approach the walls. The beſiegers not ſuſpecting 
any ſtratagem of that nature, moved on the tower 
to the place undermined, which being incapable of 
ſupporting ſo enormous a load, ſunk in under the ma- 


(m) Veget, de re milit, c. 4. 


chine, 
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chine, which buried itſelf ſo deep in the earth, that 
it was impoſſible to draw it out again. This was one 
inconvenience to which theſe formidable engines were 
obnoxious ; and the two authors whom I have cited 
declare, that this accident determined Demetrius to 
_ raiſe the ſiege, and it is, at leaſt, very probable, that 
it contributed not a little to his taking that reſolution. 
The Rhodians, on their part, were as deſirous of 
an accommodation as himſelf, provided it could be 
effected upon reaſonable terms, Ptolemy in promiſing 
them freſh ſuccours, much more conſiderable than the 
former, had earneſtly exhorted them not to loſe ſo 
favourable an occaſion, if it ſhould offer itſelf. Be- 
ſides which they were ſenſible of the extreme neceſſity 


they were under putting an end to the ſiege, which 


could not but prove fatal to them at laſt. This con- 
ſideration induced them to liſten with pleaſure to the 


propoſals made them, and the treaty was concluded 


ſoon after upon the following terms. The republic 
of Rhodes and all its citizens ſhould retain the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, privileges, and liberty, without 
being ſubjected to any power whatſoever, The alli- 
ance they had always had with Antigonus, was to be 
confirmed and renewed, with an obligation to take 
up arms for him in all future wars, provided it was 
not againſt Ptolemy. The city was alſo to deliver an 
hundred hoſtages, to be choſen by Demetrius, for the 
effectual performance of the articles ſtipulated between 
them. When theſe hoſtages were given, the army 
- decamped from before Rhodes, after having beſieged 
1 | | ; 
(u] Demetrius, who was then reconciled with the 
| Rhodians, was deſirous, before his departure, to give 
them a proof of that diſpoſition ; and accordingly 
_ preſented them with all the machines of war he had 


for three hundred talents (about three hundred thou- 


(a) Plin. I. 34. c. 7. 
5 tional 


employed in that ſiege. Theſe they afterwards ſold 
ſand crowns) which they employed, with an addi- 
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tional ſum of their own, in making the famous Co- 
loflus, which was reputed one of the ſeven wonders 
of the world. It was a ſtatue of the Sun, of ſo ſtu- 
pendous a fize, that ſhips in full fail paſſed between 


its legs; the height of it was ſeventy cubits, or one 


hundred and five feet, and few men could claſp its 
thumb with their arms. It was the work of Chares 
of Lindus, and employed him for the ſpace of twelve 
years, Sixty- ſix years after its erection, it was 
thrown down by an earthquake; of which we ſhall 
ſpeak in the ſequel of this hiſtory, | 
The Rhodians, to teſtify their gratitude to Ptole- 
my for the aſſiſtance he had given them in ſo dan- 
gerous a conjuncture, conſecrated a grove to that 
prince, after they had conſulted the oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, to give the action an air of ſolemnity; and 
to honour him the more, erected a magnificent work 
within it. They built a ſumptuous portico, and con- 
tinued it along each ſide of the ſquare which encom- 
_ paſſed it, and contained a ſpace of four hundred fa- 
thoms. This portico was called the Ptolemzon ; 
and out of a flattery, as cuſtomary in thoſe days, as 


impious in itſelf, divine honours were rendered to 


him in that place: And, in order to perpetuate their 
deliverer in this war by another method, they gave 
him the appellation of Soter, which ſignifies a Saviour, 
and is uſed by the hiſtorians to diſtinguiſh him from 


the other Ptolemies, who were his ſucceſſors on the 


throne of Egypt. 
TI was unwilling to interrupt the ſeries of events 
that occurred at this ſiege, and therefore reſerved for 
this place one that greatly redounds to the honour of 
Demetrius. It relates to his taſte for the arts, and 
the eſteem he entertained for thoſe who were diſtin- 
guiſhed by peculiar merit in them, a circumſtance 
not a little for the glory of a prince. 

Rhodes was at that time the reſidence of a cele- 
brated painter, named Protogenes, who was a native 
of Caunus a city of Caria, which was then ſubject to 
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the Rhodians. The apartment where he painted, 
was in the ſuburbs without the city, when Demetrius 


firſt beſieged it; but neither the preſence of the ene- 


mies who then ſurrounded him, nor the noiſe of arms 
that perpetually rung in his ears, could induce him to 


quit his habitation, or diſcontinue his work. The 
king was ſurprized at his conduct, and as he one day 


aſked him his reaſons for ſuch a proceeding ; It is, re- 
plied he, becauſe I am ſenſible you have declared war 
againſt the Rhodians, and not againſt the {ciences. Nor 
was he deceived in that opinion, for Demetrius actu- 
ally ſhewed himſelf their protector. He planted a 
guard round his houſe, that the artiſt might enjoy 
tranquillity, or, at leaſt, be ſecure from danger amidit 
the tumult and ravages of war, He trequently went 
to ſee him work, and never ſufficiently admired the ap- 
plication of that maſter to his art, and his ſurprizing 
excellency in it. f B 

The maſter- piece of this painter was the Faly/as, 
an hiſtorical picture of a perſon of that name, whom 
the Rhodians acknowledged as their founder, though 
only a fabulous hero. 'Protogencs had employed ſe- 
ven years in aniſhing this piece, and when Apelles firſt 
faw it, he was tranſported with fo much admiration, 
that his ſpeech ſailed him for ſome time; and when 
he at laſt began to recover from his aſtoniſhment, he 
cried out, Prodigious work indeed! Admirable per- 
| formance ! It has not however the graces I give my works, 
and which have raiſed their reputation to the skies, If 
we may credit Pliny, Protogenes, during the whole 
time he applied himſelf to this work, condemned him- 
felf to a very rigid and abſtemious life , that the 
delicacy of his taſte and imagination might not be 
affected by his diet. This picture was carried. to 


Rome, and conſecrated in the temple of Peace, where 


He was the ſon of Orchimus + He ſubfifled bimſelf on boiled 
whoſe parents 2 % Sen and Lupines, — of 2 ſa- 


Rhoda, from wwhom the city and tisfied his bunger and thirſt at tbe 


and derived their name. ſame time, 
| it 
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it remained to the time of Pliny ; but it was at laſt 
deſtroyed by fire. 2 

The ſame Pliny pretends, that Rhodes was ſaved 
by this picture; becauſe as it hung in the only quarter 
by which it was poflible for Demetrius to take the 
City, he rather choſe to abandon his conqueſt , than 
expole ſo precious a monument of art to the danger 
of being conſumed in the flames. This indeed, would 
have been carrying his. taſte and value for painting 
into a ſurprizing extreme ; but we have already ſeen 
the true reaſons which obliged Demetrius to raiſe the 


ſiege. | 

One of the figures in this picture was a dog Þ that 
was admired by all good judges, and had coſt the 
painter great application, without his being able to 
expreſs his idea to his own ſatisfaction, though he was 
ſufficiently pleaſed with all the reft of the work. He 
endeavoured to repreſent the dog panting and with 
his mouth foaming as after a long chace ; and em- 
ployed all the ſkill he was capable of exerting on that 
occaſion, without being able to content himſelf. Art, 
in his opinion, was more viſible than it ought to have 
been; a mere reſemblance would not ſuffice, and 
almoſt nothing but reality itſelf would fatisfy him. 
He was deſirous that the foam ſhould not ſeem paint- 
ed, but actually flowing out of the mouth of the dog. 
He frequently retouched it, and ſuffered a degree of 
torture from his anxiety to expreſs thoſe ſimple traces 
of nature, of which he had formed the ideas in his 
mind. All his attempts were however ineffectual, till 


* Parcentem picturæ fugit oc- 
caſio victoriæ. 


+ Eft in ea canis mire factus, 


ut quem pariter caſus & ars pinx- 
erint. Non judicabat ſe exprimere 
in eo ſpumam anhelantis poſſe, cim 
in reliqua omni parte ( quod dif- 
ficillimum erat) fibi ipfi ſatisfeciſ- 
ſet. Diſplicebat autem ars ipſa, 
nec minui poterat, & videbatur 
nimia, ac longiùs a veritate diſce- 
dere, ſpumaque illa pingi non ex 


ore naſci, anxio animi cruciatu 
cum in pictura verum eſſe, non 
verifimile, vellet. Abſterſerat ſæ- 
ru mutaveratque penicillum, nul- 

modo ſibi approbans. Poſtre- 
md iratus arti quod intelligeretur, 
ſpongiam eam impegit inviſo loco 
tabulæ, & illa repoſuit ablatos co- 
lores, qualiter cura optabat : fe- 
citque in pictura fortuna naturam. 


Phn, lib. 3 Jo cap. 10. 
at 
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at laſt, in a violent emotion of rage and deſpair, he 
darted at the picture the very ſpunge with which he uſed 
to wipe out his colours, and chance accompliſhed that 
which art had not been able to effect. S4. 

This painter is cenſured for being too difficult to 
be pleaſed, and for retouching his pictures too fre- 
quently, It is certain, that though Apelles * almoſt 


regarded him as his maſter, and allowed him a num- 


ber of excellent qualities, yet he condemned in him 
the defect of not being able to quit the pencil and 
finiſh his works; a defect highly pernicious in elo- 
quence as well as painting. Ve ought, ſays Cicero f, 
to know how far we 
fured ſome painters for not knowing when to have done. 


SECT. IX. The expedition of Seleucus into Indie. 


Demetrius compels Caſſander to raiſe the fiege of 
Athens. The exceſſive honours paid him in that city. 
A league between Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caſſander, and 
Lyfimachus, againſt Anti gonus and Demetrius. Th 
battle of Ipſis, a city of Phrygia, wherem Antigonus 
i flain, and Demetrius put to flight. 


HE, farther we advance into the hiſtory of Alex- 
<= ander's ſucceſſors, the more eaſily may we diſ- 
cover the ſpirit by which they were conſtantly actu- 
ated hitherto, and by which they will ſtill appear to 
be influenced. They at firſt concealed their real diſ- 
poſitions, by nominating children, or perſons of weak 
Capacities, to the regal dignity, in order to diſguiſe 
their own ambitious views. But as ſoon as all the 
family of Alexander was deftroyed, they threw off 
the maſk, and diſcovered themſelves in their proper 

Et aliam gloriam uſurpavit imi 
Apelles, cam Protogenis opus im - ibi 
menſi laboris ac curæ ſupra mo- 


dum anxiz miraretur. Dixit enim eſt quatenus 
omnia fibi cum illo paria eſſe, aut pictores quoque eos 


In quo Apelles 
dice- 


Peccare | 
illi meliora, ſed uno ſe præſtare, bat, qui non ſentirent quid eſſet 
qucd manum ille de tabula neſciret fatiss Orat. n. 73. | 
' tollere : memorablli præcepto, no- 


colours, 


ſhould go ; and Apelles juſtly cen- 
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colours, and ſuch as, in reality, they had always 
been. They were all equally ſollicitous to ſupport 
themſelves in their ſeveral governments; to become 
entirely independent; to aſſume an abſolute ſovereign- 
ty, and enlarge the limits of their provinces and 
kingdoms at the expence of thoſe other governors, 
who were weaker or leſs ſucceſsful than themſelves : 
To this effect they employed the force of their arms, 


and entered into alliances, which they were always 


ready to violate, when they could derive more advan- 
tages from others, and they renewed them with the 
ſame facility from the ſame motives. They conſidered 
the vaſt conqueſts of Alexander as an inheritance deſti- 
| tute of a maſter, and which prudence obliged them to 
ſecure for themſelves, in as large portion as poſſible, 
without any apprehenſions of being reproached as 
uſurpers, for the acquiſition of. countries gained by the 
victories of the Macedonians, but not the property of 
any particular perſon. This was the great motive of 
all the enterprizes in which they engaged. 

(o) Seleucus, as we formerly obſerved, was maſter 
of all the countries between Euphrates and Indus, and 
was deſirous of acquiring thoſe that lay beyond the 
latter of thoſe rivers. In order, therefore, to im- 
prove the favourable conjuncture of his union in point 
of intereſt with Ptolemy, Caſſander, and Lyſimachus, 
and at a time when the forces of Antigonus were di- 
vided, and Demetrius was employed in the ſiege of 
Rhodes, and in awing the republics of Greece; in a 
word, while Antigonus himſelf was only intent upon 
becoming maſter of Syria and Phœnicia, and attack- 
ing Ptolemy even in Egypt itſelf: Seleucus therefore 
thought it incumbent on him to improve this diver- 
ſion, which weakened the only enemy he had to fear; 
for carry ing his arms againſt the people of India, who 
were included in his Jot by the general partition, and 
whom he hoped it;would be very practicable for him 
to ſubdue by a ſudden'irruption, altogether unexpected 


— 
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by king Sandrocotta. This perſon was an Indian of 


very mean extraction, who, under the ſpecious pre- 


text of delivering his country from the tyranny of 


foreigners, had raiſed an army, and augmented it fo 
well by degrees, that he found means to drive the 
Macedonians out of all the provinces of India which 
Alexander had conquered, and to eftabliſh himſelf in 
them, while the ſucceſſors of that monarch were 
Engaged in mutual wars with each other. Seleucus 
paſſed the Indus in order to regain thoſe provinces, 
but when he found that Sandrocotta had rendered 
himſelf abſolute maſter of all India, and had likewiſe 
an army of fix hundred thouſand men, with a pro- 
digious number of elephants, he did not judge it pru- 
dent to attack ſo potent a prince ; but entered into a 


treaty with him, by which he agreed to renounce all 


his pretenſions to that country, provided Sandrocotta 
would furniſh him with five hundred elephants ; upon 
which terms a peace was concluded, This was the 
final reſult of Alexander's Indian conqueſts ! This 
the fruit of ſo much blood ſhed to gratify the frantic 
ambition of one prince] Seleucus ſhortly after led 
his troops into the weſt againſt Antigonus, as I ſhall 
ſoon obſerve. The abſolute neceſſity he was under 
of engaging in this war, was one of his ſtrongeſt in- 


ducements for concluding ſo ſudden a peace with the 


Indian prince. 


The Athenians, at the ſame time, called in De- 


metrius to aſſiſt them againſt Caſſander, who beſieged 
their city. He accordingly ſet fail with three hundred 


and thirty galleys, and a great body of foot ; and not 


only drove Caſſander out of Attica, but purſued him 
as far as Thermopylæ, where he defeated him, and 
made himſelf maſter of Heraclea, which ſurrendered 
voluntarily: He alfo admitted into his ſervice fix 


thouſand Macedonians, who came over to his ſide. 


When he returned to Athens, the inhabitants of 
that city, though they had already laviſhed upon him 
) Diod. I. 20. p. 825-838, Plot, in Demetr. p. 899, * 
Sys N I 


all the honours they were able to invent, had recourſe 
to new flatteries that out - did the former. They 
lodged him in the back part of the temple of Mi- 
nerva, called Partheon; but even this place, which 
had ſo much ſanctity aſcribed to it by the people, and 
was the manſion of a virgin goddeſs, he did not ſcru- 
ple to profane by the moſt infamous and crying de- 


baucheries. His courtiſans were there treated witng 


more honour than the goddeſs herſelf, and were the 


only divinities he adored. (9) He even cauſed altars to 


be erected to them by the Athenians, whom he called 
abject wretches for their mean compliance, and crea- 
tures born only for ſlavery; ſo much was even this 
prince ſhocked at ſuch deſpicable adulation, as Tacitus 
obſerved with reſpe to Tiberius ! * 

Democles, ſirnamed the Fair, and of a very ten- 
der age, threw himſelf, in order to elude the violence 
of Demetrius, into a veſſel of boiling water prepared 
for a bath, and there loſt his life, chuſing rather to die 
than violate his modeſty. The Athenians, to appeaſe 
the reſentment of Demetrius, who was extremely of- 
fended at a decree they had publiſned with relation to 
him, iſſued a new one, importing, that it was order- 
ed and adjudged by the people of Athens, that whatever 
Demetrius might think fit to command, ſhould be con- 
idered as ſacred in regard to the gods, and juſt with 
regard to men, Is it poſſible to believe, that fla 
and ſervitude could be carried to ſuch an exceſs of 

baſeneſs, extravagance, and irreligion |! 


Demetrius after theſe proceedings retired into Pelo- 


ponneſus, and took from Ptolemy, who had rendered 

himſelf powerful in that country, the cities of Sicyone, 

Corinth, and ſeveral others where he had garriſons : 

And as he happened to be at Argos, at the grand 
(g) Athen. I. 6. p. 253, 1 EE 


* Memoriz proditur, Tibe- illum, qui libertatem publicam 


rium, quoties curia egrederetur, nollet, tam projectæ ſervientium 
Grecis verbis in hunc modum patientiz txdebat, TJacit. Amal. 
eloqui ſolitum: O bomines ad 3. c. 65. | 
 ſervitutem paratos ! Scilicet etiam i 5 
feſtival 
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feſtival in honour of Juno, he was r 


brating it, by: propoling (He and preſiding in per- 
order to 2 it more 


— 


among the 


effectually, he — on that day, Deidamia, the 
K Pu * ZEacides King of the Wolaha, and ſiſter 
rrhus. 
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Iſthmus, and curioſity having drawn a vaſt number 


of people from all parts, Demetrius was proclaimed 


general of all the Greeks, as Philip and Alexander had 


deen beſore him; ; to whom he thought bimſelf abun- 


dantly ſuperior, ſo much was he intoxicated with the 
2 of his arms, and the flattery laviſhed upon 
m. 
When he was upon by departure from Pelopon- 
neſus for Athens, he wrote,to the inhabitants of. that 


city, that he intended, upon his arrival among them, 


to be initiated in the great and leſſer myſteries at the 
fame time. This had never been permitted before ; 
for it was neceſſary to obſerve. certain intervals; it 
being lawful to celebrate the leſſer myſteries only in 
the month of March *, and the greater in that of 
October. In order therefore to obviate this incon- 
venience, and ſatisfy ſo religious a prince, it was or- 
dered that the then preſent month of May ſhould be 


deemed the month + March, and afterwards that of 


October; and Demetrius, by this rare invention, was 
duly initiated, without infringing the cuſtoms and cere- 
hive preſcribed by the law. 

But of all the Auen committed at Athens, that 
which moſt afflicted and mortified the inhabitants, was 
an order iſſued by Demetrius, for immediately furniſh- 
ing the ſum of two hundred and fifty talents ; and 
when this money had been collected without the leaſt 
delay or abatement, the prince, the moment he ſaw it 


amaſſed together, ordered it to be yen to Lamia, _ 


We Plut. in Demetr. p. 900. 
e ® There are warm iis wit nine 9th month in which u. 


* wers celebrated. 
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the other courteſans in her company ſor waſhes and 
paint. The Athenians were more offended at the in- 
dignity than the loſs, and reſented the application of 


that ſum to a greater degree than their contribution 


to it. 

Lamia, as if this terrible expence had not been 
ſuſſicient, being deſirous to regale Demetrius at a 
feaſt, extorted money from ſeveral of the richeft Athe- 
nians by her own private authority. The entertain- 
ment coſt: immenſe fums, and gave birth to a very 


ingenious pleaſantary of a comic poet, who ſaid, that 


Lamia was a true Helepalit. We have already ſhewn, 


that the Helepolis was a machine invented by Deme- 


wrius, for attacking towns. 


(s) Caſſander finding himſelf vigorouſly preſſed by 
Demetrius, and not being able to obtain a peace, 


without ſubniitting entirely to the diſcretion of An- 
tigonus, agreed with Lyſimachus to ſend ambaſſadors 


to Selcuets and Ptolemy, to repreſent to them the 


ſituation to which they were reduced. The conduct 
of Antigonus made evident, that he had no leſs in 
view than to diſpoſſeſs all the other ſucceſſors of Alex- 
ander, and uſurp the whole empire to himſelf; and 
that it was time to form a ſtrict alliance with each 
other, to humble this exorbitant power. They were 
likewiſe: offended, and Lyſimachus in particular, at 
the contemptible manner in which Demetrius per- 
mitted people to treat the other kings in their con- 
verſation at his table, appropriating the regal title to 
himſelf and his father ; whereas Ptolemy, according 
to his flatterers, was no more than the captain of a 
ſhip, Seleucus a commander of elephants, and Lyſi- 


machus a treaſurer, A confederacy was therefore 


formed by theſe four kings, after which'they haſtened 


into Aſſyria, to make preparations for this new war, 


The: firſt operations of it were commenced at the 
Helleſpont ; Caflander and Lyſimachus having judged 


7 3702. Ant. J. C. 302. Diod, I. 20, p. 330336. Flut. 
in r Juſtin. I. 15. c. 4. 
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it expedient, that the former ſhould continue in Eu- 
rope, to defend it againſt Demetrius; and that the 
latter ſhould invade the provinces of Antigonus, in 
Aſia, with as many troops as could be drawn out of 
their two kingdoms, without leaving them too deſti- 
tute of forces. Lyſimachus executed his part con- 
formably to the agreement; paſſed the Helleſpont 
with a fine army, and either by treaty or force re- 
- duced Phrygia, Lydia, Lycaonia, and moſt of the 
territories between the Propontis, and the river Mæ- 


Antigonus was then at Antigonia, which. he had 
| Litely built in upper Syria, and where he was em- 
ployed-in celebrating the folemn games he had there 
eſtabliſhed. This news, with that of ſeveral other 
revolts, tranſmitted to him at the ſame time, cauſed 
him immediately to quit his games. He accordingly 
diſmiſſed the aſſembly upon the ſpot, and made pre- 
tions for advancing againſt the enemy. When all 
is troops were drawn together, he marched with the 
utmoſt expedition over mount Taurus, and entered 
Cilicia, where he took out of the public treaſury of 
Synada, a city of that province, as much money as 
he wanted, and then augmented his troops to the 
number he thought neceſſary. After which he ad- 
vanced directly towards the enemy, and retook ſeveral 
places in his march. Lyſimachus thought proper to 
be upon the defenſive, till the arrival of the ſuccours 
upon their march to join him from Seleucus and 
Ptolemy. The remaining part of the year, therefore, 
elapſed without any action, and each party retired 
into winter- quarters. 0 
(t) Seleucus, at the beginning of the next ſeaſon, 
formed his army at Babylon, and marched into Cap- 
padocia, to act —_— Antigonus. This latter ſent 
immediately for Demetrius, who left Greece with 
great expedition, marched to Epheſus, and retook 


(e) A. M. 3703. Ant. J. C. 301, 


that 
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that city, with ſeveral others that had declared for 
Luyſimachus upon his arrival in Aſia. 

- Ptolemy improved the opportunity in Syria, of 
the abſence of Antigonus, and recovered all Phœnicia, 


Judza, and Cœloſyria, except the cities of Tyre and 


Sidon, where Antigonus had left good garriſons. He, 
indeed, formed the fiege of Sidon; but whilſt his 
troops were employed in battering the walls, he re- 
ceived intelligence that Antigonus had defeated Seleu- 
cus and Lyſimachus, and was advancing to relieve the 
place, Upon this information he made a truce for 
five months with the Sidonians, raiſed the ſiege, and 
returned to Egypt. | 

Here ends what remains of the hiſtory of Diodorus 
Siculus, in a period of the greateſt importance, and 
on the very point of a battle, by which the fate of 
Alexander's ſucceſſors is to be decided. 1 
(u) The confederate army, commanded by Seleu- 
cus and Lyfimachus, and the troops of Antigonus and 
Demetrius, arrived at Phrygia almoſt at the ſame 
time, but did not long confront each other without 
coming to blows. Antigonus had above ſixty thou- 
ſand foot, ten thouſand horſe, and ſeventy-five ele- 
phants. The enemies forces conſiſted of ſixty-four 
thouſand foot, ten thouſand five hundred horſe, four 
hundred elephants, with a hundred and twenty chariots 
armed with ſcythes. The battle was fought near 
Ipſus, a city of Phrygia. 

As ſoon as the ſignal was given, Demetrius, at the 
head of his beſt cavalry, fell upon Antiochus, the fon 
of Seleucus, and behaved with ſo much bravery, that 
he broke the enemy's ranks, and put them to flight: 
But a raſh and inconſiderate thirſt of glory, which 
generals can never ſuſpe& too much, and has been fa- 
tal to many, prompted Demetrius to purſue the fugi- 
tives with too much ardour, and without any conſide- 
ration for the reſt of the army . by which means he 


loſt the victory, he might eafily have ſecured, had he 


(=) Plat. in Demetr, p. goa. | 
I 2 | improved 


— 
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improved his firſt advantage aright. For when he re 
turned from the purſuit, he found it impracticable for 
him to. rejoin: his, infantry, the enemy's elephants hav- 
ing filled up all the intermediate ſpace, When Seleu- 
cus ſaw the infantry of, Antigonus ſeparated: froni their 
cavalry, he only made ſeveral feint attacks upon them, 
ſometimes. on one ſide, and ſometimes on another, in 
order to intimidate and afford them ſufficient time to 
quit the army of Antigonus, and come over to his 
own.; and this was at laſt the expedient on which 
they reſolved. The greateſt part of the. infantry de- 
tached, themſelves from the reſt, and ſurrendered. in a 
voluntary manner to Seleucus, and the other were all 
put to flight. At the ſame inſtant a large body of the 
army of Seleucus drew off by his order, and made a 
furious. attack upon Antigonus, who ſuſtained their 
efforts for ſome time, but being at laſt overwhelmed 
with darts, and having received many wounds, he fell 


dead on the earth, having defended himſelf valiantly 


to his laſt gaſp, Demetrius; ſeeing. his father dead, 
rallied all. the troops he was. able to. draw together ; 
and retired to Epheſus, with five thouſand foot, and 
four thouſand horſe ; which were all that remained of 
more than fixty thouſand men, whom, his father and 
himſelf commanded at the beginning of the engage- 
ment. (x) The great Pyrrhus, as young as he then 
Was, was inſeparable from Demetrius, overthrew all 
that oppoſed him, and gave an eſſay in this firſt action,. 
of what might be expected one day from his valour 
and bravery. red of 


ARTICLE II. 


TH IS. ſecond article includes the ſpace of ffty-five 


years; namely, the laſt fifteen years. of Ptolemy, 
the ſon, of Lagus, who had already reigned twenty- 
three, which with the other fifteen make thirty- eight; 
and forty-eight years more, being the reign of Ptolemy. 
Philadelpbus. 4 T1 


(#) Plut, in Pyrrh, pe 3844 | 
, | | 7 | SECT. 
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S Er. I. The four victorious princes divide the em- 
ire of Alexander the Great into as many kingdoms. 
Seleucus builds ſeveral cities. Athens ſhuts her gates 
againſt Demetrius. He reconciles himſelf with Seleu- 
cus, and afterwards with Ptolemy. The death of 
Caſſander. The firſt actions of Pyrrhus Athens 
taken by Demetrius. He liſes all he poſſeſſed almoſt 
at the ſame time. . 


7 A F TER the battle of Tpſus, the four confederate 
princes divided the dominions of Antigonus a- 
mong themſelves, and added them to thoſe they al- 
poſſeſſed. The empire of Alexander, was thus 
ready po into four kingdoths, of which Ptolemy had 
Egypt, Libya, Arabia, Cœloſyria, and Paleſtine : 
Caſſander had Macedonia, and Greece: Lyſimachus 
Thrace, Bithynia, and ſome other W e beyond 
the Hellefpont, with the Boſphorus: And Seleucus 
all the reſt of Aſia, to the dikes ſide of the Euphrates, 
and as far as the river Indus. The me) of this 
laft prince are uſually called the kingdom af Syria, be- 
cauſe Seleucus, who afterward built Antioch in that 
province, made it the chief ſeat of his reſidence in 
which he was followed by his ſucceſſors, who from 
his name were called Seleucidæ. This kingdom how- 
ever not only included Syria, but thoſe vaſt and ſer- 
tile provinces of upper Aſia, which conſtituted the 
Perfian empire. The : reign of twenty years, which 
I have affigned to Seleucus Nicator, commences at this 
period, becaufe he was not acknowled _ as king, till 
after the battle of Ipſus; and if we to theſe the 
twelve years, during which he exerciſed the regal au- 
thority without the title, they will make out the reign 
* one aſſigned him by Uſher. 
ere fe four "ci of the he-goat 
in 
Ov Plot. in Demetr, p- 902. . in Syr. p. 122, 123. Polyb. 


L 15. p. 572. 
* And as I was con _—_— : Weſt on the face of the whole 
bebold an be-goat came Jun « earth, and touched not the pn 
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in the prophecy of Daniel, who ſucceeded in the place 
of the firſt horn that was broken, The firſt horn 
was Alexander, king of Greece, who deſtroyed the 
empire of the Medes and Perſians, deſigned by the 
ram with two horns ;-and the other four horns, are 
thoſe four kings who roſe up after him, and divided 
his empire among them, but they were not of his 


erity. | 

They are likewiſe ſhadowed out by the four heads 
of the leopard, which are mtroduced in another part 
of the ſame prophecy *. | 

Theſe prophecies of Daniel were exactly accom- 
pliſhed by this laſt partition of Alexander's empire; 
other diviſions had, indeed, been made before this, 
but they were only of provinces, which were con- 


ſigned to governors, under the brother and ſon of 
Alexander, and none but the laſt was the regal par- 
tition, Thoſe prophecies, therefore, are to be un- 
derſtood of this alone, for they evidently repreſent 
theſe four ſucceſſors of Alexander, in the quality of 
four kings, four ford up for it. But not one of 
Alexander's ſucceſſors obtained the regal dignity, till 
about three years before the laſt diviſion of the em- 
pire. And even this dignity was at firſt precarious, 
and the goat bad a nctable horn heaven, Dan. chap. viii. ver. 5, 6, 
| between bis eyes. And be came 7, 3. God afterwards explains to 
to the ram that bad two horns; his prophet what he had ſeen : The 
| which I bad ſeen landing before ram which thou ſaweft, baving 
' the river, and ran unto bim in two borns, are the kings of Media 
. the fury of bis » And I and Perfia, And the "rough goat 
ſaw bim come cloſe unto the ram, is the king of Grecia, and be great 
and be wat moved with choler bern that is between bis eyes, is 
again him, and ſmeote the ram, the firſt king, Now that being 
and brake bis two „ and there broken, whereas four flood up für 
| avas no power in the ram tofland it, four kingdoms ſhall fand up 
befere him, but be caft him down out of the nation, but not in bis 
1% the ground, and flamped _ powwer, Ibid. ver. 20, 21, 22. 
bim: and there was none that Aſter this I bebeld, and b 
could deliver the ram our of bis anetber lite a leopard, which had, 
band. Therefore the he-goat ar- pon the back of it, four wings 4 
ed very great, and when be was a fecul : the beaft bad alſo fe 
Prong, . eat bern was broken : beads ; and dominion was given ts 
and from it came up four notable it, Dan. vii. 6, 50 
'dorns, toward the four woinds of * A : | 
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as being aſſumed by each of the ſeveral parties, merely 
by his own authority, and not acknowledged by any 
of the reſt. Whereas, after the battle of Ipſus, the 
treaty made between the four confederates, when they 
had defeated their adverſary, and diveſted him of his 
dominions, affigned each of them their dominions - 
under the appellation of ſo many kingdoms, and au- 
thorized and acknowledged them as kings and ſove- 
reigns, independent of any ſuperior power. Theſe 
four kings are Ptolemy, Seleucus, Caſſander, and 
Lyſimachus. 

We can never ſufficiently admire, in this and 
the other places, wherein the completion of the pro- 
phecies of "Daniel will be obſerved, the ſtrong light 
with which the prophet penetrates the thick gloom of 
futurity, at a time when there was not the leaſt ap- 
pearance of all he foretels. With how much certain- 
ty and exactneſs, even amidſt the variety of theſe 
revolutions, and a chaos of ſingular events, does he 
determine each particular circumſtance, and fax the 
number of the ſeveral ſucceſſors! How expreſly has 
he pointed out their nation, that was to be the Grecian 
deſcribed the countries they were to poſſeſs ; meaſured 
the duration of their empires, and the extent of their 
power, inferior to that of Alexander; in a word, with 
what lively colours has he drawn the characters of 
thoſe princes, and ſpecified: their alliances, treaties, 
treachery, marriages, and ſucceſs ] Can any one poſ- 
 fibly aſcribe to chance, or human foreſight, ſo many 
circumſtantial preditions, which at the time of their 
being denounced, were ſo remote from probability; 
and may we not evidently diſcover in them the cha- 
racter and traces of the Divinity, to whom all ages are 

ent in one view, and who alone determines at his 
will the fate of all the kingdoms and empires of the 
world? But it is now time for us to reſume the thread 


of our hiſtory. 
(xz) Onias, the firſt of that name, and * .prieft 
en RRuR L 12. 6 2. _ 
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of the Jews, died about this time, and was ſucceeded | 


by his ſon Simon, who, for the ſanctity of his life, 
and the equity of all his actions, was ſurnamed the Fuft. 
He enjoyed the pontificate for the ſpace of nine years. 


(a) Seleucus, after the defeat of Antigonus, made 


himſelf maſter of upper Syria, where he built Antioch 
on the Orontes, and gave it that name either from 
his father, or his ſon, for they were both called Anti- 


ochus. This city, where the Syrian kings afterwards 


reſided, was the capital of the Eaſt for a long time, 
and fill preſerved that privilege under the Roman 


emperors. Antigonus had lately built a city at a ſmall 


diſtance from this, and called it Antigonia ; but Se- 


leucus had entirely demoliſhed it, and employed the 


materials in the conſtruction of his own city, to which 
he afterwards tranſplanted the inhabitants of the for- 
mer, = 
() Among ſeveral other cities built by Seleucus in 
this country, there were three more remarkable than 
the reſt : The firſt was called Seleucia, from his own 
name ; the ſecond, Apamea, from his conſort of that 
name, who was the daughter of Artabazus the Per- 
ſian; the third was Laodicea, ſo denominated from 
his mother. Apamea and Seleucia were fituated on 
the ſame river on which Antioch was built, and Lao- 
dicea was in the ſouthern part of the ſame quarter, 
He allowed the Jews the ſame privileges and immuni- 
ties in each of theſe new cities, as were enjoyed by the 
Greeks and Macedonians, and eſpecially at Antioch in 
Syria, where that people 
they poſſeſſed as conſiderable a part of that city as their 
other countrymen enjoyed at Alexandria, FS 
Demetrius had withdrawn himfelf to Epheſus, after 
the battle of Ipſus, and, from thence, embarked for 
Greece, his whole reſource being limited to the af- 
 feftion of the Athenians, with whom he had left his 
fleet, money, and wife Deidamia. But he was ſtrangely 
( A. M. 3704. Ant. J. C. 300. Strab. I. 16. » 750. 
or * Juſtia), 14 48) Strab, . ka —4 
| 5 ſurprized 


ſettled in ſuch numbers, that 
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ſurprized and offended, when he was met in his way, 
by ambaſſadors from the Athenians, who came to ac- 
quaint him that he could not be admitted into their 
city, becauſe the people had, by a decree, prohibited 
the reception of any of the kings: they alſo informed 


him, that his conſort Deidamia had been conducted 


to Megara, with all the honours and attendance due 
to her dignity. Demetrius was then ſenſible of the 
value of honours and homages extorted by fear, and 
which did not proceed from the will. The poſture 
of his affairs, not permitting him to revenge the per- 


fidy of that people, he contented himſelf with inti- 


mating his complaints to them in a moderate manner, 
and demanded his galleys, among which was that pro- 
digious galley of ſixteen benches of oars. As ſoon as. 
he had received them, he ſailed towards the Cherſone- 
fus ; and having committed ſome devaſtations in the 
territories of Lyſimachus, he enriched his army with. 
the ſpoils, and by that expedient prevented the deſer- 


tion of his troops, who now began to recover their 


vigour, and render themſelves formidable anew. 

Lyſimachus, king of Thrace, in order to ſtrengthen: 
kimſelf in his dominions, entered into a particular 
treaty with Ptolemy, and ſtrengthened the alliance 
between them, by eſpouſing one of his daughters. 
named Arſinoe; ſhortly after which, his ſon Agatho- 
cles married another. * 

(e) This double alliance between. Lyſimachus and 
Ptolemy gave umbrage to Seleucus, who thereupon: 
entered into a treaty with Demetrius, and eſpouſed. 
Stratonice the daughter of that prince by Phila the 
ſiſter of Caſſander. The beauty of that princeſs. had. 
induced Seleucus to demand her in marriage; and as. 
the affairs of Demetrius were at that time in a very 
bad condition, ſo honourable an alliance with ſo power- 
ful a prince was. exceedingly agreeable to him. In 
conſequence of which he immediately conducted his, 
daughter with all his fleet into Syria from Greece where 

(e) A. M. 3705. Ant. J. C. 75. Plut, in Demetr. p. 90% 
3 | | 
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age he made a deſcent on Cilicia, which then be- 
longed to Pliſtarchus the brother of Caſſander, to 
whom it had been aſſigned by the four kings, who 
divided the dominions of Alexander the Great after 
the death of Antigonus. Pliſtarchus went to com- 
plain of this proceeding to Seleucus, and to reproach 
him for contracting an alliance with the common ene- 
my without the conſent of the other kings, which he 
conſidered as an infraction of the treaty, Demetrius 
receiving intelligence of this journey, advanced di- 
rectly to the city of Synada, where the treaſures of 
the province, amounting to twelve hundred talents *, 


- were depoſited, Theſe he carried off with all expe- 


dition to his fleet, and then ſet ſail for Syria, where 
he found Seleucus, and gave him the princeſs Strato- 
nice in marriage. Demetrius, after ſome days paſſed 
in rejoicings for the nuptials, and the entertainments 
given on each fide, returned to Cilicia, and made 


- himſelf maſter of the whole province. He then ſent 


his wife Phila to Caſſander, in order to excuſe this 
proceeding. T heſe kings imitated the princes of the 
Eaſt, with whom it is cuſtomary to have ſeveral wives 
at the ſame tine. | = 
During theſe tranſactions of Demetrius, Deidamia, 
another of his wives, who had taken a journey to 
meet him in Greece, and had paſſed ſome time with 
him in that country, was ſeized with an indiſpoſition 
that ended her days, (4) Demetrius having recon- 
ciled himſelf with Ptolemy, by the mediation of Se- 
leucus, eſpouſed Ptolemaida, -the daughter of Ptole- 
my ; by which means his affairs began to aſſume a 
better aſpect ; for he had all the iſland of Cyprus, 


and the two rich and powerful cities of Tyre and 


Sidon, beſide his new conqueſts in Cilic ia. 
It was very imprudent in Seleucus to permit ſo dan- 
gerous an enemy to eſtabliſh himſelf at ſo ſmall a di- 


flance from him, and to uſurp from one of his allies 


% A. M. 3706. Ant. J. C. 298. 


d Taehce hundred thouſand crowns, 
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a province ſo near his own dominions as Cilicia. All 

this ſhews that theſe princes had no eſtabliſhed rules 

and principles of conduct, and were even ignorant of 
the true intereſts of their ambition. For as to faith 

of treaty, equity and gratitude, they had long ſince 

renounced them all, and only reigned for the unhap- 

- Pineſs of their people, as the author of the firſt boak 
of Maccabees has obſerved “. 

The eyes of Selucus were however open at laſt, 
and in. order to prevent his having a neighbour of ſuch 
abilities on each ſide of his dominions, he required 
Demetrius to ſurrender Cilicia to him for a very con- 
ſiderable ſum of money; but that prince not being 
_ diſpoſed to comply with ſuch a propoſal, Seleucus in- 
ſiſted upon his reſtoring him the cities of Tyre and 
Sidon that depended on Syria, of which he was king. 
Demetrius, enraged at this demand, replied very ab- 
ruptly, that though he ſhould loſe ſeveral other battles 
as fatal to him as that of Ipſus, he ſhould never re- 
ſolve to purchaſe the friendſhip of Seleucus at ſo high 
a price, At the ſame time, he ſailed to thoſe two 
cities, where he reinforced their garriſons, and fur- 
niſhed them with all things — * for a vigorous 
defence ; by which means the intention of Seleucus to 
take them from him was rendered ineffectual at that 
time. This proceeding of Seleucus was very con- 
formable to the rules of political intereſt, but had ſuch 
an odious aſpect with reference to the maxims of ho- 
nour, that it ſhocked all mankind, and was univerſally 
condemned: For as his dominions were of ſuch a vaſt 
extent as to include all the countries between India and 
the Mediterranean, how infatiable was that rigour and 
avidity which would not permit him to leave his father- 
in-law the peaceable enjoyment of the ſhattered remains 

of his fortune 
(e) Caſſander died, about this time, of a dropiy, 
after having governed Macedonia for the 1} pace of nine 
le) A. M. 3707. Ant. J. C. 297. 
# Chap. I, ver. 9, 10. 
years, 
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years, from the death of his father, and fix or ſeven 


from the laſt partition. He left three ſons by Theſſa- 


lonica, one of the ſiſters of Alexander the Great. 
Philip, who ſucceeded him, and died ſoon after, left 


his crown to be conteſted by his two brothers. 


(f)Pyrrhus, the famous king of Epirus, had eſpouſ- 


ed Antigona, a relation of Ptolemy, in Egypt. This 


'oung prince was the ſon of Macides, whom the 

oloſſians, in a revolt, had expelled from the throne ; * 
. and it was with great difficulty, that Pyrrhus himſelf,” 
then an infant at the breaſt, was preſerved from the 
fury of the revolters, who purſued him with intent 


to deſtroy him. After various adventures, he was 
conducted to the court of king Glaucias in Illyria, 
where he was taken into the protection of that prince. 


Caſſander, the mortal enemy of AX acides, follicited 
the king to deliver the young prince into his hands, 


and offered him two hundred talents on that occaſion : 
Glaucias, however, was ſtruck with horror at ſuch a 


propoſal, and when the infant had attained the twelfth. 


year of his age, he conducted him in perſon into Epirus 
with a powerful army, and reinſtated him in his do- 
minions ; by which means the Moloſſians were com- 
pelled to ſubmit to force. Juſtin tells us, that their 
hatred being ſoftened into compaſſion, they themſelves. 
recalled him, and aſſigned him guardians to govern the 
kingdom till he ſhould be of age himſelf ; but there 
ſeems to be no great probability in his account, = 

- When he had attained his ſeventeenth year, he be- 
gan to think himſelf ſufficiently eftabliſhed on the 
| throne ; and ſet out from his capital city for Illyria, 


in order to be preſent at the nuptials of one of the ſons- 


of Glaucias, with whom he had been brought up. 
The Moloſſians taking advantage of his abſence, re- 
volted a ſecond time, drove all his friends out of the 
kingdom, ſeized all his treaſures, and conferred the 
crown on Neoptolemus his great uncle. Pyrrhus be- 
ing thus diveſted of his dominions, and finding him- 

(F) Plat. im Pyrrh. p. 383—385. I * 
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ſelf deſtitute of all ſuccours, retired to his brother- 
in-law Demetrius, the ſon of Antigonus, who had 
eſpouſed his ſiſter Deidamia. 

This young prince diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the 
braveſt, in the battle that was fought on the plains of 
Ipſus, and would not forſake Demetrius, even after 
he was defeated. He alſo preſerved for him thoſe 
Grecian cities which that prince had confided to him 
and when a treaty of peace was concluded between 
Ptolemy and Demetrius, by the mediation of Seleu- 
cus, Pyrrhus went into Egypt as an hoſtage for his 
brother-in-law. 

During his continuance at the court. of Ptolemy, 
he gave ſufficient proofs of his ſtrength, addreſs, and 
extraordinary patience, in hunting exerciſes, and all 
other labours. Obſerving that of all the wives of 
Ptolemy, Berenice had the greateſt aſcendant over 
him, and that ſhe ſurpaſſed the others in prudence, as 
well as beauty, he attached himſelf to her in par rv 
ticular ; for as he was already an able politician, he 
neglected no opportunity of making his court to thoſe 
on whom his fortune depended, and was ſtudious to 
ingratiate himſelf with ſuch perſons as were capable 
of being uſeful to him. His noble and engaging de- 
meanour procured him ſuch a ſhare in Ptolemy's e- 
ſteem, that he gave him Antigone, the daughter of 
Berenice his favourite conſort, in preference of ſeveral 
young princes who demanded her in marriage. This 
lady was the daughter of Berenice by Philip her firſt 
huſband, who was a Macedonian lord, little known 
with reſpect to any other particular. When Pyrrhus 
had eſpouſed Antigone, the queen had ſo much influ- 
ence over her conſort as to induce him to grant his ſon- 
in-law a fleet with a ſupply of money, which enabled 
him to repoſſeſs himſelf of his dominions. Here be- 
gan the fortune of an exiled prince who was. afterwards 
eſteemed the greateſt general of his age; and it muſt 
be acknowledged that every inftance of his early con- 
duct denoted extraordinary merit, and raiſed great ex- 
pectations of his future glory. Athens 
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(8) Athens, as we have already obſerved, revolted 
from Demetrius, and ſhut her gates againſt him. 
But when that prince thought he had ſufficiently pro- 


vided for the ſecurity of his territories in Aſia, he 


marched againſt that rebellious and ungrateful city, 
with a reſolution to puniſh her as ſhe deſerved. The 


firſt year was employed in the reduction of the Meſ- 
ſenians, and the conqueſt of ſome other cities who 
had quitted his party ; but he returned the next ſea- 
ſon to Athens, which he cloſely blocked up, and re- 


duced to the laft extremity, by cutting off all com- 


munication of proviſions. (5) A fleet of an hundred 
and fifty fail, ſent by king Ptolemy, to ſuccour the 


Athenians, and which appeared on the coaſts of 


ZEgina, afforded them but a tranſient joy; for when 
this naval force ſaw a ſtrong fleet arrive from Pelo- 


ponneſus to the aſſiſtance of Demetrius, beſide a great 


number of other veſſels from Cyprus, and that the 
whole amounted to three hundred, they weighed an- 
el. = | 

_ Although the Athenians had iſſued a decree, by 
which they made it capital for any perſon, even to 


mention a peace with Demetrius, the extreme neceſ- 


ſity. to which they were reduced, obliged them to 
open their gates to him. When he entered the city, 
he commanded the inhabitants to aſſemble in the 
theatre, which he ſurrounded with armed troops, and 
poſted his guards on each ſide of the ſtage where the 
dramatic pieces were performed ; and then deſcend- 
ing from the upper part of the theatre, in the man- 


ner uſual with the actors, he ſhewed himſelf to that 
multitude, who ſeemed rather dead than living, and 


waited for the event in inexpreſſible terror, expecting 
it would prove the ſentence for their deſtruction: but 


he diſſipated their apprehenſions by the firſt expreſſions 


be uttered ; for he did not raiſe his voice like a man 
affected with the emotions of rage, nor deliver him- 
() A. M. 3708. Ant. J. C. 296. Plut. in Demetr. p. 904, 905. 
. (9) 4+ M. 3709, Ant. J. C. 99. Gif 
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ſelf in any paſſionate or inſulting language, but ſoften- 
ed the tone of his voice, and only addreſſed himſelf 
to them in gentle complaints and amicable expoſtula- 
tions. He pardoned their offence, and reſtored them 
- to his favour ; preſenting them, at the ſame time, 
with an hundred thouſand meaſures of corn, and re- 
inſtating ſuch magiſtrates as were moſt agreeable to 
them. The joy of this people may be eaſily con- 
ceived from the terrors with which they were before 


affected; and how glorious muſt ſuch a prince be, 


who could always ſupport fo glorious, ſo admirable 
a character! | 

When he had regulated the ſtate of affairs in Athens, 
he determined to reduce the Lacedæmonians. Archi- 
damus, their king, advanced as far as Mantinæa to 
meet him; but Demetrius defeated him in a great 
battle, and obliged him to have recourſe to flight: 
After which he advanced into Laconia, and fought 
another battle in the very ſight of Sparta. He was 
again victorious; five hundred of the enemies were 
made priſoners, and two hundred killed upon the ſpot, 
ſo that he was already conſidered as maſter of the city, 
which had never been taken before. 

In that important moment he received two pieces of 
intelligence, which affected him in a quite different 
manner. The firſt was, that Lyſimachus had lately 
diveſted him of all his territories in Aſia; and the 
other, that Ptolemy had made a deſcent on Cyprus, 
and conquered all the iſland, except Salamina, where 
the mother of Demetrius, with his wife and children, 
had retired ; and that the king of Egypt carried on 
the ſiege of that city with great vigour, Demetrius 
left all to fly to their aſſiſtance, but was ſoon inform- 
ed that the place had ſurrendered. Ptolemy had the 
generoſity to give the mother, wife and children of 
2 enemy their liberty without any ranſom; and to 
diſmiſs them with all their attendants, and effects. 
He even made them magnificent preſents at their de- 
parture, which he accompanied with all imaginable 
marks of honour, : 
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The loſs of Cyprus was ſoon ſucceeded by that of 


Tyre and Sidon; and Seleucus diſpoſſeſſed him of 


Cilicia on another fide. Thus in a very ſhort time 
he faw himſelf diveſted 'of all his dominions, without 
any reſource or hopes for the future. 


Sx rr. II. Diſpute between the two ſons of Caſſander 
fer the crown of Macedonia. Demetrius being in- 
 ented tothe aſſiſlance of Alexander, finds means to de- 
fra bim, and is proclaimed king 75 Macedomans, 
He makes great preparations for the conqueſt of Afia. 

A powerful confederacy is formed againſt him. Pyrrhus 
and Lyſimachus deprive him of Macedonia, and di- 

vide it between themſelurts. Pyrrhus is ſoon obliged 


| to quit thuſe territories, Sad end of Demetrius, whe 


dies in priſon. | 
N O prince was ever obnoxious to greater viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, or ever experienced* more ſud- 
den changes than Demetrius. He expoſed himſelf to 


theſe events by his imprudence, amuſing himſelf with 
inconfiderable conqueſts, while he abandoned his pro- 


vinces to the firſt invader, His greateſt ſucceſſes were 


immediately followed by his being diſpoſſeſſed of all 


bis dominions, and almoſt reduced to deſpair, when 


# „ 


ſuddenly an unexpected reſource offered itſelf from 


a quarter he had not the leaſt room to expect it. 


i) In the quarrel between the two ſons of Caſſander 
for the crown, T heſſalonica their mother favoured 


Alexander, who was the youngeſt 5 which fo enraged 
Antipater, the eldeſt ſon, that he killed her with his 
own hands, though ſhe conjured him by the breaſts 
which had nouriſhed him, to ſpare her life. Alexan- 
der, in order to avenge this unnatural barbarity, ſolli- 
cited the afhiftance of Pyrrhus and Demetrius. Pyrrhus 
arrived the firſt, and made himſelf maſter of ſeveral 


cities in Macedonia, part of which he retained as a 


compenſation for the aid he had given Alexander; 


J) 4. M. 37310. Ant. J. C. 294. Plut. in Demetr. p. 90. in 
Pyrrh, p. el | Be IN | 
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2nd he returned to his own dominions, after he had 
teconciled the two brothers. Demetrius made his 
approach at the ſame inſtant, upon which Alexander 
advanced to meet him; and teftified at the interview 
between them, all imaginable gratitude and friendſhip ; 
but repreſented to him, at the fame time, that the 


ſtate of his affairs was changed, and that he no longer 


had any need of his affiſtance. Demetrius was diſ- 
pleaſed with this compliment, whilft Alexander, who 
dreaded the greatneſs of his power, was apprehenſive 
of ſubjecting himſelf to a maſter, ſhould he admit 
him into his dominions. They however converſed 
together with an external air of friendſhip, and en- 
tertained each other with reciprocal feaſts, till at laſt, 
Demetrius, upon ſome intelligence, either true, or 
_ contrived, that Alexander intended to deſtroy him, 
prevented the execution of that deſign, and killed 
him. This murder armed the Macedonians againſt 
him at firſt, but when he had acquainted them with 
all the particulars that occaſioned his conduct, the 
averſion they entertained for Antipater, the infamous 
murderer of his own mother, induced them to declare 
for Demetrius, and accordingly proclaimed him 
king of Macedonia. metrius poſſeſſed this crown 
for the ſpace of ſeven years, and Antipater fled into 
Thrace, where he did not long ſurvive the loſs of 
his kingdom. e 
One of the branches of the royal family of Philip 
king of Macedonia became entirely extin& by the 
death of Theffalonica, and her two ſons ; as the 
other branch from Alexander the Great had before 
by the death of the young Alexander and Hercules, 
his two ſons, Thus thefe two princes, who by their 
unjuſt wars had fpread deſolation through ſo many 
provinces, and deſtroyed ſuch a number of royal fa- 


milies, experienced by a juſt decree of providence the 


ſame calamities in their own families, as they had oc- 
caſioned to others. Philip and Alexander, with their 


wives, and all their deſcendants, periſhed by violent 
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(t) Much about this time Seleucus built the city of 
Seleucia, on the banks of the Tigris, and at the di- 
ſtance of forty miles from Babylon. It became very 

populous in a ſhort time, and Pliny tells us it was 


inhabited by fix hundred thouſand perſons. The 


dikes of the Euphrates being broken down, ſpread 
ſuch an inundation over the country, and the branch 
of that river which paſſed through Babylon, was ſunk 
ſo low by this evacuation, as to be rendered unnavi- 
gable, by which means that city became fo incom- 
modious, that as ſoon as Seleucia was built, all its 


inhabitants withdrew thither. This circumſtance pre- 


pared the way for the accompliſhment of that cele- 


brated. prophecy of Iſaiah, who at a time, when this 


city-was in the moſt flouriſhing condition, had fore- 


told, that it ſhould one day become entirely deſert and . 


uninhabited. (J) I have obſerved elſewhere by what 
ITY and degrees this prediction was fully accom- 
(uin) Simon, ſurnamed the Tull, and high prieſt of the 
Jews, died at the cloſe of 

tificate, and left a young ſon, named Onias. As he 
was of too tender an age to take upon himſelf the ex- 
erciſe of that dignity, it was conſigned to Eleazar the 


1 


brother of Simon, who diſcharged the function of it 


for the ſpace of fifteen years. 


(u) J here paſs over ſome events of ſmall impor- 
tance, and proceed to Demetrius, who believing him- 
felf ſufficiently ſettled in Greece and Macedonia, be- 
gan to make great preparations, for regaining the em- 


pie of his father in Aſia. With this view he raiſed an 
army of above an hundred thouſand men, and fitted 
out a fleet of five hundred fail ; in a word, ſo great 
an armament. had never been ſeen, ſince the time of 


Alexander the Great. Demetrius animated the work- 


| 719. fo 
J. C. £88, Plaut. in Demetr. p. 909, & in Pyrrh. p. 386. Juſtin. I. 16. ' 
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men by his preſence and inſtructions, viſited them in 
priſon, directed them how to act, and even aſſiſted 
them in their labours. The number of his galleys, 
and their extraordinary dimenſions, created an univer- 
ſal aſtoniſhment ; for Pipe of ſix, and even five benches 
of oars, had never been ſeen till then; and Ptolemy 
Philopator did not build one of forty benches till many 
years after this period“; but then it was only for 
- pomp and oftentation, whereas thoſe which Demetrius 
built were extremely uſeful in battle, and more admi- 
rable for their lightneſs and agility than their grandeur 
and magnificence, | . 
(n) Ptolemy, Lyſimachus, and Seleucus, receiving 
intelligence of theſe formidable preparations of De- 
metrius, immediately caught the alarm ; and in order 
to fruſtrate their effect, renewed their alliance, in 
which they likewiſe engaged Pyrrhus king of Epirus ; 
in conſequence of which, when Lyſimachus began to 
Invade Macedonia on one ſide, Pyrrhus was carrying 
on the ſame operations on the other. Demetrius, 
who was then making preparations in Greece, for his 
intended expedition into Aſia, advanced with all ſpeed 
to defend his own dominions ; but before he was able 
to arrive there, Pyrrhus had taken Beræa, one of the 
moſt conſiderable cities in Macedonia, where he found 
the wives, children, and effects of a great number of 
ſoldiers belonging to Demetrius. This news cauſed fo 
t a diſorder in the army of that prince, that a con- 
ſiderable part of his troops abſolutely refuſed to follow 
him, and declared with an air of mutiny and ſedition, 
that they would return to defend their families and 
effects. In a word, things were carried to ſuch an 
extremity, that Demetrius perceiving he no longer 
(n) A. M. 3717. Ant. J. C. 287. | * 
* This galley ailors, befide thouſand rowers, 
ond picky hs Then fr: T 
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had any influence over them, fled to Greece in the 
i of a common ſoldier, and his troops went over 
trhus, whom they proclaimed king of Macedonia. 
"The different characters of theſe two princes great- 
ly contributed to this ſudden revolution. Demetrius, 
who conſidered vain pomp, and ſuperb magnificence, 
as true grandeur, rendered himſelt contemptible to 
the Macedonians, in the very circumſtance by which 
he thought to obtain their eſteem. He ambitiouſly 
loaded his head with a double diadem, like a theatri- 
cal monarch, and wore purple robes enriched with a 
profuſion of gold. The ornaments of his feet were 
_ altogether extraordinary; and he had long employed 
artiſts to make him a mantle, on which the ſyſtem of 
the world, with all the ſtars viſible in the firmament, 
were to be embroidered in gold. The change of his 
fortune prevented the finiſhing of this work, and no 
future king would preſume to wear it. 
But that which rendered him {ſtill more odious, was 
his being ſo difficult of approach, He was either 7 60 
impious and diſdainful, as not to allow thoſe who had 
any affairs to tranſact with him the liberty of ſpeech, 
or elſe he treated them with ſo much rudeneſs, as 
_ obliged them to quit his preſence with diſguſt. One 
day, when he came out of his palace, and walked 
through the ſtreets with a mien of more affability 
than it was uſual for him to aſſume, ſome perſons were 
encouraged to preſent a few petitions to him. He re- 
ceived them with a gracious air, and placed them 
in one of the folds of his robe; but as he was paſſi 
over a bridge on the river Axius o, he threw all 
into the ſtream. A prince muſt cerntaly 
know very little of mankind, not to be ſenſible that 
ſuch a cogtemptuous behaviour is ſufficient to pro- 
voce his ſubjects to revolt from his authority. On 
this occaſion, an action of the great Philip was re- 
collected, and which has been related among the 
events of his reign. That prince had feveral times 


Ao of upper Macedonia, Op 
| refuſed 


refuſed audience to a poor woman, under pretext 
that he wanted leiſure to hear her. Be no longer king 
then, replied ſhe with ſome emotion; and Philip, 


from thenceforth, made it a maxim with himſelf to 


grant his ſubjects long and frequent audiences. For, 
23 obſerves — that occaſion, THE MosT 
INDISPENSIBLE DUTY OF A KING, Is TO Ex- 
ERT HIMSELF IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
JUSTICE . . 2.3 | 2 1 
The Macedonians had formed a very different idea 
of Pyrrhus. They had heard it reported, and were 
ſenſible by their own experience, that affability was 
natural to him, and that he was always mild and ac- 
ceſſible; they were convinced of his promptitude to 
recompenſe the ſervices rendered him, and that he was 
ſlow to anger and ſeverity. Some young officers over 
their liquor had vented: ſeveral offenſive pleaſantries 
againſt him. The particulars of their converſation 
were related to Pyrrhus himſelf, who ordered them to 
be brought into his; preſence, and then aſked them, if 
they. had expreſſed themſelves in the manner he had 
heard? Yes, my Lord, replied one of the company, 
and we ſhould haus added à great deal more, if we had 
had more wine, Pyrrhus could not forbear laughing 
at this facetious and ſprightly turn, and diſmiſſed them 
from his preſence without further notice. 
TDhe Macedonians thought him much ſuperior to 
Demetrius, even in military merit. He bad beat 


them on ſeveral occaſions, but their admiration of his 


bravery was greater than their reſentment for their de- 
feat. It was a common expreſſion with them, that 
other princes imitated Alexander in nothing but their 
purple robes, the number of their guards, the affecta- 


tion of inclining their heads like his, and their imperi- 


ous manner of ſpeaking; but that Pyrrhus was the on- 
ly one who ftpreſented that monarch in his great and 
laudable qualities Pyrrhus himſelf was not altoge- 
ther free from vanity, with reſpect to the reſemblance 
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of his own features to thoſe of Alexander ®, but a 

matron of Lariſſa, in whoſe houſe he once 
lodged, had undeceived him in that particular, by 
an anſwer perhaps not at all agreeable to him, The 
Macedonians, however, thought they diſcovered in 
him, the aſpect of that prince ; with all the fire of 
his eyes, and the vivacity, promptitude, and impetu- 
_ ofity with which he charged his enemies, and bore 
down all who preſumed to oppoſe him, But with re-. 
reſpect to the art military, and ability in drawing up 
5 army in battle, hey i none comparable to 

rrhus. 

15 cannot therefore be thought ſurprizing, that the 
Macedonians, who entertained ſuch prejudices in his 
favour, and ſo diſadvantagious to the other, ſhould 
eaſily quit the party of Demetrius, to eſpouſe that of 
Pyrrhus : And one may ſee by this inſtance, and a 
thouſand others, how neceſlary it is for princes to at- 
tach their people to their intereſts by the gentle ties of 
affection, and gratitude z and by entertaining a real 
love for them, which is the only means of acquiring 
their love, that is the moſt ſolid glory, their moſt 
ſential obligation, and at the fame time their greateſt 


(e) As Lyſimachus bangen ito to arrive immediately 
after Pyrrhus had been declared king of Macedonia, 
he pretended that he had contributed as much as that 
prince, to the flight of Demetrius, and that he con- 
to have a ſhare in that kingdom. 


Pyrrhus, who, in this conjuncture, was not entirely 
certain of the fidelity of the Macedonians, readily 


(e) Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 7. 390. 
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gas, Alexander, 4 and fhe replied, that thought bim 
eme other princes, and then defi- very like Batrachion, wvbo <vas a 
red a woman Lariſſa, with noted cook in that city. Lucian. 
gvhom be then d, to cell him, adverl, indoct. p. 552, 553. 
acquieſced 
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acquieſced in the pretenſions of Lyſimachus, and the 


cities and provinces were accordingly ſhared between 


them: But this agreement was ſo far from uniting 


them with each other, that it rather led them into 
a conſtant train of animoſities and diviſions: For, as 
Plutarch obſerves, when neither ſeas nor mountains, 
nor uninhabitable deſerts, could ſuffice as barriers to 
the avarice and ambition of theſe princes; and when 
their deſires were not to be bounded by thoſe limits 


which ſeparate Europe from Aſia, how could they 


poſſibly continue in a ſtate of tranquillity, and refrain 


from the injuſtice of invading domains ſo near, and 


which might prove ſo commodious to them ? This 
was a moderation not to be expected; and a perpe- 
tual war between them became inevitable from the 
malignant ſeeds of envy and uſurpation that had ta- 
ken root in their minds. The names of peace and 
war were conſidered by them as two ſpecies of coin ; 


to which they themſelves had given currency, merely 


for their own intereſt, and without the leaft regard to 


juſtice. Again, continues the ſame author, do they 
act more laudably, when they engage in an open war, 
than when they uſe the ſacred names of juſtice, friend- 


ſhip, and peace, for what, in reality, is no more than 


a truce or tranſient ſuſpenſion of their unjuſt views? 
The whole hiſtory of Alexander's ſucceſſors juſti- 


fies theſe reflections of Plutarch. Never were more 


treaties and alliances made, and never were they vio- 
lated with leſs diſguiſe, and more impunity, Ma 
heaven grant that thoſe complaints be never applicable 
to any princes or times but thoſe we are treating of 
at preſent ! a | 

yrrhus, finding the Macedonians more. tractable 
and ſubmiſfive, when he led them to war, than they 
were when he permitted them to enjoy a ftate of re- 
poſe ; and being himſelf not much addicted to tran- 
quillity, nor capable of ſatisfaction in the calm of a 
long peace, was daily forming new enterprizes, with- 


out much regard to ſparing either his * 
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allies. Lyſimachus took advantage of the army's diſ- 
guſt of — and enflamed them ſtill more by his 


emiſſaries, who artfully inſinuated that they had act- 


ed moſt ſhamefully in chuſing a ſtranger for their 


maſter, whom intereſt, and not affection, had at- 


tached to Macedonia, Theſe reproaches drew in the 

part of the ſoldiers; upon which Pyrrhus, 

who. feared the conſequences of this alienation, retired 

with his Epirots, and the troops of his allies, and loft 
Macedonia in the ſame manner he had gained it. 

He greatly complained of the inconſtancy of this 

. and their diſlaffeQtion. to hi perſen; but, as 


Plutarch again obſerves, kings have no reaſon to blame 


other perſons, for ſometimes ing their 2 5 
cording to their intereſt, as in acting ſo, * only 
imitate their own example, and practiſe the le 


infidelity and treaſon, which they have learnt from 
their whole conduct, which upon all occaſions de- 


monſtrates an utter diſregard for juſtice, veracity, and 


faith in the obſervance of engagements. 


) With reſpe& to. the affairs of Demetrius ; that 
prince, when he found himſelf deſerted: by his troops, 
retired to the city of .Caſlandria *, where his conſort 
Phila reſided: This lady was ſo afflicted at the cala- 
mitous ſtate. in which ſhe beheld her huſband, and 
was. ſo terriſied at the misfortunes. to which ſhe her- 
ſelf was expoſed by the declenſion of his affairs, that 
ſhe had recourſe to a draught. of poiſon, by which ſhe 
ended a life that was become more inſuppertable to ben 
than death itſelf. 

Demetrius, thinking to gather up ſome remains of 


his ſhattered fortune, returned to Greece, where ſeve- 


ral cities ſtill continued devoted to him; and when he 
had diſpoſed his affairs in the beſt order he was able, he 
left the government of thoſe places to his ſon Antigo- 
nus; and aſſembling all the troops he could raiſe in 
that country, which amounted to about eleven thou- 
(#) Plut. in Demetr. p. 910, 911. 
© aa. 22 and in upper Mecedevia, | 
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ſand men, he embarked for Aſia, with a reſolution ta 
try whether deſpair would not bring forth good fortune. 
Eurydice, the ſiſter of his late wife Phila, received him 
at Miletus, where ſhe lived with the princeſs Ptole- 
maida, her daughter by Ptolemy, whoſe marriage 
with Demetrius had been agreed upon by the media- 
tion of Seleucus. Eurydice accordingly preſented the 
princeſs to him, and this alliance gave birth to De- 
metrius, who afterwards reigned in Cyrene. | 
() Demetrius, ſoon after the celebration of his nup- 
tials, entered Caria and Lydia, where he took ſeveral 
places from Lyſimachus, and conſiderably augmented 
his forces; by which means he at laſt made himſelf 
| maſter of Sardis : But, as ſoon as Agathocles, the ſon 
of Lyſimachus, appeared at the head of an army, he 
abandoned all his conqueſts, and marched into the 
Eaſt. His deſign in taking this route, was to ſur- 
prize Armenia, and Media; but Agathocles, who 
followed him cloſe, cut off his proviſiens and forage 
ſo effectually, that a ſickneſs ſpread through his army, 
and weakened it extremely ; and when he at laſt made 
an attempt to march over mount Taurus, with the 
ſmall remains of his troops, he found all the paſſes 
guarded by the enemies, which obliged him to march 
for Tarſus in Cilicia. C 4-4 
From thence he repreſented to Seleucus, to whom 
that city belonged, the melancholy ſituation of his 
affairs, and intreated him, in a very moving manner, 
to afford him the neceſſary ſubſiſtence for himſelf and 
the remainder of his troops. Seleueus was touched 
with compaſſion at firſt, and diſpatched orders to his 
lieutenants, to furniſh him with all he ſhould want, 
But when remonſtrances were afterwards made to him 
upon the valour and abilities of Demetrius, his genius 
for reſource and ſtratagem, and intrepidity in the exe- 
cution of his deſigns, whenever the leaſt opportunity 
for acting preſented itſelf ; he thought it impoſſible to 
reeinſtate a prince of that character, without incurring 
(2) Plut. in Demetr. p. 912975. 
Vo I. VII. K | many 
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many difadvantages himſelf, For which reaſon, in- 
Read of continuing to ſupport him, he reſolved upon 
his deſtruction, and immediately placed himſelf at the 
head of a numerous army, with an intention to attack 
him. Demetrius, who had received intelligence of 
theſe meaſures, poſted his troops in thoſe parts of 
mount Taurus, where he imagined it would be very 
difficult to force them, and ſent to Seleucus a ſecond 
time, to implore his permiſſion to paſs into the Eaſt, 
in order to eftabliſh himſelf in ſome country belonging 
to- the Barbarians, where he might end his days in 
tranquillity ; but if he ſhould not be inclinable to grant 
him that favour, he intreated his conſent to take up 
his winter-quarters in his dominions, and begged that 
prince. not to expoſe him to famine, and the rigours 
of the ſeaſon, as that would be delivering him up de- 
ſenceleſs to the diſcretion of his enemies. 5 

Seleucus was ſo prejudiced againſt the deſign he had 
formed againſt the Eaſt, that this propoſal only tended 
to increaſe his diffidence, and he conſented to nothing 
more, than his taking winter- quarters in Cataonia, a 
province adjacent to Cappadocia, during the two ſe- 
vereſt months of that ſeaſon ; after which he was im- 
mediately to evacuate that country. Seleucus, during 
this negotiation, had placed ſtrong guards, at all the 
paſſes from Cilicia into Syria, which obliged Deme- 
trius to have recourſe to arms, in order to diſengage 
himſelf. He accordingly made ſuch a vigorous attack 
on the troops who guarded the paſies in the mountains, 
that he diſlodged them from thence, and opened himſelf 
a paſlage into Syria, which he immediately entered. 

His own courage, and the hopes of his ſoldiers, 
reviving from this ſucceſs, he took all poſſible meaſures 
for making a Jaſt effort for the re-eftabliſhment of his 
affairs, but he had the misfortune to be ſuddenly ſeized. 
with a ſevere diſtemper, which diſconcerted all his mea- 
ſures. During the forty days that he continued ſick, 
moſt of his ſoldiers deſerted ; and when he at laſt re- 
covered his health, fo as to be capable of action, he 
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found himſelf reduced to the deſperate neceſſity of at- 
tempting to ſurprize Seleucus in his camp by night, 
with the hanJful of men who ſtill continued in his 
ſervice. A deſerter gave Seleucus intelligence of this 
deſign, time enough to prevent its effect; and the de- 
ſertion of Demetrius's troops increaſed upon this diſ- 
appointment, He. then endeavoured, as his laſt re- 
ſource, to regain the mountains, and join his fleet 
but he found the paſſes ſo well guarded, that he was 
obliged to conceal himſelf in the woods ; from whence 
he was ſoon diſlodged by hunger, and compelled to 
ſurrender himſelf to Seleucus, who cauſed him to be 
conducted under a ſtrong guard to the Cherſoneſus of 
Syria near Laodicea, where he was detained priſoner, 
He, however, was allowed the liberty of a park for 
hunting, and all the conveniencies of life in abun- 
Ce. | 

When Antigonus received intelligence of his father's 
captivity, he was affected with the utmoſt ſorrow, 
and wrote to all the kings, and even to Seleucus him- 
ſelf, to obtain his releaſe, offering, at the ſame time, 
his own perſon as an hoſtage for him, and conſenting 
to part with all his remaining dominions, as the price 
of his liberty. Several cities, and a great number of 
princes, joined their ſollicitations in favour of the cap- 
tive princes ; but Lyſimachus offered a large ſum of 
money to Seleucus, provided he would cauſe his priſoner 
to be put to death. The king of Syria was ſtruck with 
horror at ſo barbarous and inhuman a propoſal, and in 
order to grant a favour ſollicited from ſo many diffe- 
rent quarters, he ſeemed only to wait the arrival of his 
ſon Antigonus and Stratonice, that Demetrius might 
owe the obligation of his liberty to them. 

In the mean time that unhappy prince ſupported his 
misfortunes with patience and magnanimity ; and be- 
came at laſt ſo habituated to them, that they no lon- 
ger ſeemed to affect him. He exerciſed himſelf in 
racing, walking, and hunting, and might have been 
infinitely more happy, Tm he made a true eſtimate of 
eat 2 his 
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his condition, than whilſt hurried over lands and ſeas j1 
by the phrenzy of ambition, For what other fruit : 
do theſe pretended heroes, who are called conquerors, 

derive from all their labours and wars, and from all 
the dangers to which they expoſe themſelves, but the 
fatality of tormenting themſelves, by rendering others | 
miſerable ; and conſtantly turning their backs on tran= 
quillity and happineſs, which, if they may be believed, 
are the ſole ends of all their motions ? Demetrius was 

ually ſeized with melancholy ; and no longer a- 

muſed himſelf with his former exerciſes: He grew 
corpulent, and entirely abandoned himſelf to drinking 
and gaming at dice, to which he devoted whole days, 
undoubtedly with deſign to baniſh the melancholy 
thoughts of his condition. When he had continued 
in his captivity for the ſpace of three years, he was 5 
ſeized with a ſevere diſtemper, occaſioned by his in- | 
activity, and intemperance in eating and drinking, 
and died at the age of fifty- four years. His ſon An- 
tigonus, to whom the urn, which incloſed the aſhes 
of that prince, was tranſmitted, celebrated his funeral 
with great magnificence. We ſhall ſee, in the ſequel 
of the preſent hiſtory, that this Antigonus, who was 
ſurnamed Gonatas, continued peaceable poſſeſſor of 
the kingdom of Macedonia; and the race of this 
prince enjoyed the crown for ſeveral generations, in a 
direct line from father to ſon, till the reign of Perſeus, 
the laſt of that family, who was diveſted of Macedonia 
by the Romans. | 0 


Scr. III. Ptolemy Soter reſigns his kingdom to his ſon 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. The tower of Pharos built. 
| The image of Serapis conveyed to Alexandria. The 
celebrated hbrary founded in that city, with an aca- 
deny of learned men, Demetrius Phalereus prefides : 
over both. 
(r) P T OLEMY Soter, the ſon of Lagus, after a 
reign of twenty years in Egypt, with the ftile 
of king, and of near thirty-nine from the death of 
( A.M. 3719. Ant. J. C. 285. Juſtin, I. 16. 
Alexander, 
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Alexander, was deſirous of tranſmitting the throne to 


Ptolemy Philadelphus *, one of his ſons by Berenice. 


HE had likewiſe ſeveral children by his other wives, 


and among thoſe, Ptolemy, ſurnamed Ceraunus, or 


the Thinderer, who being the ſon of Eurydice, the 


daughter of Antipater, and the eldeſt of the male iſſue, 


conſidered the crown as his right, after the death of 
his father. But Berenice, who came into Egypt, 
merely to accompany Eurydice, at the time of her 
eſpouſals with Ptolemy, ſo exceedingly charmed that 
prince with her beauty, that he married her ; and ſo 
great was her aſcendant over him, that ſhe cauſed him 
to prefer her ſon, to all his iſſue by the other queens. 


In order therefore to prevent all diſputes and wars that 


might enſue, after his death, which he was ſenſible 
could not be very remote, as he was then fourſcore 
years of age ; he reſolved to have him crowned m his 
own life time, intending, at the ſame time, to reſign 
all his dominions to him ; declaring, that to create a 
king was more glorious than to be ſo one's ſelf, The 
coronation of Philadelphus was celebrated with the 
moſt ſplendid feſtival that had ever been ſeen ; but I 
reſerve the deſcription of it to the end of this action. 

Ptolemy Ceraunus quitted the court, and retired to 
Lyſimachus, whoſe ſon Agathocles had eſpouſed Ly- 
ſandra, the ſiſter of Ceraunus, both by father and 
mother ; and after the death of Agathocles, he re- 
moved to the court of Seleucus, who received him 
with a neſs entirely uncommon, for which he 


was afterward repaid with the blackeſt ingratitude, as 


will appear in the ſequel of this hiſtory, 
(s) In the firſt year of the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 


delphus, which was alſo the firſt year of the cxxivth . 
_ Olympiad, the famous watch-tower in the iſle of 


(s) Plin. I. 36. c. 12. Strab. 1. 17. p. 791, Suid. in S?. 

* The word ſgnißes, a lover of cauſe be charged two of his bro- 
his brethren ; . — received thers with forming defigns againſt 
this firname, agreeably to a figure his life, and then cane them to 
of f ver called Antipbraſis, be- be deſtroyed, Pauſan. I. 1. p. 12. 

= 0 Pharos 
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Pharos was compleated. It was uſually called the 
tower of Pharos, and has been reputed one of the ſe- 
ven wonders of antiquity, It was a large ſquare 
ſtructure built of white marble, on the top of which 1 
a fire was conſtantly kept burning, in order to guide | 
ſhips in their courſe. It coſt eight hundred talents, ; 
which, eſtimated by the Athenian money, are equal 
to two hundred thouſand pounds, but amount to E 
almoſt double that ſum, if computed by the coin of f 
Alexandria. The architect of the edifice was Soſtratu 
of Cnidus, who, to perpetuate the whole honour of 
it to himſelf, had recourſe to the artifice I have men- 
tioned before. Pharos was originally a real iſland, 
at the diſtance of ſeven furlongs from the continent; 
but was afterwards joined to it by a cauſeway like that 
of Tyre. curd i 
le) Much about this time, the image of the god 
Se rapis was brought from Pontus to Alexandria, Pto- 
lemy had been induced by a dream to demand it, 
by an embaſſy, of the king of Sinope, a city of Pon- 
tus, where it was kept. It was, however, refuſed 
him for the ſpace of two years, till at laſt the inhabi- 
tants of Sinope ſuffered ſuch extremities from a fa- 
mine, that they conſented to reſign this idol to Ptole- 
| my for a ſupply of corn, which he tranſmitted to 
| Rhem; and the ſtatue was then conveyed to Alex- 
| andria, and placed in one of the ſuburbs, called 
Rhacotis, where it was adored by the name of Serapis, 
and a famous temple, called the Serapion, was after- 
ward erected for it in that place. This ſtructure, ac- 
cording to Ammianus Marcellinus (u), ſurpaſſed, in 
beauty and magnificence, all the temples in the world, 


except the capitol at Rome. This temple had alſo 
2 library, which became famous in all ſucceeding ages, 
for the number and value of the books it contained. 


| N | 
| (t) A. M. 3720. Ant. J. C. 284. Tacit. Hiſt, I. 4. c. 83 & 84. 
| 210 de Iñid. & Ofir. p. 361. Clem. Alex. in Protrept. p. 31. («) Am. 


Marcell. I. 22. c. 16. 
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(] Ptolemy Soter had been careful to improve him- 
ſelf in polite literature, as was evident by his com- 
piling the life of Alexander, which was greatly efteem- 
ed by the ancients, but is now entirely loft, In or- 
der to cultivate the ſciences, which he much admired, 


he founded an academy at Alexandria, called the 


Muſzum, where a ſociety of learned men devoted 


themſelves to philoſophic ſtudies, and the improve- 


ment of all other ſciences, almoſt in the ſame manner 


as thoſe of London and Paris. To this effect, he be- 
gan by giving them a library, which was prodigiouſly 


increaſed by his ſucceſſors. (5) His ſon Philadelphus 
left a hundred thouſand volumes in it at the time of his 
death, and the ſucceeding princes of that race enlarged 
it ſtill more, till at laſt it conſiſted of ſeven hundred 
thouſand volumes. ES | 
(z) This library was formed by the following me- 
tho, aAit the Greek and other books that were 
brought into Egypt were ſeized, and ſent to the Mu- 
ſæum, where they were tranſcribed by perſons em- 
ployed for that purpoſe : The copies were then de- 
livered to the proprietors, and the originals were de- 
poſited in the library, Ptolemy Evergetes, for in- 
ſtance, borrowed the works of Sophocles, Euripides 
and Æſchylus, of the Athenians, and only returned 
them the copies, which he cauſed to be tranſcribed in 
as beautiful a manner as poſſible ; and he likewiſe pre- 
ſented them with fifteen talents, (equal to fifteen thou 
ſand crowns) for the orginals which he kept. 
As the Muſzum was at firſt in that quarter of the 


city which was called Bruchion, and near the royat 


palace, the library was founded in the ſame place, 
and it ſoon drew vaſt numbers thither ; but when it 
was ſo much augmented, as to contain four hundred 
thouſand volumes, they began to depoſit the additional 


books in the Serapion. This laſt library was a ſup- 
0 Arrian, in Præf. Plut. in Alex. p. 691, Q. Curt. I. 9. c. 8. Strab, 


J. 17. p. 793. Plut. in Moral. p. 1095, Euſeb, in Chron. 
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plement to the former, for which reaſon it received 
the appellation of its Daughter, and in proceſs of time 
had in it three hundred thouſand volumes, 

(a) In Czfar's war with the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria, a fire, occaſioned by thoſe. hoſtilities, con- 
ſumed the library of Bruchion, with its four hundred 
thouſand volumes. Seneca ſeems to nie to have been 
much diſpleaſed , when ſpeaking of the conflagration, 
he beſtows his cenſures, both on the library itſelf, and 
the elogium made on it by Livy, who tiles it an illuſtri- 


ous monument of the opulence of the Egyptian kings, 
and of their wiſe attention for the improvement of the 


ſciences. Seneca, inſtead of allowing it to be ſuch, 


would only have it conſidered as a work reſulting 


from the pride and vanity of thoſe monarchs, who 
had amaſſed ſuch a number of books, not for their 


own uſe, but merely for pomp and oſtentation. This 


82 ü . +a Jd:;iſ.couar verv little ſaga- 
Ten cowvaiy „e Nn LU Uaiuurys ro. i: 


city; for is it not evident beyond contradiction, that 


none but kings are capable of founding theſe magniſi- 


cent libraries, which become a neceſſary treaſure to 
the learned, 2d do iuinte nonour to thoſe ſtates in 
which they are eſtabliſhed ? 


© The library of Serapion did not ſuſtain any damage, 
and it was undoubtedly there, that Cleopatra depoſited 


thoſe two hundred thouſand volumes of that of Per- 


— which were preſented to her by Anthony. 
his addition, with other enlargements that were 
made from time to time, rendered the new library of 
Alexandria more numerous and conſiderable than the 


during the troubles and revolutions which happened in 
(a) Plut. in Cæſar. p. 732. in Anton. p. 943. Amm. Marcell. I. 22. 
e. 16. Dion. Caſſ. 1. 42. p. 202. 12 | | ; 
„ Quadringenta millia librorum ſed ſtudioſa luxuria: imo, ne ſtu- 
4 arſerunt, pulcherri- dioſa quiĩdem, quoniam non in ſtu- 


mum regiz opulentiæ monumen- dium, ſed in ſpectaculum compa- 
Paretur itaque li- 


tum. Alius laudaverit, ficut Li- raverant 


vius, qui elegantiz regum curz- brorum quantum fit, nihil in ap- 


que egregium id opus ait fuiſſe. paratum, Senec, de tranguill. anim. 
; * 


firſt; and though it was ranſacked more than once, 


Non fuit elegantia illud, aut cura, c. 9. hs 
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the Roman empire, it always retrieved its loſſes, and 
recovered its number of volumes. In this condition 
it ſubſiſted for many ages, affording its treaſures to the 
learned and curious, till the ſeventh century, when it 
ſuffered the ſame fate with its parent, and was burnt 
by the Saracens, when they took that city in the year 
of our Lord 642. The manner by which this misfor- 
tune happened is too ſingular to be paſſed over in ſilence. 
() John, ſurnamed the Grammarian, and'a fa- 
mous' follower of Aſtriſtotle, happened to be at Alex- 
andria, when it was taken: And as he was much e- 
ſteemed by Amri-Ebnol- As, the general of the Saracen 
troops, he intreated that commander to beſtow upon 
him the Alexandrian library. Amri replied, that it 
was not in his power to grant ſuch a requeſt, but 
that he would write to the Thalif, or emperor of the 
- Saracens, for his orders on that head, without which 
L he could not preſume to diſpoſe of the library. He 
accordingly writ to Omar the then Khalif, whoſe 
anſwer was, that if thoſe books contained the ſame 
doctrine with the Koran, they could not be of any uſe, 
becauſe the Koran was ſufficient in itſelf, and com- 
prehended all neceſſary truths ; but if they contained 
any particulars contrary to that book, they ought to 
be deſtroyed. In conſequence of this anſwer, they 
were all condemned to the flames, without any far- 
ther examination; and to that effect, were diſtribu- 
ted into the public bagnios, where, for the ſpace of 
fix months, they were uſed for fewel inſtead of wood. 
We may from hence form a juſt idea of the prodigious 
number of books contained in that library ; and thus 
was this ineſtimable treaſure of learning deſtroyed. 
The Muſæum of Bruchion was not burnt with its 


1 
—_- he. Ab ent — 


library. (e) Strabo acquaints us, in his deſcription of 
it, that it was a very large ſtructure near the palace, 

| and fronting the port; and that it was ſurrounded 
with a portico, in which the philoſophers. walked. 
He adds, that the members of this ſociety were go- 

(a) Abul-Pharagius, in. hiſt. Dynaſt. IX. (c)] Strab. I. 17. p. 793. 
; | 8 verne4 
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verned by a preſident, whoſe ſtation was ſo honour- 
able and important, that, in the time of the Ptolemies, 


be was always choſen by the king himſelf, and after- 


ward by the Roman emperor ; and that they had a 
hall where the whole ſociety ate together at the ex- 


pence of the public, by whom they were ſupported in 


a very plentiful manner. 

Alexandria, was undoubtedly indebted to this Mu- 
ſæum, for the advantage ſhe long enjoyed of being 
the greateſt ſchool in all that part of the world, and 
of having trained up a vaſt number of excellent men 
in literature. It is from thence, in particular, that 
the church has received ſome of its moſt illuſtrious 
doQors ; as Clemens Alexandrinus, Ammonius, Ori- 
gen, Anatolius, Athanaſius, and many others ; for 
all theſe ſtudied in that ſeminary. P; 

Demetrius Phalereus was probably the firſt preſi- 
dent of this ſeat of learning, but it is certain that he 
had the ſuperintendency of the library. Plutarch in- 
forms us, that his firſt propoſal to Ptolemy was the 


eſtabliſhment of a library of ſuch authors as treated of 


civil polity and government, aſſuring him that they 
would always ſupply him with ſuch counſels as none 
of his ſriends would preſume to offer him. This was 


almoſt the only expedient for introducing truth to 
princes, and ſhewing them, under borrowed names, 


their duties, as well as their defects. When the king 


had reliſhed this excellent advice, and meaſures were 


taken to procure all ſuch books as were requiſite in this 


firſt view, it may eaſily be jmagined that Demetrius 
carried the affair to a much greater length, and pre- 


vailed upon the king to collect all ſorts of other books 


for the library we have mentioned. Who could bet- 
ter aſſiſt that prince in the accompliſhment of ſo noble 


and magnificent a plan, than Demetrius Phalereus, 
who was himſelf a learned man of the firſt rank, as 
well as a very able politician ? | 


(a) We have formerly ſeen what inducements 


(4) Piut. in Demetr. p. 892. Diog. Laert. in Demetr, Phal. 


* brought 
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brought Demetrius to the court of this prince. He 
was received. with open arms by Ptolemy Soter, who 
heaped a profuſion of honours upon him, and made 
him his confident. He conſulted him preferably to all 
his other counſellors, in the moſt important affairs, 
and particularly thoſe which related to the ſucceſſion 
to the crown. (e) This prince, two years before his 
death, had formed a reſolution to abdicate his crown, 
in favour of one of his children, Demetrius endea- 
voured to diſſuade him from that deſign, by repreſent- 
ing to him, that he muſt no longer expect to enjoy 
any authority, if he diveſted himſelf of his dignity in 
ſuch a manner, and that it would be dangerous to 
create himſelf a maſter. But when he found him 
abſolutely determined on this abdication, he adviſed 
him to regulate his choice by the order preſcribed by 
nature, and which was generally followed by all na- 
tions: In conſequence of which it would be incum- 
bent on him to prefer his eldeſt ſon by Eurydice his 
firſt wife. But the credit of Berenice prevailed over 
this equitable and prudent advice, which in a ſhort 
time proved fatal to its author. - 
Toward the cloſe of this 2 died Ptolemy Soter 
king of Egypt, in the eighty- fourth year of his age, 
and two years after his reſignation of the empire to 
his ſon. He was the able and moſt worthy man of 
all his race, and left behind him ſuch examples of 
prudence, juſtice, and clemency, as very few of his 
ſucceſſors were induſtrious to imitate, During the 
ſpace of near forty years, in which he governed E- 
Egypt, after the death of Alexander, he raiſed it to 
| ſuch an height of grandeur and power, as rendered 
it ſuperior to the other kingdoms, He retained 
upon the throne, the ſame fondneſs of ſimplicity of 
manners, and the ſame averſion for oſtentatious 

mp, as he diſcovered when he firſt aſcended it. 

e was acceſſible to his ſubjects, even to a degree of 


& A. M. 3719. Ant. J. 8. 28 5. (f) A. M. 3721. Ant. J. C- 
i ; | f. . ili F it : 
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familiarity, He frequently ate with them at their 
own houſes, and when he gave any entertainment 
himſelf, he thought it no diſgrace to borrow their 
richeſt plate, becauſe he had but very little of his own, 
and no more than was neceſſary for his common uſe. 
g) And when ſome perſons repreſented to him, that 
the regal dignity ſeemed to require an air of greater 
opulence, bis anſwer was, That the true grandeur of 
a king conſiſted in enriching others, not himſelf. 


SECT: IV. The magnificent ſolemnity, at the inaugu- 
© - vation of Ptolemy Philadelphus king of Egypt. 
PTOLEMY Philadelphus, after his father had 
abdicated the crown in his favour, entertained the 
people, when he aſcended the throne, with the moſt 
ſplendid feſtival mentioned by antiquity. Athenæus 
Has left us a long deſcription of it, tranſcribed from 
Callixenes the Rhodian, who compiled a hiſtory of dl 
Alexandria, and Montfaucon relates it in his antiquities. | 
1 ſhall infert the particulars of it in this place, becauſe þ 
they will give us a very proper idea of the riches and 
_ opulence of Egypt. I may add too, that as ancient | 
authors ſpeak very often of ſacred pomp, proceſſions, , Wl 
and ſolemn feſtivals, in honour of their gods, I | 


thought it incumbent on me to give ſome idea of them 
for once, by deſcribing one of the moſt celebrated ſo- | 
: lemnities that was ever known. Plutarch, who is | 6 
| _ perpetually mentioning triumphs among the Romans, 1 
haas the approbation of his readers, for his particular 
| deſcription of that of Paulus Emilius, which was one 
of the moſt magnificent. But if the account I ſhall 
now give, ſhould appear unſeaſonable, or too prolix, 


it may be paſſed over, without interrupting the ſeries 
of this hiſtory ; for I declare before- hand, that the 

| relation will be fomething tedious. | 
TY (2) This pompous ſolemnity continued a whole day, 
and was conducted through the circus of Alexandria. 
It was divided into ſeveral parts, and formed a va- 
ll, (6) Pt. in Apoph. p. 187, (6) Athen, I. f. P. 197203, 
9 | riety 
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riety of ſeparate proceſſions. Beſide thoſe of the 
king's father and mother, the gods had, each of them, 
a diſtin cavalcade, adorned with the ornaments re- 
lating to their hiſtory. 5 pO 
Athenzus has ly related the particulars of that 
of Bacchus, by which a judgment may be formed of 
the magnificence of the reſt. | 
The proceſſion began with a troop of Sileni, ſome 
habited in purple, others in robes of a deep red ; their 
employment was to keep off the crowd, and make 
Way. | 
Next the Sileni, came a band of Satyrs, compoſed 
of twenty in two ranks, each carrying a gilded lamp. 
T heſe were ſucceeded by the Victories, with golden 


wings, carrying vaſes nine feet high, ſteaming with 


kindled perfumes, partly gilt, and partly adorned with 
the leaves of ivy. Their habits were embroidered 
with the figures of animals, and every part of them 
glittered with gold. : 5 
After theſe came a double altar, nine feet in height, 
and covered with a luxuriant foliage of ivy, intermix- 
ed with ornaments of gold. It was alſo beautified with 


a golden crown, compoſed of vine leaves, and adorn- 
ed on all ſides with certain white fillets. 


An hundred and twenty youths advaneed next, 
cloathed in purple veſts; each of them ſupporting a 
golden vaſe of incenſe, myrrh, and ſaffron. 

They were followed by forty Satyrs, wearing 
crowns of gold which repreſented the leaves of ivy ; 


and in the right-hand of each was another crown of 


the ſame metal, adorned with vine leaves. Their 
habits were diverſified with a variety of colours. 
In the rear of theſe marched two Sileni arrayed in 


purple mantles, and white drawers ; one of them 


wore a kind of hat, and carried a golden caduceus 
in his band ; the other had a trumpet. Between 
theſe two was a man, fix foot in height, maſked 
and habited like a tragedian. He alſo carried a golden 
cornu-copia, and was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation 
of The Year. | This 
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This perſon preceded a very amiable woman, as 
tall as himſelf, dreſt in a magnificent manner, and 
glittering all over with gold. She held, in one hand, 
a crown compoled of the leaves of the peach-tree, and 
in the other a branch of palm. She was called Pen- 
teteris ®, | $0 
T he next in the proceſſion were the genii of the 
four ſeaſons, wearing ornaments by which they were 
diſtinguiſhed, and ſupporting two golden vaſes of 
odours, adorned with ivy leaves. In the midſt of 
them was a ſquare altar of gold. + 
A band of Satyrs then appeared, wearing golden 
crowns, faſhioned like the leaves of ivy, and arrayed 
in red habits, Some bore veſſels filled with wine, 
others carried drinking-cups, 1 
Immediately after theſe were ſeen Philiſcus, the 
poet and prieſt of Bacchus, attended by comedians, 
muſicians, dancers, and other perſons of that claſs. 
Two tripods were carried next, as prizes for the 
victors at the Athletic combats and exerciſes. One of 
theſe tripods, being thirteen feet and a half in height, 
was intended for the youths : the other, which was 
Eighteen feet high, was deſigned for the men. | 
An extraordinary large chariot followed theſe, It 
had four wheels , was twenty-one feet in length, 
'and twelve in breadth, and was drawn by 180 men. 
In this chariot was a figure repreſenting Bacchus, fif- 
teen feet in height, and in the attitude of performing 
libations with a large cup of gold. He was arrayed in 
a a robe of brocaded purple, which flowed down to his 
feet. Over this was a tranſparent veſt of a ſaffron- 
colour, and above that a large purple mantle embroi- 
dered with gold. Before him was a great veſſel of 
gold, formed in the Laconic manner, and contain- 
* This wword et the ſpace All chariats in al, of 
ve year, ben 2 4. e wit _—_ will be 4 5 1 the 
P ar, the feaf of this r 
eee © ee Eg 
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ing fifteen meaſures, called Metretes * : This was 
accompanied with a golden tripod, on which were 
placed a golden vaſe of odours, with two. cups of 
the ſame metal full of cinamon and ſaffron. Bac- 
chus was ſeated in a ſhade of ivy and vine leaves, in- 
termixed with the foliage of fruit trees; and from 
theſe hung ſeveral crowns, fillets, and thyrſi, with 
timbrels, ribbands, and a variety of fatiric, comic, 
and tragic maſks, In the ſame chariot were the 
prieſts and prieſteſſes of that deity, with the other 
miniſters, and interpreters of myſteries, dancers of all 
claſſes, and women bearing vans 7. 

| Theſe were followed by the Bacchantes, who 
marched with their hair diſhevel'd, and wore crowns 
compoſed ſome of ſerpents, others of branches of 
the yew, the vine, or the ivy, Some of theſe wo- 
men carried knives in their hands, others graſped ſer- 


pents. | | 
After theſe advanced another chariot, twelve feet 
in breadth, and drawn by ſixty men. In this was 


the ſtatue of Nyſſa or Nyſa fitting |, twelve feet 


bigh, and cloathed with a yellow veſt embroidered 
with gold, over which was another Laconic habit. 
The ftatue roſe by the aid of ſome machines that were 
not touched by any perſon, and after it had poured 
milk out of a golden cup, it reſumed its former ſeat. 
Its left-hand held a thyrſus adorned with ribbands, 
and wore a golden crown, on the top of which were 
repreſented various leaves of ivy, with cluſters of 
grapes, compoſed of gems. It was covered with a 
deep ſhade, formed by a blended foliage, and a gilded 
lamp hung at each corner of the chariot. 


After this came another chariot, thirty-ſix feet in 


length, and twenty-four in breadth, and drawn by 
three hundred men. On this was placed a wine-preſs 


* This word 18 frequently uſed larger. It contained nine gallons, 
in the preſent deſcription ; it is the + Myſtica Vannus i. Virg. 
name of a Greek meaſure, which [| She is thought to bave been 
correſponds with the Reman the nurſe of Bacchus, 

Amphera , Was ſometohat | 


be 
alſo b 
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alſo thirty-ſix feet long, and twenty-two and a half 
broad; this was full of the produce of the vintage. 
Sixty Satyrs trod the grapes, to the ſound of the flute, 
and ſung ſuch airs as correſponded with the action in 
| which they were employed. Silenus was the chief of 
3 the band, and ſtreams of wine flowed from the chariot, 
| throughout the whole progreſs. 

Another chariot, of the ſame magnitude, was 
drawn by fix hundred men. This carried a fat of a 
| prodigious fize, made of leopards ſkins ſewed together, 

The veſſel contained three thoufand meaſures, and 
ſhed a conſtant effuſion of wine, during the proceſſion. 

This chariot was followed by an hundred and twen- 
ty crowned Satyrs and Sileni, carrying pots, flaggons, 
and large cups, all of gold. 

This troop was immediately ſucceeded by a filver 
fat, containing ſix hundred Metretes, and placed on 
a Chariot drawn by the ſame number of. men. The 
veſſe] was adorned with chaſed work, and the rim, 
together with the two handles and the baſe, were em- 
belliſhed with the figures of animals. The middle 
part of it was encompaſſed with a golden crown a- 
dorned with jewels. 

Next appeared two filver bowls, eighteen feet in 
diameter, and nine in height. The upper part of 
their circumference was adorned with ſtuds, and the 
bottom with ſeveral animals, three of which were a 
foot and a half high, and many more of a lefler ſize. 
heſe were followed by ten great fats, and ſixteen 
| other veſſels, the largeſt of which contained thirty 
| Metretes and the leaft five: There were likewiſe ten 
| cauldrons, twenty-four vaſes. with two handles, and 
| diſpoſed on five ſalvers; two ſilver wine-prefles, on 
which were placed twenty-four goblets : a table of 
maſſy - filver, eighteen feet in length; and thirty 
more, of fix : - tripods, | one of which was of 
maſſy ſilver, and had a circumference of twenty- 
four feet ; the other three, that were ſmaller, were 


| adorned with precious ſtones in the middle, 
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Then came twenty Delphic tripods, all of filver, 
and ſomething leſs than the preceding. They were 
likewiſe accompliſhed with twenty-ſix beakers, ſix- 
teen flaggons, and an hundred and ſixty other veſſels, 
the largeſt of which contained fix Metretes, and the 
ſmalleſt, two. All theſe veſſels were of ſilver. 
After theſe came the golden veſſels; four of which, 
called Laconics, were crowned with vine leaves: 
There were likewiſe two Corinthian vaſes, whoſe 
rims and middle circumference were embelliſhed 
with the figures of animals ; theſe contained eight 
Metretes: a wine-preſs, on which ten goblets were 
laced : two other vaſes, each of which contained 
ve Metretes; and two more that held a couple of 
meaſures : twenty-two veſſels, for preſerving liquors 
cool, the largeſt of which contained thirty Metretes, 
and the leaſt, one: four golden tripods of an ex- 
traordinary ſize : a kind of golden baſket intended 
as à repolitory for veſſels ot the ſame meial; this 
was enriched with jewels, and was five feet in length; 
it was likewiſe divided into fix partitions. one above 


another, and adorned with various figures of animals, 
above three feet in height : two goblets, and two 
glaſs bowls with golden ornaments : two ſalvers of 
| gold, four cubits in diameter, and three others of leſs 
imenſions: ten beakers: an altar four feet and a 
half high ; and twenty-five diſhes. 1 
After this rich equipage, marched ſixteen hundred 
youths habited in white veſts, and crowned, ſome of 
them with ivy, others with branches of the pine. 
Two hundred and fifty of this band carried golden 
vaſes, and four hundred of them vaſes of ſilver. 
Three hundred more carried filver veſſels, made to 
keep liquors cool. 1 
After theſe appeared another troop bearing large 
drinking veſſels, ſome of which were of gold, fifty 
of ſilver, and three hundred diverſified with various 
colours. | | 1 
There were likewiſe ſeveral tables, ſix feet in 
| length, 
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length, and ſupporting a variety of remarkable ob- 


jects. On one was repreſented the bed of Semele, on 


which were diſpoſed ſeveral veſts, ſome of golden 
brocade, others adorned with precious ſtones. 
We muſt not omit a chariot thirty-three feet in 


length, and twenty-one in breadth, drawn by five 


hundred men. In this was the repreſentation of a 
deep cavern, ſhrouded with ivy and vine leaves: ſe- 


veral pigeons, ring-doves and turtles iſſued out of the 


aperture, and flew about. Little bands were faſtened 
to their feet, that they might be caught by the people 
around them. Two fountains likewiſe, one of milk, 
and the other of wine, flowed out of the cavern. All 
the nymphs who ſtood round it wore crowns of gold. 
Mercury was alſo ſeen, with a golden caduceus i in dis 
hand, and cloathed in a ſplendid manner. 

The expedition of Bacchus into the Indies was ex- 
hibited in another chariot, where the god was repre- 
ſented by a ftatue, eight feet in height, and mounted 
upon an elephant. He was arrayed in purple, and 
wore a golden crown, intermixed with twining ivy 
and vine-leaves. A long thyrſus of gold was in his 
hand, and his ſandals were of the ſame metal. On 


| the neck of the elephant was ſeated a fatyr above ſeven 


feet high, with a crown of gold on his head, formed 
in imitation of pine-branches, and blowing a kind 
of trumpet made of a goat's horn. The trappings 
of the elephant were of gold, and his neck was a- 


dorned with a crown of that metal ſhaped like the fo- 


lage of ivy. 

This chariot was followed by five hundred young 

virgins, adorned with purple veſts and golden zones. 
An hundred and twenty of them, who commanded 
the reſt, wore crowns of gold that ſeemed to be 
compoſed of the branches of pine. 

Next to theſe came an hundred and twenty fatyrs,. 
— at all points, ſome in ſilver, and others in copper 


a facceoded five troops of Sileni, and cromn- 
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ed ſatyrs, mounted on aſſes, ſome of whom were en- 
tirely harneſſed with gold, the reſt with ſilver. 

After this troop appeared a long train 'of chariots, 
twenty-four of which were drawn by elephants ; ſixty 
by he-goats ; .twelve by lions ; fix by Oryges, a ſpe- 
cies of goats; fifteen by buffalos ; four by wild aſſes; 
eight by oftriches ; and ſeven by ſtags. In theſe cha- 
riots were little youths habited (like charioteers, and 
wearing hats with broad brims. They were accom- 
panied by others of a leſs ſtature, cloathed in mantles 
embroidered with gold. The boys who performed the 
office of charioteers, were crowned with branches of 
pine; and the lefſer youths with ivy. 

On each ſide of theſe were three chariots drawn by 
camels, and followed by others drawn by mules. In 
theſe chariots were ſeveral tents, reſembling thoſe of 
the Barbarians, with Indian women, and thoſe of o- 
ther nations, habited like ſlaves. Some of theſe camels 
carried three hundred pound weight of incenſe ; others 
two hundred of ſaffron, cinamon, iris, and other odo- 
riferous ſpices, . 
At᷑ a litile diſtance from theie, marched a band of 
Ethiopians, armed with pikes. One body of theſe 
carried ſix hundred elephants teeth; another, two 
thouſand branches of ebony; a third, cups of gold 
and ſilver, with a large quantity of gold- duſt. | 
' After theſe came two hunters carrying gilded darts, 
and marching at the head of two thouſand four hun- 
dred dogs, of the Indian, Hyrcanian, and Moloflian 
breed, beſide a variety of other ſpecies. | 

T hey were ſucceeded by 150 men ſupporting trees, 
to which were faſtened ſeveral ſpecies of birds and 
deer. Cages were alſo carried, in which were parrots, 
peacocks, turkey-hens, pheaſants, and a great num- 
ber of Ethiopian birds. After theſe appeared a hun- 
dred and thirty ſheep of that country ; three hundred 
of the Arabian breed; twenty of the iſland of Eubcœa; 
twenty-ſix white Indian oxen, eight of the Ethiopian 
| ſpecies; alſo a large white bear; fourteen E 

; | teen 
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ſixteen panthers ; four lynxes ; three ſmall. bears; a 
camelopard , and an Ethiopian rhinoceros. | 
Bacchus advanced next, ſeated in a chariot, and 
wearing a golden crown embelliſhed with ivy-leaves, 
He was repreſented as taking ſanctuary at the altar 
of Rhea, from the perſecution of Juno, Priapus 
was placed near him, with a crown of gold formed 
like the leaves of ivy. The ftatue of Juno was 
crowned with a golden diadem ; and thoſe of Alex- 
ander and Ptolemy wore crowns of fine gold, repre- 
| ng ny: foaves, The image of virtue was placed 
near that of Ptolemy, and on her head was a crown 
of gold made in imitation of olive branches, Ano- 


ther ſtatue, repreſenting. the city of Corinth, was 


alſo near Ptolemy with a golden diadem on its head. 
At a little diſtance from each of theſe, was a great 
vaſe filled with golden cups, and a large bowl of the 
| fame metal, which contained five Metretes, | 
This chariot was followed by ſeveral women richly 
arrayed, and bearing the names of the Ionian, and 
other Greek cities in Aſia; with the iſlands which 
nad formerly been conquered dy me reruans. All 
this train wore crowns of gold. 
In another chariot was a golden thyrſus, a hundred 
and thirty- five feet in length, and a filver lance eighty 
feet long. | n 
In this part of the proceſſion were a variety of wild 
beaſts and horſes, and twenty-four lions of a ptodi- 
gious fize ; and alſo a great number of chariots, in 
which were not only the ſtatues of kings, but thoſe 
of ſeveral deities. | — 
After theſe, came a chorus of fix hundred men, 
among whom were three hundred who played on 
gilded harps, and wore golden crowns. At a ſmall 
diſtance from this band, marched two thouſand bulls, 
all of the ſame colour, and adorned with golden front- 


lets, in the middle of which roſe a crown of the ſame 
„ This animal, whether real or fabulcus, is menticned by Horace, 
metal, 


Direrſum confuſa genus panthera camelo. 4 
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metal. They were alſo adorned with a collar, and an 
Ægis * hung on the breaſt of each. All theſe habili- 
ments were of gold. firs 1 1 

The proceſſion of Jupiter, and a great number of 
other deities, advanced next, and, after all the reſt, 
that of Alexander, whoſe ſtatue of maſſy gold was 
placed in a chariot drawn by elephants; on one ſide 
of this ſtatue ſtood Victory, and on the other Mi- 
nerva. | 
The proceſſion was graced with ſeyeral thrones of 
gold and ivory, on one of which was a large diadem 
of gold, and on another a' horn of the ſame metal. 
A third ſupported a crown ; and a fourth a horn of 
ſolid gold. On the throne of Ptolemy Soter, the 
father of the reigning prince, was a golden crown, I 
which weighed ten thouſand pieces of gold , each 
containing four drachmas. 
In this proceſſion were likewiſe three hundred golden 
vaſes, in which perfumes were to be burnt ; fifty gild- 
ed altars, encompaſſed with golden crowns. Four 
torches of gold, fifteen feet in height, were faſtened to 
one of theſe altars. There were likewiſe twelve gild- | 
ed hearths, one of which was eighteen feet in circum- | 
ference, and fixty in height ; and another was only 
twelve feet and a half high. Nine Delphic tripods 
of gold appeared next, having fix feet in their altitude; 
and there were fix others, nine feet in height. The 
largeſt of all was forty-five feet high; ſeveral animals 
in gold were placed upon it, and its upper part was | 
encompaſſed with a golden crown, formed of a foliage 
of vine-leaves. | | 
Aſter theſe were ſeen ſeveral gilded palms, twelve 
feet in length, together with a caduceus, gilt alſo, 
ſixty-ſix feet long; a gilded thunder-bolt, in length 
ſixty feet; a gilded 'temple, ſixty feet in circumſe- 
* A kind of buckler aobich co- this fingle crown amounted to a 


0 
wered the breafl.. | Lg thouſand French liures, 
+ The Attic Stater, uſually called «quhich are about five thouſand 


| Eg, auas egual to ten livres of pounds fterling, | | 
French "money * value therefore 3 
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rence; a double horn, twelve feet long; a vaſt num- 
ber of gilded animals, ſeveral of which were eighteen 
feet in height. To theſe were added ſeveral deer of 
a ſtupendious ſize, and a ſet of eagles thirty feet high. 
Three thouſand and two hundred crowns of gold 
were likewiſe carried in this proceſſion ; together with 
a conſecrated crown, containing a hundred and twen- 
ty feet, undoubtedly in its circumference ; it was like- 
wiſe adorned with a profuſion of gems, and ſurround- 
ed the entrance into the temple of Berenice. Several 
large crowns of gold were alſo ſupported by young vir- 
gins richly habited. One of theſe crowns was three 
feet in height, with a circumference of twenty-four. 
Theſe ornaments of the proceſſion were accompa- 
nied with a golden cuiraſs, eighteen feet in height; 
and another of ſilver, twenty-ſeven feet high. On 
chis latter was the repreſentation of two thunder-bolts 
of gold, eighteen feet in length ; with an oaken 
crown embelliſhed with jewels ; twenty golden buck- 
lers; ſixty-ſour compleat ſuits of golden armour ;. 
Sd boot of the ſame metal, four feet and a half in 
length; twelve baſons; a great number of flagons ; 
ten large vaſes of perfumes for the baths ; twelve 
beakers ; fifty diſhes, and a large number of tables: 
all theſe were of gold, There were likewiſe five 
tables covered with golden goblets ; and a horn, of 
ſolid gold, forty-four feet in length. All theſe golden 
veſſels and other ornaments, were in a ſeparate pro- 
Teſſion from that of Bacchus, which has been already 


deſcribed. 
T here were likewiſe four hundred chariots loaded 


with veſſels, and other works of ſilver; twenty others 
filled with golden veſſels, and eight hundred more ap- 


propriated to the carriage of aromatic ſpices. 


The troops that guarded this proceſſion were com- 
poſed of fifty-ſeven thouſand and fix hundred foot, 
and twenty-three thouſand horſe, all dreſt and armed- 
an a magnificent manner, 

e the games and poblic combats, which con- 
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tinued for ſome days, after this pompous ſolemnity, 

Ptolemy Soter preſented the victors with twenty 
crowns of gold, and they received twenty-three from 
his conſort Berenice. It appeared, by the regiſters of 
the palace, that theſe laſt crowns were valued at two 
thouſand two hundred and thirty talents, and fifty 
minæ, about three hundred and thirty-four thouſand 

four hundred pounds fterling : From whence ſome 
judgment may be formed of the immenſe ſums to 


3 which all the gold and ſilver employed in this ſplen- 


did ceremonial amounted, _ 

Such was the magnificence, (ſhall I call it religious, 
or rather theatrical and of the comic ftrain ? ) ex- 
hibited by Ptolemy Philadelphus, at his coronation, 
If Fabricius, the famous Roman whom I have for- 
merly mentioned, and who had rendered himſelf ſo 
remarkable for his contempt of gold and filver, had 
been a ſpectator of this proceſſion, I am perſuaded that 
the ſight of it in all its parts, would have proved in- 
ſupportable to him; and am inclined to think he 
would have thought and ſpoken like the emperor Veſ- 
paſian, upon an occaſion which had ſome reſemblance 
to this. He and his ſon Titus made a triumphant entry 
into Rome, after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem ; but. 
finding himſelf fatigued with the exceſſive length of 
that pompous proceſſion, he could not conceal his diſ- 
pleaſure, and declared, that he was juſtly puniſhed by 
that tedious ceremony, for his weakneſs in deſiring a 
triumph at his advanced age“. 

In this feſtival of Ptolemy Philadelphus, no part 
of it was conducted with any elegance, or had the 
leaft air of taſte and genius. An amazing prodigali- 
ty of gold and filver was diſplayed, which makes me 
recollect a paſſage in Salluſt, the beauty and force of 
which I have the mortification not to be able to ren- 
der in our language. Cataline intended to repreſent 

Adeo nihil ornamentorum ex- to ſe plecti, qui triumphum— 
trinſecus cupidè appetivit, ut tri- tam ineptè ſenex concupiſſet, Sue- 
umphi die fatigatus tarditate & ton, in Veſpaſ. c. 12. 
tedio pompæ, non reticuerit meri- | 9 

| I 
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the immoderate luxury of the Romans his contem 
raries, who laviſhed immenſe ſums in the purchaſe of 
pictures, ſtatues, wrought plate, and ſuperb buildings. 
4 They draw out, ſays he, and torment their gold 
c and ſilver, by all imaginable methods,” (I muſt 
intreat the reader's excuſe for this literal tranſlation) 
c and yet this exceſs of prodigality is incapable of 
& exhauſting and overcoming their riches.” Omnibus 
modis pecuniam trahunt, vexant * : tamen ſumma lubi- 
dine diuitias ſuas vincere negucunt. In ſuch profuſions 
as theſe, did the whole merit of Philadelphus conſiſt 
on this occaſion. 
Wbat could there be truly great or admirable in 
this vain oſtentation of riches, and a waſte of ſuch 
immenſe treaſure in a bottomleſs abyſs, after they had 
coſt the people ſo many fatiguing labours, and per- 
haps had been amaſſed by a long ſeries of violent ex- 
actions? The ſpoils of whole provinces and cities were 
ſacrificed to the curioſity of a ſingle day, and diſplayed 
to public view, only to raiſe the frivolous admiration 
of a ſtupid populace, without conducing to the leaſt 
real advantage or utility, Nothing cver argued a 
more profound ignorance of the true uſe of riches and 
ſolid 12 „and of whatever elſe has any juſt preten- 
ſions to the eſteem of mankind. 
But what can we ſay, when we behold a facred 
proceſſion, and a ſolemnity of religion converted into 
à public ſchool of intemperance and licentiouſneſs, 
ſuch as are only proper to excite the moſt ſhameful 
paſſions in the ſpectators, and induce an utter depra- 
vity of manners ; by preſenting to their view all the 
utenſils of exceſs and debauch, with the moſt power- 
® Theſe metaphorical terms, tra- oithout being able to extort @ con- 
hunt, vexant, vincere nequeunt, Heſſen frem Bim of his defeat. In 
may be derived from the this conte therefore erein the 
combats of the Athlete, wherein, Roman author repreſents luxury and 
after one of them bas thrown his riches to be engaged, all the profu - 
adverſary, and ry ng 3 foons 75 tbe or mer avere incapable . 
vicłoriaus, «be drags bim along the of exbauſting and overcoming ber 
Arena, in fight F the ſpefators, ri : | 


ches, 
ie, ſhakes, and torments bim, V 
1 2 | i 
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ful allurements to indulge them, and that under pre- 
text of paying adoration to the gods! What divinities 


muſt thoſe be, that would exact, or fo much as _— 


ſo ſcandalous a pomp in their worſhip | 


SEC r. V. The commencement of the reign of Pualemy 
Philadelphus. The death of Demetrius Phalereus. 


Seleucus reſigns his queen and part of his empire to his 


ſon Antiochus. The war between Seleucus and Ifir 
mnmachus; tbe latter of: whom is ſlain in a battle. 
 Seleucus is aſſaſſinated by Ptolemy Ceraunus, on whom 
He had conferred a multitude of. obligations. The two 
en of Arſinoe are murdered by their brother C erau- 
nus, who alſo baniſbes that princeſs. Ceraunus is 


eon puniſhed for thoſe crimes by the irruption- of the 


-- Gauls, by whom he is ſlain in a battle. The attempt 
45 that people againſt the temple of Delphas. Af 
| 3 eſtabliſhes himſelf in Macedonia. 


D PTOLEMY Philadelphus, after the detiver 
his father, became ſole maſter of all his domi- 


nions, which were compoſed of Egypt, and many 


-provinces dependant on it, that is to ſay, Pheœnicia, 
Ccloſyria, Arabia, L. bya, Ethiopia, the iſland of 


Cyprus, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Lycia, Caria, and the 


iſles called the Cyclades. 
During the life of Ptolemy Soter, Philadelphus bad 
concealed his reſentment againſt Demetrius Phalereus, 


for the advice he gave that prince, when he was de- 
liberating on the choice of a ſucceſſor. But when 
the ſovereign power entirely devolved upon him, he 
cauſed that philoſopher to be ſeized, and ſent with a 
ſtrong guard to a remote fortreſs, where” he ordered 


him to be confined, till he ſhould determine in what 
manner to treat him. (4) But at laſt the bite of an 


_ aſpic put a period to the life of that great man, who 
merited a better fate. 


The teſtimonies in his favour of Cicero, Strabo, 
(i A.M. 3721.. Aut. | #4 a 28 3. Theocrit, Idyll. 17. (I Picg. 
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Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, and many others, leave 


no room to doubt of the probity and wiſdom of his 

government; we therefore ſhall only conſider what 

has been obſerved with reſpect to his eloquence. - 

The characters of his writings, as Cicero obſerves 

in ſeveral places *, were ſweetneſs, elegance, beauty, 
numbers and ornament, ſo that it was eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh in them the diſciple of Theophraſtus. He ex- 
velled in that ſpecies of eloquence, which is called 
the temperate and florid. His ſtile, in other reſpects 
gentle 'and calm, was adorned and enobled with-bold 
and ſhining metaphors, that exalted and enlivened his 
diſcourſe, otherwiſe not dignified to any great degree 
with rich ſentiments, and thoſe beauties that conſtitute 
'the preat and the ſublime. He was rather to be con- 


ben wrettter, (formed inthe ſhade und tran- 


quility, ſor public games and ſpeRacles, than as a ſol- 


dier enured to arms by exerciſe, and quitting his tent 


to attack an enemy. His diſcourſe had, indeed, the 
faculty of affecting his hearers with ſomething grateful 
and tender, but it wanted energy to inſpire the force 
and ardour that inflame the mind, and only leſt in it 
at moſt an agreeable remembrance of ſome tranſient 
ſweetneſs and graces, not unlike that we retain after 
hearing the moſt harmonious concerts. | 

It muſt be conſeſſed, this ſpecies of eloquence has 


its merit, when limited to juſt bounds ; but as it is 


very difficult and unuſual to preſerve the due medio- 
erity in this particular, and to ſuppreſs the ſallies of a 
rich and lively imagination, not always guided by the 


Demetrius Phalereus in hoc 
numero haberi. poteſt : diſputator 
_ ſubtilis, orator parum vehemens, 
dulcis tamen, ut Theophraſti diſ- 
eipulum poſſis agnoſcere. Offic. 
n. 3. 
Demetrius Phalereus, eruditiſ- 
fimus ille quidem, ſed non tam 
armis inſtitutus, quam palæſtra. 


Itaque delectabat magis Atheni- 
enſes, quam inflammabat. Pro- à 9 


ceſſerat enim in ſolem & pulve- 
rem, non ut E militari taberna 


culo, ſed ut E Theophraſti, doc - 
tiſhmi- hominis, umbraculis ——— 
Suavis videri maluit, quam gra- 
vis; ſed ſuavitate ea, qua per- 
funderet animos, non qua per- 
fringeret : & tantùm ut memo- 
riam concinnitatis ſuæ, nen quem - 
admodum de Pericle ſcripſit Eu- 


polis) cum delectatione aculeos 


e in animis corum 
a quibus eſſet auditus. De clar, 
Orat. n. 37 K 38. 
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i this kind of eloquence is apt, therefore, to 
— and become, even from its own beauties, 
delicacy, which at length vitiate and de- 
bed — the taſte. This was the effect, according to 
Cicero ahd Quinti lian, who were good judges in this 
point, of the florid and ſtudied ru peculiar to the 
ſtyle of Demetrius. Athens, till his time *, had been 
accuſtomed to a noble and majeſtic eloquence, whoſe 
character was a natural beauty without paint and glit- 
ter. Demetrius was the firſt that revolted againſt this 
manly and ſolid eloquence, to which he ſubſtituted a 
ſoft and languiſhing ſpecies, that abated the vigour of 
the mind, and at length rendered falſe taſte predominant. 
Two of Alexander's captains ſurvived Ptolemy, 
— Seleucus, who, till then, had always 
been united by intereſt and friendſhip, and were en- 
- -gaged to each other by treaties and confederations: 
Aud as they were now advaneing to the period of their 
days, (for each of them had exceeded fourſcore years 
of age) one would have thought they ſhould have been 
deſirous of ending their lives in the union which had 
ſo long ſubſiſted between them; inſtead of which, 
their mutual deſtruction by war, became the whole 
object of their thoughts, on the following occaſion. 
Lyſimachus, after the marriage of his ſon Agatho- 
cles with Ly ſandra one of the daughters of Ptolemy, 
eſpouſed — himſelf, whoſe name was Arſinoe, 
And had ſeveral children by her. (J) The different 
intereſts of theſe two ſiſters led them into all forts of 
intrigues, to form a powerful party in their favour, 
upon the death of Lyſimachus. What are ambitious 
wives and mothers not capable of attempting! Their 
oppoſition to each other was not the mere effect of 
Fan intereſt, but was chrefly fomented by the dif- 


0 Jaſtin. I. 17. c. 1. Appian. in Syriac. Pauſan. in Attic. p. 18. 


He tas effadit hanc co- fucatus, nitor Hic (Phalereus) 
piam; &, ut opinio mea fert, primus inſiexit orationem, & eam 
ſuccus ille & ſanguis incorruptus mollem teneramque reddidit. De 
uſque ad hanc /zetatem- oratoFum | 1 Lr er 
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ferences of their mothers. Lyſandra was the « ter 
of Euridice, and Berenice of; Arſinde. The AF 
of Ptolemy Ceraunus, the brother of -Philade | 
this court, made Arſinoe , apprehenſive | that his inte- 
reſt would ſtrengthen too much the party of Lyſandra, 
who was his ſiſter by the ſame mother; and that they 
would accompliſn the deſtruction of herſelf, and her 
own: children, at the death of Tabea, This 
calamity ſhe was determined to prevent, h 
Agathocles to ber ſuſpicions ; and ſue ſuccerded in 
her deſign, by tepreſenting him to ber huſpand, as 
one who had formed a conſpiracy againſt his life and 
crown, by which ſne ſo much incenſed him againſt 
- his-own ſon, that he cauſed him to be impriſoned 
and put to death. Lyſandra and her children, with 
her brother Ceraunus, and Alexander, another ſon 
of Lyſimachus, took ſanctuary in; the court of Sele 25 
cus, and prevailed upon him to declare war agai 
Lyſimachus,* Several of, the principal officers; of, this 
prince, and even thoſe who had been moſt devoted to 
his intereſt, were ſtruck with ſo much horror at the 
murder of his ſon, that they entirely abandoned him, 
ad; retired to the court of Seleucus, where they 
ſtrengthened the remonſtrances of Lyſandra by their 
on complaints. -Seleucus was eaſily, induced to un- 
dertake this war, for which be was already; ſufficiently 
diſpoſed, by views. of intereſt .. 
(mn) Before he engaged in this enterprizez he reſign- 
ed his queen Stratonice, to his ſon Antiochus, for a 
reaſon I ſhall ſoon relate; and conſigned to him, at 
the ſame time, a conſiderable part of bis empire, fe- 
ſerving to himſelf, no other territories, hut the pro- 
vinces between the Euphrates and the e. 140 
Antiochus was ſeized with, a lingering giſſemper, 
of which. the Phyſicians. were incapable of diſcover- 
| the cauſe ; for which reaſon his. condition was 
thought entirely deſperate. 1 i is eaſy to conceive. the 
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inquietude of a father who beheld: himſelf on the point 
of loſing his ſon in the flower of his age; whom he 
had intended for his ſucceſſor in his vaſt dominions, 
and in whom all the happineſs of his life conſi ſted. 
Eraſiſtratus, the moſt attentive and ſkilful of all the 

phyſicians, liaving carefully conſidered every ſymptom 
with which the indiſpoſition of the young prince was 

attended, believed at laſt that he had diſcovered its true 
cauſe, and that it proceeded from a paſſion he had en- 
tertained for ſome lady; in which conjecture he was 
not deceived. It, however, was more difficult to diſ- 
cover the object of a paſſion, the more violent from the 
ſecrecy in which it remained. The phyſician, there- 
fore, to aſſure himſelf fully of What he ſurmiſed, paſ- 
ſed whole days in the apartment of his patient, and 
when he ſaw any lady enter, he carefully obſerved the 
countenance of the prince, and never diſcovered the 
leaſt emotion in him, except when Stratonice came 
into the chamber, either alone, or with her conſort; 
at which times the young prince was, as Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, always affected with the ſymptoms deſcribed. 
by Sappho, as ſo many indications of a violent paſſion, 


Buch for inſtance, as a ſuppreſſion of voice; burning 


bluſhes; ſuffuſion of ſight ; cold ſweat ; a ſenſible in- 
equality and diſorder of pulſe ; with a variety of the 
like ſymptoms; When the phyſician was afterward 
alone with his patient, he managed his enquiries with 
ſo much dexterity, as at laſt drew the ſecret from 
him. Antiochus: confeſſed his paſſion for queen Stra- 
tonice his mother-in-law, and declared that he had 
in vain employed all his efforts to yanquiſh it: he ad- 
ded, that he had a thouſand times had recourſe to 
every conſideration that could be repreſented to his 
thoughts, in ſuch a conjuncture; particularly the re- 
ſpect due from him to a father and ſovereign, by 
whom he was tenderly beloved; the ſhameful circum- 
ſtance of indulging a paſſion altogether: unjuſtifiable, ; 
and contrary to all the rules of decency and honour ; 
the folly of harbouring a deſign he ought never to be 
8 * deſirous 
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ſent ſtate of dittraction, entirely engroſſed by one ob- 
ject, would hearken to nothing. And lie concluded 
with declaring, that to puniſh himſelf, for deſires in- 
voluntary in one ſenſe, but criminal in ever other, 
he had reſolved to 
eee and abſtaining ak any r 
The phyſician gained a very conſiderable pointyby- 
penetrating into the ſource of his patient's diſorder g 
but the application of the, proper remedy was much 
more difficult to be accompliſhed: ;; and how: could a 
propoſal of this nature be made to a parent and king 
When Seleucus: made the next 
ſon's health, Eraſiſtratus replied; that his diſtemper 
was incurable, becauſe it aroſe from a ſecret paſſion 
which could never be gratified, as the lady he loved 
was not to be obtained. The father, ſurprized and 
afflicted at this anſwer, deſired to know why the 
lady was not to be obtained? Becauſe ſhe is my wife, 
replied the phyſician, and am not diſpoſed to yield 
her up to the embraces of another. And will you not 
part with her then, replied the king, to preſerve the 
lite of a ſon I fo u love | Is this the friendſhip 
you profeſs for me ! Let me intreat you, my lord, 
ſaid Eraſiſtratus, to imagine yourſelf for one moment 
in my place, would you reſign your Stratonice to his 
arms? If you, thereſore, who are a: father, would 
not conſent to ſuch a ſacrifice for the welfare of a. ſon 
ſo dear to you, - how can you expect another ſhould. do 
it? I would reſign Stratonice, and my empire to him, 
with all my ſoul, interrupted the king. Y our” ma- 
jeſty then, replied: the phyſician, has the remedy in 
your own hands; for he loves Stratonice.. The father 
did not befitate a moment after this declaration, and 
obtained the conſent of his confort: / after 
which! his fon and that prineeſs were crowned: king 
and queen of upper Aſia. (=) e the We re- 
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deſirous of gratifying ; but that his reaſon, in its pre- 


to death, by diſcontinuing; 


enquiry after his 
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| lates in a fragment of his writings ſtill extant, that 
Antiochus could not eſpouſe Stratonice, till after the 
death of his father. 5 
Whatever traces of reſerve, moderation, and even 
modeſty, appear in the conduct of this young prince, 
his example ſhews us the misfortune of giving the leaſt 
entrance into the heart of an unlawful paſſion capa- 
ble of difcompoſing all the happineſs and tranquility 
of life. 
(s) Seleucus being now eaſed of his inquietude, 
thought of nothing but marching againſt Lyſimachus. 
f He there put himſelf at the head of a fine army, 
and advanced into Aſia minor. All the country ſub- 
mitted to him, as far as Sardis, which he beſieged and 
3 took; by which means he become maſter of all the 
treaſures of Lyſimachus. | 

(3) This laſt, having paſſed the Helleſpont, in order 
to check the progreſs of Seleucus, gave him battle in 
— Phrygia “, but was defeated and ſlain ; in conſequence 
of which Seleucus rendered himſelf maſter of all his 
> dominions, His greateſt pleaſure F on this occaſion 
reſulted from his being the only ſurvivor of all the 


"De 


14 captains of Alexander, and, by the event of this bat- 
5 tle, victorious over conquerors themſelves, for that was 
the expreſſion he thought fit to uſe, and this advan- 
tage was conſidered by him as the effect of a peculiar 
= providence in his favour. This laſt victory, was un- 
1 doubtedly the beſt juſtification of the title of Nicator, 
1 or the conqueror, which he had already afſumed, and 
3 (e) Juſtin. I. 17. c. 1, 2, Appian. in Syr. p. 178. Memnon. Excerpta 
* apud Phot. c. 9. Pauſan. in Attic. p. 18. Oroſ. 3—23. Polyæn. 4. 9. 
15 (7) A. M. 3723. Ant J. C. 28 1. | 


& quod majus ea victoria puta - 


* Porphyry is the cnly aut bor wwho 
To bat, ſolum ſe de cohorte Alexan- 


bas pointed out the real place where 


this battle wvas fought, and which 


. Euſebius, by an evident miſtake, 


calls xopuTid\ov, inſtead of XZUPOT i- 
ov, the field of Cyrus ; mentioned 
by Strabo, I. 13. p. 629. 


+ Lætus ea victoria Seleucus, 


dri remanſiſſe, victoremque victo- 
rum extitiſſe, non humanum eſſe 
opus, ſed divinum munus, gloria- 
batur : ignarum prorſus, non mul 
to poſt fragilitatis humanz ſe ip- 
ſum exemplum futurum. Fuſlin. 
4 11 Git © i 
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which is uſually given him by the hiſtorians, in order 
to diſtinguiſh him from the other princes who reigned a 
after him in Syria of the name of Seleucus. 3 

His triumph, on this occaſion, was of no long con- 1 
Ee for when he went, ſeven months after his 
voor: to take poſſeſſion: of Macedonia, where he 
propoſed to paſs the remainder of his days in the bo- 
fom of his As country, he was baſely aſſaſſinated 
by Ceraunus, on whom he had conferred innumerable 
honours and obligations: for he had received him into 
his court, when he fled from his own country, and. 
had treated him ſuitably to. his rank. He had alſo 
carried that prince with him in that expedition; in- 
tending, when it ſhould be compleated, to employ the 
ſame forces, for his eſtabliſhment on the throne of his 
father in Egypt. But as this wretch was inſenſible of 
all the favours he had received, he had the villany to 

conſpire againſt his benefactor, whom he aſlaflinated, 
as we have already mentioned, 

He had reigned twenty years, from the battle of 
Ipſus, when the title of King was ſecured to him; 
and thirty-one, if the commencement of his reign be 

fixed twelve years after the death of Alexander, when 
he became maſter of Aſia; from which time the 4 
of the Seleucidæ commences. | 

(q) A hate diſſertion of Monſieur de la Nauze gives 
him a reign of more than fifty years, by adding to it 
the nineteen years of his ſon Antiochus Soter. The 

author pretends, that Seleucus Nicator did not entire- 

ly diveſt himſelf of the government ; but began with 

making a partition of his dominions; and that he 
afterwards re- united them, even in the life-time of his 

ſon. He has produced probable reaſons in favour of 

his opinion ; but as I never engage in conteſts of this 

nature, I ſhall confine myſelf to the chronology of 

Uther, which has been my uſual guide, and which 

aſſigns, with Father Petau and Monſieur Vaillant, 
thirty-one years to the reign of Seleucus Nicator. 


(7 Tom, VII, des Mem, de I Academie des Inferip, & Belles Lettres 
nh This 
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This prince had extraordinary qualities; and, with- 


out mentioning his military accompliſnments, it may 
be juſtly ſaid, that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf among the 


other kings, by his great love of juſtice, a benevo-ẽ 


lence, clemency, and a peculiar regard to religion, 
that endeared him to the people. He had likewiſe a 
taſte for polite literature, and made it a circumſtance 
of pleaſure and glory to himſelf, to ſend: back to the 
Athenians the library of which Xerxes had diſpoſſeſſed 
them, and which he found in Perſia. He alſo ac- 
companied that preſent with the ſtatues of Harmodius, 
and Ariſtogiton, whom the Athenians honoured as 


VP 3 } 
their deliverers. 


The friends of Lyſimachus, with thoſe who had 
ſerved under that prince, at firſt conſidered Ceraunus 
as the avenger of his death; and acknowledged him 
for their king, but his conduct ſoon cauſed chem to 
change their ſentiments 

(7), He did not expect to poſſeſs the Far pe big. of 
Lyſimachus i in peace, while his ſiſter Arſinoe and the 
children ſhe had by Lyſimachus were living; for 
> which reaſon he determined to rid himſelf at once of 
= them and the apprehenſions they gave him. I' be 
greateſt crimes ; colt the ambitious no remorſe. Cerau- 
nus feigned a paſſion for his ſiſter, and ſeemed deſirous. 
of, eſpouſing her; and as theſe; inceſtuous marriages, 
were frequent and allowable in Egypt, Arſnoe, Wh 
was well acquainted with the natural diſpoſition of her 
brother, protracted, as much as poſſible, the conclu- 
ſion of that affair, the conſequences of which ſhe feared 
would be fatal to "herſelf, and children. But the more 
ſhe delayed, and concealed, her repugnance by plauſible 
pretexts, the more warmly he preſſed her to gratify his 
paſſion ; and in order to remove all ſuſpicion, he re- 
paired to that temple, which the Macedonians held 
in the greateſt veneration, and there, in the preſence 
of one of her intimate friends, whom ſhe had ſent to 
him. he called the tutelar gods of the country to 


2005 Juſtia, J. 24. ©, 2—4. F i 
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and with all the indications of the moſt unaffected joy 4 
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witneſs, embracing their ſtatues at the ſame time, and 
proteſting, with the moſt dreadful oaths and impreca- 
tions, that his views, with reſpect to the marriage he" 
ſollicited, were perfectly pure and innocent. 
Arſinoe placed but little confidence in theſe _ 
ſes, though they were uttered before the altars, and 
had been ratified with the awful ſeal of religion; but 
ſhe was apprehenſive, at the ſame time, that perſiſt- 
ing in * — refuſal, would be fatal to her chil- 
dren, for whoſe welfare ſhe was more ſollicieous than 
her own. She therefore conſented at laſt, and the 
nuptials were celebrated with the greateſt magnißcence, 


and tenderneſs. Ceraunus placed the diadem on the 
head of his ſiſter, and declared her queen, in the er 
ſence of the whole army. 'Arlinoe felt a real joy, 
vhen ſhe beheld herſelf ſo gloriouſly re eſtabliſhed, 1 + 
the privileges of which ſhe had been diveſted by. the 
death of Lyſimachus, her firſt huſband ;' and the in- 
vited her new ſpouſe to refide with her in ber own 
city of Caſſandria, to which the firſt repaired herſelf, 
in order to make the neceſſary preparations for his 
arrival. The temples, on that occaſion, with all the 
public places, and private houſes, were magnificently 
adorned, and nothing was to de ſeen, but altars and 
victims ready for facrifice, The two ſons of Arfinve, | 
Luyſimachus, who was then ſixteen years of age, and 
Philip, who was thirteen, both princes of admirable I? 
beauty, and majeſtic mien, advanced to meet the 
king, with crowns on their heads, it being a day of 
ſo much ſolemnity and joy. Ceraunus threw his arms 
round their necks, and embraced them with as much 
tenderneſs as could well be expreſſed by the fondeſt of 
fathers. 
The comic part del here, and was piebentiy 
ſucceeded by a bloody tragedy. As ſoon as he entered 
the city, he ſeized the citadel, and ordered the two | 
brothers to be murdered. Thoſe unfortunate princes 
fied for refuge to the queens who claſped them in her 
| Ax u, 


mæus adventum Gallorum intre- 
pidas audivit, hiſque cum paucis occurtrit. Fuftin, 
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arms, and vainly endeavoured, by covering them with 
her body, to ſave them ſrom the daggers of their mur- 
therers, who killed them in the boſom of their mother. 
Inſtead of being allowed the fad conſolation of ren- 
dering them the laſt offices, ſhe was firſt dragged out 
of the city, with her robes all rent, and her hair 
diſheveled, and then baniſhed into Samothrace, with 
only two female ſervants to attend her, mournfully 
conſidering her ſurviving the princes her ſons, as the 
completion of all her calannties. . 

(s) Providence would not ſuffer ſuch crimes to go | 
unpuniſhed, but called forth a diſtant people to be 
the miniſters of its vengeance. 

The Gauls, finding their own country too 
lous, ſent out a prodigious number of people to — 


a new ſettlement in ſome other land. This ſwarm 


of foreigners came from the extremity of the ocean, 
and after they had proceeded along the Danube, ar- 


rived at the outlet of the Save, and then divided 
themſelves into three bodies. The firſt, commanded 
by Brennus and Acichorius, entered Pannonia, now 
| known by the name of Hungary; the ſecond mareh- 


ed into Thrace, under Cerethrius ; and Belgius led 
the third into Illyrium and Macedonia, 
All the nations near whoſe territories this people 


approached, were ſtruck with ſo much terror, that 


inſtead of waiting till they were ſubdued, they dif- 
patched ambaſſadors to the Gauls, and thought them- 
ſelves exceeding happy in purchaſing their liberty with 
money. Ptolemy Ceraunus * king of Macedonia, was 
the only prince who was unaffected at the ty. ings of 

this formidable irruption ; and running headlong of 
himſelf on the puniſhment the divine vengeance was 


0 A. M. 3725. Ant. J. C. 279. Juſtin. I. 24 & 25. Pauſan. I. 10. 
p- 643—645. Memn. Exc. apud Photium. Eclogæ Diod. Sic. I. 22. 


Callim. hymn. in Delum, & ſchol. ad eundem. Suidas in I'#A4 Tx. 
Solus rex Macedoniz Ptole- difficiliùs quam ſeelera patraren- 
tur, parricidiorum furiis agitatus, 
& incompoſitis, quaſi bella non | 
2 Preparing 
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preparing to inflit upon him for the murders he had 
-perpetrated, he advanced to meet the Gauls with a 
ſmall body of undiſciplined troops, as if it had been 
as eaſy for him to fight battles, as it was to com- 
mit crimes, He had even the imprudence to refuſe 
a ſupply of twenty thouſand men, which the Dar- 
danians, a neighbouring people to Macedonia, offered 
him ; and anſwered with an inſulting air, that Mace- 
donia would be much to be pitied, if, after it had 
conquered all the Eaſt, it could need the aid of the Dar- 
danians to defend its frontiers; to which he added with 
a haughty tone of triumph, that he would face the 
enemy with the children of thoſe who had ſubdued the 
univerſe, under the enſigns of Alexander. ; 
He expreſſed himſelf in the ſame imperious ſtrain 
to the Gauls, who firſt offered him peace by a depu- 
tation, in caſe he would purchaſe it : but conceiving 
this offer the reſult of fear, he replied, that he would 
never enter into any treaty of peace with them, un- 
leſs they would deliver up ſome of the principal per- 
ſons of their nation to him as hoſtages ; and that 
they muſt likewiſe ſend him their arms, before he 
would place any confidence in their promiſes, This 

| anſwer was received with contempt by the Gauls ; and 
we may from hence obſerve, the methods uſually em- 
ployed by the Deity, in chaſtiſing the pride and in- 
juſtice of princes : he firſt deprives them of. reaſon 
and counſel, and then abandons them to their vain 
imaginations. $95} 
A few days after this event, a battle was fought, 
wherein the Macedonians were entirely defeated, and 
cut to pieces; Ptolemy, covered with wounds, was 
taken priſoner by the Gauls, who aſter they had cut 
off his head, fixed it on a lance, and ſhewed it to the 
army in derifion, A very inconſiderable number of 
Macedonians ſaved themſelves by flight, but all the 
reſt were either ſlain or made priſoners. - The Gauls 
diſperſed themſelves, after this victory, in order to 
pillage the adjacent country; upon which Soſthenes, 


che 
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one of the principal perſons among the Macedonians, 
improving the diſorder in which they then were, de- 
ſtroyed a great number of their men, and obliged the 
reſt to quit the country. | 
Brennus then advanced into Macedonia with his 
troop : But this leader is not to be confounded with 
that other Brennus who took the city of Rome, about 
a century before. Upon this intelligence he had re- 
ceived: of the firſt ſucceſs of Belgius, and the great 
booty he had acquired, he envied him the ſpoils of 
ſo rich a country, and immediately formed a reſolu- 
tion to have a part. And when he received the news 
of that general's defeat, that only ſerved as a new 
motive to haſten his march ; his impatience to avenge 
his countrymen uniting with his defire to enrich him- 
ſelf. Authors have not informed us what became of 
Belgius and his troop, but in all probability, he was 
killed in the ſecond engagement, after which the re- 
mains of his army were incorporated into that of 
Brennus. But however that were, Brennus and Aci- 
chorius quitted Pannonia, with an army of an hun- 
dred and fifty thouſand foot, and fifteen thouſand horſe, 
and entered Illyrium, in order to paſs into Macedonia 
and Greece. 0 

During a ſedition which happened in their march, 
a body of twenty thouſand men drew off from the 
main army, and marched, under Leonor, and Luta- 
tarius, into Thrace, where they joined thoſe whom 
Cerethrius had already marched into that country; 
after which they made themſelves maſters of Byzan- 
tium, and the weſtern coaſts of the Propontis, and 
then laid the adjacent country under contribution. 

(t) This deſertion did not prevent Brennus and 
Acichorius from continuing their march; and they 
drew, either from Illy rium, or their countrymen the 
Gauls, ſuch numerous reinforcements, as increaſed 
their army to a hundred and fifty-two thouſand foot, 
and fixty-one thouſand two hundred horſe, I he hopes 


0) A. M. 3726, Ant. J. C. 278. 1 


by * 
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a vaſt number of ſoldiers to join them in this expe- 
dition, and with this army they marched directly to 
Macedonia, where they overpowered Soſthenes with 


their multitudes, and ravaged all the country. It will 


ſoon appear by the ſequel, that Antigonus reigned in 
Macedonia, after the death of Soſthenes. 

The Gauls, after their conqueſts in that country, 
W to the ſtraits of F hermopylz, with an in- 
tention to enter Greece; but were ſtopped for ſome 
time by the troops who” had been pofted there, to de- 
ſend that important paſs : till at laſt they diſcovered 
the way which the army of Xerxes had formerly ta- 
ken in their paſſage over theſe mountains; and the 
Greeks to avoid being ſurrounded by the troops de- 
tached againſt them by the Gauls for that purpoſe, 
were obliged to retire and leave them a free paſſage. 

Brennus advanced. with the main body of the army 
toward Delphos, in order to pillage the immenſe 
riches of the temple of Apollo, and ordered Acicho- 
rius to follow him with the troops under his com- 


mand; declaring to him, at the ſame time, with an 
air of raillery, that the gods ought in reaſon to impart 


me of their riches to men, who had more occaſion for 
them than themſelves, and employed them in a better man- 
ner. (u) Authors have here taken an 1 to 
relate very aſtoniſhing events: for they tell us, that 
when Brennus approached the temple of Delphos, the 
ſkies were blackened with a dreadful tempeſt, and that 
great numbers of his men were deſtroyed by hail and 
thunder. To which they add, that this ſtorm was 
attended with an earthquake, that rent the mountains, 
and threw down the rocks, which cruſhed the Gauls 
by hundreds at a time; and that the remaining troops 
were ſeized with ſuch a panic “ the enſuing night, as 


9 Juſtin. I. 24. c. 6—8. Pauſan. I. 10. p. 652—654. 


* The antients ps theſe reaſons are likewiſe aſſigned for 


: kinds of terrors were in uſed into that name, 
_ mind by the god Pan, Other 
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cauſed them to miſtake their own men for the ene- 


mies, in conſequence of which they deſtroyed them 


x ſelves in ſuch a manner, that before the day grew 
light enough for them to diſtinguiſh each other, above 


half of the army periſhed in that manner. 

The Greeks; whom the danger of a temple fo re- 
vered among them, had drawn from all parts to pre- 
ſerve it from being plundered, were animated by an 
eyent in which heaven itſelf ſeemed to declare in their 
favour, and charged the Gauls with ſo much impetu- 
oſity, that though Acichorius had joined. Brennus, 
they were unable to ſuſtain the ſhock, and were 
tered in vaſt numbers. Brennus was wounded in ſeve- 
ral parts of his body, but not mortally : when he ſaw 
that all was loſt, and that the deſign he had formed, 
ended in the deſtruction of his army, he was ſeized 
with ſuch deſpair, as made him reſolve not to ſur- 
vive his loſſes. He accordingly ſent for all the officers 
that could be aſſembled, amidft the confuſion which 
reigned among them ; and adviſed them to kill all 
the wounded men, and make the beſt retreat in their 
power. At the cloſe of thoſe expreſſions he drank as 


much wine as he could, plunged his dagger into his 


own boſom, and expired upon the ſpot. 
Acichorius took the command in chief upon ks 


ſelf, and endeavoured to regain the ſtraits of Ther- 


mopylee, in order to march out of Greece, and con- 
duct the ſad remains of that army into their own 
country. But as he was obliged to paſs through a 
large extent of the enemy's territories, and to hazard 
a battle, every time he wanted proviſions for his troops; 
and as theſe were always reduced to the neceſſity of 


lying on the ground, though it was then the winter 


ſon; in a word; as they were conſtantly harraſſed 
from every quarter, by the inhabitants of the coun- 
tries through which they marched, they were all de- 
ſtroyed, either by famine, cold, diſtempers, or the 


ſword ; and of all that prodigious number of men 


who engaged in this expedition, not one eſcaped with 
life/ + Some 
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Some fabulous exaggerations may poſſibly be blend- 
ed with the other circumſtances of this event; and 
chiefly with relation to the ſudden tempeſt that roſe, 
when the Gauls approached Delphos, and the mira- 
culous fall of the — on the ſacrilegious troops. 


Perhaps the whole might be no more than a thick 
flight of arrows, ſhot by the enemies, who might 


likewiſe roll down upon the Gauls, huge ſtones from 
the tops of the mountains, Such events are entirely 
natural, and cuſtomary in attacks like this, which 
the priefts, whoſe intereſt it was to magnify- the power 
of their god, might repreſent with an air of prodigy, ; 
and as a miraculous interpoſition : *Tis: certain that 


any account of this nature might be eaſily impoſed upon 
the credulity of the people, who. are always fond of 


giving in to the marvellous, and ſeldom ar 


examine the truth of ſuch things. 

On the other hand, we have no ſulbgltnt reaſon 
to diſbelieve any thing hiſtory relates of this event. 
The enterprize of Brennus was undoubtedly a ſacri- 
legous impiety; and injurious to religion, as well as 
to the deity himſelf; for he ſpoke and acted in the 


manner already repreſented, not from any conviction - 


that thoſe gods were the mere offspring of fable, (for 
he did not think better on that article than the Greeks 

themſelves) but from an abſolute contempt, of a di- 
vinity in general. The idea of a God is.imprefſed on 
the hearts of all men, and they have through all ages, 
and in all countries, believed it to be their duty to 
render certain honours to him. The Pagans were de- 
ceived in their application of this principle, but all ac- 
knowledged the neceſſity of it. The deity, therefore, 


in mere goodneſs to mankind, may have cauſed his 


vengeance to be diſplayed againſt thoſe, even among 


the heathens, who teſtified. an open contempt of a 
Supreme Being, in order to preſerve the traces and 


principles of religion in their minds, by ſome extra- 
ordinary indications of his anger, till it pleaſed; him 
to —2_ clearer lights by: the miniſtration of the 
"mediator, 
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mediator, at the appointed time, reſerved for the in- 
ſtruction of mankind, in that pure worſhip which the 
only true God required from them. We likewiſe ſee 
that the Divine Being, in order to preſerve among 
men a due reſpe& for his providence, and a belief of 
his peculiar attention to all their actions, has been 
careful, from time to time, to puniſh perjuries and 
other crying offences in a fingular manner, and even 
among the Pagans themſelves. By which means the 
belief of that capital point, the firſt tie of man with 
God, was maintained amidſt all the darkneſs of Pa- 
ganiim, and the diſſolution of manners which then 
prevailed. But it is now time to return to the Gauls. 

(x) Leonor and Lutarius, who had eſtabliſhed 
themſelves on the Propontis, advanced to the Hel- 
leſpont, and ſurprized Lyſimachia, after which they 


made themſelves maſters of all the T hracian Cherſo- 


neſes ; but a difference ariſing between the two chiefs, 
they ſeparated from each other. Lutarius continued 
his march along the Helleſpont, and Leonor returned 
to Byzantium with the greateſt part of the army m 

The latter having after ward paſſed the Boſphorus,. 


and the other the Helleſpont, met again in Aſia, 


where a reconciliat ion being effected between them, 
they rejoined their forces, and entered into the ſer- 
vice of Nicomedes king of Bithynia : who, after he 
had reduced his brother Zipetes by their aſſiſtance, 
and acquired the poſſeſſion of all his father's domi- 
nions, affigned to them, for their | ſettlement, that 
part of Aſia minor, which took from them the de- 
nomination of Gallo-Græcia, or Galatia. The ca- 
nonical epiſtle of St. Paul to the Galatians was writ- 
ten to the deſcendants of this people, and St. Jerom, 
above ſix hundred years after the time we now ſpeak 
of, declared that they continued to ſpeak the ſame 
language he had heard at T reves. 

The remainder of-thoſe who continued in 1 
engaged after ward in a war with Antigonus Gonatas, 


. * 38. N. 16. 
Who 


* 
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who reigned in Macedonia, and moſt of them were 
then deſtroyed. Thoſe few who eſcaped, either paſſ- 
ſed into Aſia, and rejoined. their countrymen in Ga- 
latia; or diſperſed themſelves into other regions, 
where no farther mention is made of them. In this 
manner ended that terrible inundation of Barbarians, 
after they had threatened Macedonia, and all Greece 
with entire deſtruction. | —_ 
\ (3): After the death of Soſthenes, who defeated the 
Gauls, and reigned for ſome time in Macedonia, 
Antiochus, the ſon of Seleucus Nicator, and Anti- 
gonus Gonatas, the ſon of Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
formed pretenſions to that crown, which their fathers 7 
kad enjoyed, one after. the other. Antigonus, who 
after the fatal expedition of his father into Aſia, had 
reigned ten years in Greece, finding the ſtate of his 
affairs more favourable than thoſe of his competitor, 
was the firſt who aſcended the throne, but each f 
them raiſed great armies and contracted powerful al- 
liances ; the one to ſupport himſelf in his new con- 
queſt, ang the other to diſpoſſeſs him. Nicomedes, 
king of Bi 
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thynia,: having eſpouſed the party of Anti- 
gonus in this conjuncture, Antiochus, when he was 
preparing to enter Macedonia, was unwilling to leave 
ſo powerſul an enemy in his rear. Inſtead therefore 
of paſſing the Helleſpont, he ſuddenly poured his 
troops into Bithynia, which then became the theatre 
of the war. The forces were at firſt ſo equal that 
neither party would preſume to attack the other, and 
continued for ſome time in that ſtate of ination ; 
during which a treaty was concerted, and in conſe- 
quence Antigonus eſpouſed Phila, the daughter of 
Stratonice and Seleucus, and Antigonus reſigned to 
him his pretenſions to the throne of Macedonia. In 
this manner he remained peaceable poſſeſſor, and tranſ- 
mitted it to his poſterity, who enjoyed it for ſeveral 
generations, to the time of Perſeus, the laſt of this 
race, who was defeated by Paulus Emilius, and di- 
O) A. M. 3728. Ant. J. C. 276, Memnon. apud Phet. c. 19. 
| | veſted 
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'Z veſted of his dominĩons, which the Romans, in a few' 
years aſter, formed into a province of the empire. 

) Antiochus, having thus diſengaged himſelf from 
this war, marched againſt the Gauls, who, aſter ſet- 


ling in the lind, granted them by Nicomedes, were 
all ſides, by which 


cContinually making incurſions on all l 
E extremely incommuded their neighbours... Anti- 
gonus defeated chem with great flaughter, and de- 
> livered the country from their oppreſſors. T his action 
® acquired him the title of Soter, which ſignifies a De- 
= even; ˙ 0 n 304” 214, 


SR r. IV. Ptolemy Philadelphus cauſes the books of the 

* - holy feripture, preſerved by the Fews withi the. utmoſt 

care, to be tranſlated into the Greek language, as an 
ornament to his library. This is called the Verſiun of 


# the Septuagint, | 
'F N E tumult of the wars which diverſity of in- 
| tereſt had kindled among the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander, throughout the whole extent of their ter- 
ritories, did not prevent Ptolemy Philadelphus from 
| devoting his utmoſt attention to the noble library he 
had founded in Alexandria, and wherein he depoſited | 
the moſt valuable and curious books he was capable of 
collecting from all parts of the world. This prince 
being informed, that the Jews were maſters of a 
work which: contained the laws of Moſes, and the 
hiſtory of that people, was deſirous of having it 
tranſlated out of the Hebrew language into the Greek, - 
in order to enrich his library with that performance. 
To accompliſh this deſign, it became neceflary for 
him to addreſs himſelf to the high- prieſt of the Jewiſh 
nation; but the affair happened to be attended with 
great difficulty. A very conſiderable number of Jews 
had been actually reduced to a ſtate of ſlavery in Egypt, 
by Ptolemy Soter, during the invaſions of Judæa in 
his time; and it was repreſented to the king, that 
*. 5 A. M. 3729. Ant. Tc 275, (a) A. M. 3727. Ant. J. C. 


there 
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there would be no probability of obtaining from that 
ple either a copy, or a faithful tranſlation of their 
w, while he ſuffered ſuch a number of their coun- 
try men to continue in their preſent ſervitude. Ptole- 
my, who always acted; with the utmoſt! generoſity, | 
and was extremely follicitous to enlarge his library, 
did not heſitate a moment, bur i ſſued a decree for re- 
ſtoring all the Jewiſh flaves in his duminions to their 4 
full liberty; with orders to his treaſurer to pay twenty 
drachmas * a head to their maſters, for their ranſum. 
The ſum expended on this occaſion amounted to four 
hundred talents T; which make it evident that an 


hundred and twenty thouſand Jews recovered! their 


freedom, by this bounteous proceeding,” The king 
then gave orcers for diſcharging the children born in 
ſlavery, with their mothers, and the ſum employed 
for this purpoſe amounted to above half the former. 
Theſe advantageous preliminaries gave Ptolemy 
hopes that he ſhould eaſily obtain his requeſt from 
the high-prieſt, whoſe name was Eleazar. He had. 
ſent ambaſſadors to that pontiff, with a very obliging 
letter on his part, accompanied with magnificent pre- 
ſents. The embaſſadors were received at Jeruſalem, 
with all imaginable honours, and the king's requeſt 
was granted with the greateſt joy. Upon which they 
returned to Alexandria with an authentic copy of the 
Moſaic law, written in letters of gold, and, given 
them by the high - prieſt - himſelf, with fix elders of 
each tribe, that is to ſay, ſeventy-two in the whole; 
and they were authorized to tranſlate that copy into 
the Greek language. J ts HF 4944 TO 
The king was deſirous: of ſeeing theſe deputies, and 
propoſed to each of them a different queſtion, in or- 
der to make a trial of their capacity. He was ſatis- 
fied with their anſwers, in which great wiſdom ap- 
peared, and loaded them with preſents, and other 
marks of his friendſhip. The elders. węre then con- 
ducted to the iſle of Pharos, and lodged in a houſe 
® About ten ſhillings, + About ſixty thouſand punds, = 
N prepared 
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ted ſor their reception, where they were plen- 
tifully (ſupplied with all neceſſary accommodations. 
They applied themſelves to their work without loſing 
time, and in ſeventy-· two days compleated the volume 


which is commonly called the Septuagint Verſion *. 


The whole was —— read, and approved in the 
preſence of the king, Who admired, in a peculiar 
manner, the wiſdom of the laws of Moſes, and dif- 
miſſed the ſeventy- two deputies with extremely m 
nificent preſents 3 part of - which were for — 
.others for the high- prieſt, and the remainder for the 
[temple Expences of this nature, though very con- 
ſiderable, never ruin a ate; and do a Piet great 
bogen 1 een 

The author um whom theſe facts are ertrage 
is Ariſtæus, who repreſents himſelf as one of the offi- 
cers of the guard to Ptolemy Philadelphus. He adds 
a number of other circumſtances, which I have omit- 
ted, becauſe they ſeem more improbable than thoſe I 
haie inſerted; It; is pretended, that the writers, whe- 
ther Jews, as Ariſtobulus, Philo, and Joſephus ; or 
Chriſtians, as Juſtin, Irenæus, Clement of N 
dria, Hilary, Auſtin, and ſome, others; who have 
employed their pens on the ſubject of the Septuagint 


verlion, have ſounded all their relations, on the mere 


veracity of Ariſtæus, when the work that bears his 
name is thought to be a ſpurious; piece. Some of theſe 
authors have added circumſtances which are generallß 
diſbelieved, becauſe they have too much of the mar- 

vellous in them, (5) Philo declares, that though their 
4ranſlations.were made in, ſeparate apartments, yet the 
Jeaſt difference in the ſeuſe, or ſtyle in which they 
Were touched, was ſo far from OTE that, on the 
[contrary,. the expreſſions were every where the ſame, 
even to -a:fingle word; from whence he concludes, 


-that theſe perſons were not mere tranſlators, but map 


-(b) Philo de vita Mofis, I. 2. p. 658. 
F % Tr is called che Septdagint, fir a he ſacred hegh awe wanted 
abe pat ef bir r e 20» | ; 21 ſevemty-t200 fe. 
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inſpired: eue ſpirit of God, n 
on that occaſion, and dictated the whole to them, 


— to the minuteſt word. Juſtin, and, after him, * 
the other fathers already mentioned, ſuppoſe that each 
of the ſeventy-two interpreters, performed: his verſion ÞF 
in a ſeparate cell, without the leaſt correſpondence F 
with each other, and yet that all their tranſlations 7 
| weroper@aty: conformable to each nen r 4 'F 
_ "ticular, ” 3 
13 frequently declared my 9 to en- 1 
ter into any hiſtorical diſquiſctions of this nature, 
require much time and learning; and would 
therefore call off my attention too long from my prin- 
Cipal object. The reader may conſult the learned 
large. All 
that can be depended upon, and which no one has 
thought fit to conteſt, is, that a tranſlation of the 
ſacred books from the Hebrew into the Greek, was 
made in Egypt, in the time of the Ptolemies; that 


which 


Prideaux, who has treated this ſubje& at 


we have this tranſlation ſtill extant, and that it is 


the ſame which was uſed in the time of our bleſſed 


Saviour, as moſt of the paſſages cited by the ſacred 
writers of the New Teſtament, from the original 
Greek of the Old, are to be ' found verbatim in this 
verſion. It ſtill ſubſiſts, and continues to be uſed in 
the Oriental] churches; as it alſo was by thoſe in the 
primitive ages, among whom en for a canonical 
tranſlation, 

This verſion - therefore which ne ha ane 
of the Old Teſtament intelligible to a vaſt number of 
people, became one of the moſt conſiderable fruits 
of the Grecian conqueſts; and was evidently com- 
prehended in the deſign God had in view, when he 
delivered up all the Eaſ to the Greeks, and ſupported 
them in thoſe regions, notwithſtanding their diviſions 


and jealouſies, their wars, and the frequent revolutions 


that happened among them. In this manner did God 


Prepare the way for the preaching of the goſpel, vrhich 
* then approaching, and facilitate the union of ſo 


many 


1 * 
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hem many nations, r different languages and manners, 
em, into one!ſociecy, and the ſame worſhip and doctrines, 
im, ¶ by the infirumentality of the fineſt, moſt copious and 
ach correct language that was ever ſpoken in the world, 
ſion and which became common to all the countries that 
nce were conquered by Alexander. "of © 


ar- © Se cr. VII. The various expeditions of Pyrrhus : Firſt 
into lialy; where he fights two battles with the Ro- 
mans, The character and condudZ of Cineas. Se- 
condly, into Sicily ; and then into Italy again. His 
third engagement with the Romans; wherein he is 
defeated. His expedition into Macedonia; of which 
he makes himſelf maſter for ſome time, after he had 
overthrown Antigonus. His expedition into Pelopon- 
neſus. He forms the ſiege of Sparta, but without 
ſucceſs, Is flain at that of Argos. The deputation 
from Philadelphus io the Romans, and from the Ro- 
= . mans to Philadelphus. Bs - | 
(e) P * RR H Us, when he returned into Epirus, 
| = after he had entirely abandoned Macedonia, 
might have paſſed his days in tranquillity among his 
ſubjects, and enjoying the ſweets of peace, by govern- 
ing his people agreeably to the rules of juſtice; But 
a a diſpoſition ſo active and impetuous as his own, in 
conjunction with a reftleſs and ardent ambition, was 
incapable of being at reſt / itſelf, or ſuffering others to 
be ſo. This indiſpoſition of mind was, in reality, a 
e raging fever, which knew no intermiſſion. In a 
f word, he grew inſupportable to himſelf, and was con- 
tinually flying himſelf in purſuit. of foreign objects, 


S 

- and in following from country to country, a felicity 

þ no where to be found. He therefore ſeized with joy, 
the firſt opportunity that offered, for plunging himſelf 

; into new affairs. | | 

| (4) The inhabitants of Tarentum were then at 
war with the Romans, and their own country not 

c) Plut. i » Bs - Paufan. I. 1. p. s i 
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furniſhing [tha with generals of ſugicient abilities to 
oppoſe bach formidable enemies, they turned their eyes 
toward Epirus, and diſpatched ambaſſadors thither, not 
only from themſelves, but from all the Greeks in Italy, 
with magnificent preſents for Pyrrhus. They had or- 


ders to tell him, that they wanted a leader of experi- 


ence and reputation; that they had a competent num- 
ber of good troops, and by only aſſembling the forces | 


of the Lucanians, Meſſapians, Samnites, and Taren- 


tines, were in a condition to bring an army of twenty 
thouſand horſe, and thirty-five thouſand foot into the 
field. The joy with which Pyrrhus received a pro- 
poſal ſo agreeable to his diſpoſition, and ſo conform- 


able to his character, may be eaſily imagined. The 
Epirots, by his example, conceived a warm deſire and = 


violent on for this war. ; 
A Theſſalian, named Glad, was then at the 
court of Pyrrhus. He was a man of great capacity, 
and having been the diſciple of Demoſthenes, was di- 
ſtinguiſhed from all the orators of that time, not only 
for coming the neareſt to the force and eloquence of 
that great maſter, but for having been moſt ſucceſsful 
in deriving from ſo excellent a ſchool, the ſolid prin- | 
ciples, and beſt maxims of true politics. 'T his perſon 
was, much attached to Pyrrhus, who had employed 
him on embaſſies to ſeveral cities with whom he had 
negotiations to tranſact. Cineas, through the whole 
courſe of theſe employments, confirmed. by his con- 
duct, the truth of this expreſſion of Euripides, That 
the. he eloquence an enemy is 10 Jeſs prevalent than his 
And Pyrrhus accordingly declared, that he 
had) 5 more cities by the eloquence of Cineas, 
than, he Ss poſſibl ly have conquered by the force. of 
arms. For. this. reaſon he entertained the greateſt e- 


Neem for his perſon ; conferred many honours upon 
him, and employed him in the moſt important affairs. 
A man of this character is always an ineſtimable trea- 
ſure, and would conſtitute the happineſs of a prince 


and his * Were his counſels admitted to take 
Cincas 


Page. 
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Cineas perceiving that Pyrrhus was preparing to 
paſs into Italy, and finding him one day diſengaged 
from affairs, and in a temper not to be offended with 
innocent liberties, entered into a free converſation 
with that prince, Your maje/ly intends, ſaid he, to 
march againſt the Romans; ſhould the gods be ſo gra- 
cious as to render you victorious, what advantage would 
you derive from your conqueſt ? Were the Romans once 
ſubdued by my arms, replied Pyrrhus, all Italy would 
then be ours. Suppoſing ourſelves maſters of that coun- 
try, continued Cineas, how ſhould we proceed next? 
Pyrrhus, who did not yet perceive his drift, continued, 
Sicily will then preſent itſelf to us, and you know the im- 
 portance of that iſland. But will our expeditions, added 
Cineas, end with the conqueſt of Sicily * No, certainly, 
replied Pyrrhus, with an air of emotion, Can we top - 
ſhort in ſo glorious a career ? If the gods are pleaſed to 
crown us with ſucceſs, theſe would be only preludes to more 
glorious enterprizes ® Carthage, with all Africa, Ma- 
cedania, my antient domain, every province in Greece ſhall 
be part of our future conqueſts, And when we have con- 
quered all we can, how ſhall we diſpoſe of ourſelves ? 
Diſpoſe of ourſelves ? We will live at our eaſe. We 
will paſs whole days in 1 and agreeable converſation, 
and think of nothing but enjoying ourſelves. Ah ! my 
bord, interrupted Cineas, and what prevents us now 

ram living at eaſe, making of feaſts, celebrating fei- 
fron and LIN all your eo * mentioned Z 2 
. ſhould we go ſo far ata of an happineſs already in our 

power ; and pay fo dear for what we may now enjoy with- 
out the leaſt trouble? 

This diſcourſe of Cineas affected, but not corrected 
Pyrrhus. He could make no reaſonable objection to 
what he had heard; but his natural ardour, more af- 
fecting, more durable, urged him on in purſuit of a 
phantom of glory, that was always preſenting a de- 
luſive and ſhining outſide to his view, and would not 
permit him to enjoy the leaſt repoſe, either by night 
or day. uy . 


Vol. VII. „ 85 Monſieur 
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Monſieur Paſchal has conſidered this refleQtion of 
Cineas, in the 26th chapter of his thoughts, wherein he 
has explained, in an admirable manner, the origin of 
the tumultuous employments of mankind, and of all 
the world calls diverſion or paſtime. 'The ſoul, ſays 
that great man, diſcovers nothing in herſelf that can 
furniſh her with contentment. Whatever ſhe beholds 
there, afflicts her when ſhe conſiders it ſedately. 
This obliges her to have recourſe to external enjoy- 
ments, that ſhe may loſe in them the remembrance 
of her real ſtate. In this oblivion conſiſts her joy; 
and, to render her Miele, it ſuffices to oblige her | 
to enter into, and converſe with herſelf. 

He then proceeds to juſtify the truth of this re- 
flection, by a variety of examples; after which he 
adds the following remarks. When Cineas told Pyr- 
Thus, who propoſed to live at eaſe when he had con- 
quered a large part of the world, that it would be 
better ſor him to haſten his intended happineſs, by 
enjoying the repoſe in his power, without going in 
queſt of it through ſuch a number of fat igues; he 
gave him a counſel that admitted of many difficulties, 
and which ſeemed almoſt as irrational as the deſign of 
that ambitious youth. Each of them ſuppoſed, that 
man was capable of being ſatisfied with himſelf, and 
his preſent enjoyments, without filling up the void of 
his heart with imaginary hopes, which is certainly 
ſalfe. Pyrrhus could not be happy, either before, or 
after ke had conquered the world; and perhaps the 
life of eaſe recommended to him by his miniſter would 
have proved leſs ſatisfaQtory to him, than the E of 
all the wars and expeditions he meditated. 

It is certain, however, that neither the philoſopher, 
nor the conqueror, were in a condition to know the 
*eart of man to the bottom, Pyrrhus, therefore, im- 
mediately difpatched Cineas to the Tarentines with a 
bar d of three thouſand foot; ſoon after which a large 
number of flat-bottom'd veſſels, galleys, and all ſorts 
6 { traplport ſhips arriving from Tarentum, he em- 


barked 
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barked on board that fleet twenty elephants, three 


thouſand horſe, twenty thouſand heavy-armed foot, 


two thouſand archers, and five hundre Uingers. Ty 


All being ready, he ſet fail'; but as ſoon as he ad- 
vanced into the open ſea, 2 violent tempeſt roſe from 


1 the North, and drove him out of his courſe. "The 


veſſel in which he was yielded at firſt to the fury of 
the ſtorm ; but the care of the pilot and mariners'was 
employed 10 effectually, that he at laſt gained the coaſt 
of Italy, after a voyage of infinite fatigue and danger. 

The other ſhips were (incapable of holding the ſame 
courſe. At laft a ſtrong gale ſprung up from the lang, 

and the waves beat ſo violently againſt the head of the 
king's ſhip, that they expected it to founder immedi- 
ately, Pyrrhus did not heſitate a moment in this ex- 
tremity, but threw himſelf into the ſea, and was im- 


mediately followed by his friends and guards, who 


were emulous to fave him at the hazard of their'own 
lives; but the night, which happened to be extreme 
dark, and the impetuous burſting of 'the waves pe 
the coaſt, from whence they were repelled with a Joui 
roar, made it very difficult for them to afſiſt him; till 
at laſt the king, after he had ſtruggled with the winds 
and waves ſor a conſiderable part of the night, was 
caſt, the next morning, on the hore, the wind be- 
ing "then conſiderably abated. The long fatigue 
had ſuſtained weakened him to ſuch a degree; that 10 
thing but his courage, always great and invincible, pre 
vented him from ſink ing under it. 

In the mean time the Meſſapians, on whoſe coat the 
waves had caſt him, haſtened to him with the utmoſt 
ſpeed, to tender bim all the aſſiſtance in their power. 
The alſo went to meet ſome of his ſkips that eſcaped 
the ſtorm ; but the cavalry they found on board were 


very acolifiderable ; in number: The infantry, how- 


ever, amounted to two thouſand men, and had two 
elephants with them. Pyrrhus, after he had drawn 
them up in a body, led them directly to Tarentum. 
Cineas, as ſoon as he received intelligence of his ap- 
M " Be: proach, 
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.proach, advanced to him with his troops. Pyrrhus, 
when he arrived at Tarentum, was extremely ſur- 
prized to find the inhabitants ſolely employed in ple - 
ſures, which it was their uſual cuſtom to indulge, 
without the leaſt prudence or interruption : And they | 
now took it for granted, that whilſt Pyrrhus fought 
ſor them, they might quietly continue in their own 
houſes, ſolely employed in bathing, uſing exquiſite 
perfumes, feaſting and recreations. Pyrrhus did not 
intend to lay them under any conſtraint, till he had 
received intelligence that his ſhips were ſaſe, and till 
the greateſt part of his army had joined him. He 
then treated them like one determined to be their 
maſter. He began with ſhutting up all the public 
gardens, and places of exerciſe, where the inhabitants 
Uufually entertained themſelves with news, and regu- 
Hated military affairs as they walked together. He alſo 
ſuſpended their feaſts and public ſhews, and was alto- 
gether as ſevere upon the aſſemblies of news-mongers. 
— he compelled them to take arms, and be- 
haved at all muſters and reviews with very inexorable 
ſeverity to thoſe who failed in their duty. In conſe- 
quence of which ſeveral, who had never been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſo rigorous a diſcipline, withdrew from 
the city ; thinking it an inſupportable ſervitude, to 
be eons from the full enjoyment of their effeminate 

UTES. 6:45 | 
« Pyrrhus, about this time, received information that 
Levinus the conſul was advancing againſt him with a 
powerful army, and that he was then in Lucania, 
where he burnt and deſtroyed all the country around 
him. Though the allies of Pyrrhus had not ſent 
him any ſuccours at that time, yet as he thought it 
very diſhonourable to permit the enemy to approach 
. nearer him, and commit their ravages in his view, 
he took the field with the few troops he had. But 
before he entered upon any hoſtilities, he diſpatched a 
herald to demand of the Romans, whether they would 
conſent, before the commencement of the war, to an 
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amicable accommodation of the differences between 
them and the Greeks of Italy, by referring the whole 


affair to his judgment and deciſion ? To which Levi- 


nus the conſul made this reply; That the Romans neither 
took Pyrrhus for an arbiter, nor feared him as an enemy. 
_ © Pyrrhus, upon receiving this anſwer, advanced with 
his troops, and encamped in a plain between the cities 
of Pandoſia and Heraclea ; and when he heard that 
the Romans were very near him, and encamped on 
the other ſide of the river Siris, he mounted his horſe, 
and approached the bank, to take a view of their ſitu- 
ation. When he ſaw the appearance of their troops; 
their advanced guards; the fine order obſerved univer- 


_ fally, and the commodious ſituation of their camp, he 


was aſtoniſhed at what he ſaw ; and addreſſing himſelf 
to one of his friends who was then near him; Mega- 
cles, ſaid he, the diſpoſition o — Barbarians is by no 
means barbarous ; we ſhall ſee whether the reſt will cor- 
reſpond with this appearance. And already anxious 
for the ſucceſs of the future, he reſolved to wait the 
arrival of his allies; thinking it ſufficient, at that 
time, to poſt a body of troops on the bank of the river, 
to oppoſe the Romans if they ſhould attempt to paſs ; 
but this precaution was then too late, for the Roman 
infantry had already forded the ſtream, and the cava 
paſſed it where they found it practicable. The ad- 
vanced troops of Pyrrhus, therefore, not finding them- 
ſelves ſufficiently ſtrong, and fearing to be ſurrounded 
by their enemies, were obliged to join the main army 
with great precipitation ; ſo that Pyrrhus, who arrived 
there a few moments before, with the reſt of his 
troops, had not time to diſpute the paſſage with the 
enemy. | 
As ſoon as he ſaw a great number of Roman buck- 


lers, glittering on this fide of the river, and their ca- 


valry advancing toward him in fine order, he cloſed 
his rank, and began the attack, The luſtre and beauty 


be Greeks ronſfidered all other nations as Barbarians, and treated 
them accer dingly, | 
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of his arms, which were very magnificent, diſtinguiſh-. 


ed him in a conſpicuous manner, and his actions made 
it ey ident, that the reputation he had acquired did not 
exceed his morit. For while he engaged in the bat- 
tle,. without ſparing his on perſon, and bore down , 


all before him, he was attentive to the functions of a 


general; and amidſt the greateſt dangers was perfectly 
cool, diſpatched his commands with as much -tran- 
quillity as if he had been in his palace; and ſprung. 
from place to place, to reinſtate what was amiſs, and 


ſuſtain thoſe who ſuffered moſt, 


During the heat of the engagement, one of the 
Italian horſe with a lance in his hand, ſingled out 
Pyrrhus from all the reſt of the troops, and followed 
him with the utmoſt ardour wherever he went; di- 
recting all his own motions by thoſe of the king. 
And having at laſt found a favourable opportunity, he 
aimed a furious ſtroke at him, but wounded only his 
horſe. At the ſame time Leonatus of Macedon, killed 
the Italian's horſe. Both horſes being down, Pyrrhus 


was immediately ſurrounded by a troop of his friends, 
who carried him off, and killed the Italian, who fought 
with great bravery.  _ 8 

This adventure taught Pyrrhus more precaution. 


than he had practiſed before, and obliged him to be 


more careſul of himſelf ; which is an indiſpenſible duty 
in a general, on. whoſe welfare that of a whole army 
depends. When he beheld his cavalry give way, he 


ordered his infantry to advance, and immediately drew 


it up. Then giving his mantle and arms to Megacles, 
one of his friends, he put on thoſe of the latter, and 


v igorouſſy charged the Romans, who received him 


with great intrepidity. The battle was obſtinately 


- diſputed on both ſides, and the victory long continued 
doubtful. Authors ſay that each army gave way ſeven 


times, and as oſten returned to the charge. 
Pyrrhus, by changing his arms, took a proper 

method for the preſervation of his life; though, in 

the event, it almoſt proved fatal to him, and was 
| | — 
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on the point of wreſting the victory out of his hands. 
The enemies threw. themſelves in throngs about Me- 
gacles, whom they took to be the king; and he was 
at laſt wounded by an horſeman, who left him upon 
the ſpot, after he had torn off his arms and mantle, 
which he carried full ſpeed to Levinus the conſul; 
and as he ſhewed them to him, cried out aloud, that 
he had ſlain Pyrrhus. Theſe ſpoils being borne in 
triumph through all the ranks, filled the whole Ro- 
man army with inexpreſſible joy. All the field re- 
ſounded with acclamations of victory, while the Gre- 
cian troops were ſtruck with univerſal conſternation 
and-diſcouragement; 
.  Pyrrhus,, who perceived the terrible effect of this 
miſtake, flew bare-headed through all the lines, hold- 
ing out at the ſame time his hand to the ſoldiers, and 
making himſelf known. to them by his voice and 
geſtures, The battle was then renewed, and the ele- 
phants were chiefly inſtrumental in deciding the victo- 
ry. For when Pyrrhus ſaw the Romans broke by 
thoſe animals, and that the horſe, inſtead of approach- 
ing them, were ſo terrified that they ran away with 
their riders, he immediately led up the Theflalian 
cavalry againſt them, while they were in confuſion, 
and put them to flight, after having made a great 
ſlaughter of them, 

Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus writes, that near fifteen 
thouſand Romans were killed in this battle, and that 
Pyrrhus loſt thirteen thouſand of his men. But other 
hiſtorians make the loſs leſs on both ſides. oe 

Pyrrhus immediately made himſelf maſter of the 
enemies camp which they had abandoned, brought 
cover ſeveral cities from their alliance, ravaged all the 
country around him, and advanced within fiſteen 
leagues of Rome. 

The Lucanians and Samnites having joined him, 
after the battle, he ſeverely reproached them for their 
delay. But his air and aſpet made it evident, that 
he was exceeding! Fallen, at bottom, that his troops, 
a | + | M1 
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in conjunction with the Tarentines alone, had defeated 


fo well diſciplined and numerous an army of the Ro- 


mans, without the aſſiſtance of his allies. 

The Romans, however, were not dejected at the 
great loſs they had ſuſtained ; and inſtead of recalling 
Levinus, were ſolely intent on preparations for a ſe- 
cond battle. This exalted turn of ſoul, which mani- 


feſled ſo much ſteadineſs and intrepidity, ſurprized, 


and even terrified Pyrrhus. He therefore thought it 


prudent to diſpatch a ſecond embaſſy, in order to ſound 


their diſpoſitions, and to ſee if they would not incline 


to ſome expedient for an amicable accommodation; 


and in the mean time returned to Tarentum. Cineas 
therefore being ſent to Rome, had ſeveral conferences 


with the principal citizens, and ſent preſents, in the 


name of the king, to them and their wives: But not 


one Roman would receive them; they all replied, and 


even their wives, that when Rome had made a public 


treaty with the king, it would be time enough to ex- 


preſs his ſatisfaction with regard to them. 


When Cineas was introduced to the ſenate, he ac- | 


quainted them with the propoſak of his maſter, who 
offered to deliver up his priſoners to the Romans with- 
out any ranſom, and to aid them in the conqueſt of 
all Italy ; requiring, at the ſame time, no other re- 
turn but their friendſhip, and a ſufficient ſecuri * 


the Tarentines. Several of the ſenators ſeem 


clinable to a peace, and this was no unreaſonable diſpe- 
ſition. They had lately been defeated in a great battle, 


and were on the point of hazarding another of much 


more importance. :T hey had likewiſe reafon to be ap- 
prehenſive of many fatal events; the forces of Pyrrhus 
having been conſiderably augmented by the junction of 


ſeyeral of his Italian allies. 


The Roman courage, in this conjunQure, ſeemed 
to want the animating ſpirit of the celebrated Appius 
Claudius, an illuſtrious ſenator, whoſe great age and 
loſs of ſight had obliged him to confine himſelf to his 
family, and retire from 5 affairs ; But when he 
underſtood, 
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underſtood, by the confuſed report which was then 


diſperſed through the city, that the ſenators were diſ- 
poſed to accept the offers of Pyrrhus, he cauſed him- 
ſelf to be carried into the aſſembly, which kept a pro- 


found ſilence, the moment he appeared. There the 


venerable old man, whoſe zeal for the honour of his 


country ſeemed to have inſpired him with all his antient 


vigour, made it evident by reaſons equally ſolid and 


ing, that they were on the point of deſtroying, 


by an infamous treaty, all the glory which Rome had 
ever acquired. Where, ſaid he, with a warmth of 


& noble indignation, where is the ſpirit that ſuggeſted. 
c the bold language you once uttered, and whoſe ac- 


c“ cents rung through all the world; when you de- 
& clared, that if the great Alexander himſelf had in- 
c, vaded Italy, when we were young, and our fathers. 
« in the vigour of their age, he would never have 
6“ gained the reputation of being invincible, but have 
cc added new luſtre to the glory of Rome, either by 
« his flight or death ! Is it poſſible then, that you 
« ſhould now tremble at the mere name of a Pyrrhus, 


«© who has paſled his days in cringing to one of the 


6 guards of that Alexander, and who now wanders, 
« like a wretched adventurer, from country to coun- 
« try, to avoid the enemies he has at home, and who 
«© has the inſolence to promiſe you the conqueſt of 
4% Italy, with thoſe very troops who have not been 


& able to ſecure him a ſmall tract of Macedonia! 


He added many other things of the ſame nature, 
which awakened the Roman bravery, and diſpelled 
the apprehenſions of the ſenators ; who unanimouſly 


returned this anſwer to Cineas : That Pyrrhus ſhould 
Ft retire from Italy, after which, if he ſhould find 


himſelf diſpoſed 75 peace, he might ſend an embaſſy to fol- 


i as long as be continued in arms in their 


country, the Romans would maintain the war againſt him 


with all their forces, though he ſhould even vangquiſh ten 


* och leaders as Levinus. | 
It is ſaid, that Cineas, during his continuance at 
| Mg Rome, 
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Rome, in order to negotiate a peace, took all tho 
methods of a man of wiſdom and addreſs, to inform 
himſelf of the manners and cuſtoms of the Romans; 
their public as well as private conduct, with the form 
and conftitution of their government; and that he 
was induſtrious to obtain as exact an account as poſſi- 
ble, of the forces and revenues of the republic. When 
he returned to Tarentum he gave the king a faithful 
relation of all the diſcoveries he had made in his con- 
ferences with the principal men of Rome, and told 
him, among other particulars, That the ſenate ſeemed 
10 him an aſſembly of kings. A juſt and noble idea of 
that auguſt body ! And with reſpe& to the numerous 
inhabitants who filled the ſtreets and all parts of the 
country, he added, 7 greatly fear we are fighting with 
an Hydra. Cineas, indeed, had ſome reaſon for this 
remark, for the conſul Levinus had at that time an 
army in the field, twice as numerous as the firſt, and 
Rome had fil] an infinite number of men capable of 
bearing arms, and forming many armies as powerful 
as that which had been newly levied. 

The return of Cineas to Tarentum was immedi- 
ately ſucceeded by the arrival of ambaſſadors to Pyrrhus 
from the Romans, among whom was Fabricius, Who, 
as Cineas informed the king, was highly efteemed at 

Rome as a very virtuous man, and well experienced 
in military affairs, but that his fortune was extremel 
low. Pyrrhus received them with extraordinary marks 
of diſtinction, and treated them with all the honours 
ſible. The ambaſſadors at their audience ſaid ey 
l thing neceſſary in the preſent conjuncture ; and as they 
1 imagined his thoughts were elate by the victory he had 
1 obtained over their troops, they repreſented to him the 
| viciffitudes and inconſtancy of fortune, which no pru- 
dence of man could foreſee; that the greateſt over- 
throws in the field were incapable of finking the Ro- 
man fortitude, and confequently it could never be 
alasmed at any little difadvantage : That the exam- 
pies 'of ſo many enemies as they had defeated, * 
1 . 
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teach Pyrrhus to reflect on the enterprize he was form- 
ing: That he would find, at worſt, that they were 


enemies prepared to receive him, and in a capacity to 


defend themſelves. They concluded their remon- 


ſtrances with leaving it to his choice, either to receive 
a ranſom for their ſoldiers who were then his priſoners 
of war, or to exchange them for fuch of his troops as 
the Romans had taken from him. 

(e) Pyrrhus, after a conſultation with his friends, 
anſwered the anmbaſſadors to this effect. Romans, 
it is with an ill grace you demand the priſoners I 
% have taken from you, as you intend to employ 


them againſt me, after your refuſal of the peace [ 
„ propoſed. If our mutual intereſt had been the ſub- 


< ject of your attention, you never would have had 
<< recourſe to ſuch evaſions. Be it your care to end, 
© by an amicable treaty, the war you are maintain- 


ing againſt me and my allies, and J promiſe to re- 


ſtore you all my prifoners, as well your citizens as 
„ your confederates, without the ranſom you offer 
„ me, If you reject this condition, it is in vain for 
you to imagine, that Pyrrhus will ever be prevailed 
„upon to releaſe ſo great number of ſoldiers.” 

When he had returned this anſwer to the ambaſſa- 
dors, he took Fabricius aſide, and addreſſed him in 
the following manner. As for you, Fabricius, I 
* am ſenſible of your merit. I am likwiſe informed 
% that you are an excellent general, and perfectly 
qualified for the command of an army; that juſtice 
« and temperance are united in your character, and 
tt that you paſs for a perſon of conſummate virtue. 
But I am likewiſe as certain of your poverty; and 
& muſt confeſs, that fortune, in this particular alone, 


„ has treated you with injuſtice, by miſplacing you 


« in the claſs of indigent ſenators, In order, there- 
fore, to ſupply that ſole deficiency, I am ready to 
„ give you as much gold and filver as will raiſe you 
above the richeſt citizen of Rome; being fully per- 
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& ſuaded, That no expence can be more honourable to 


% prince than that which is employed in the relief of 


«6 great men, who are compelled by their poverty to lead 
« a life umworthy of their virtue; and that this is the 


« nobleſt purpoſe to which a king can poſſibly devote his 


«< treaſures. At the ſame time, I muſt deſire you to 


<< believe, that I have no intention to exact any unjuſt 


or diſhonourable ſervice from you, as a return of 


6 gratitude. I expect nothing from you but what is 


«c perfectly conſiſtent with your honour, and what 


will add to your authority and importance in your 


<«c- own country. Let me therefore conjure you to 


« aſſiſt me with your credit in the Roman ſenate, 
«© which has hitherto aſſumed an air of too much in- 
4 flexibility, with relation to the treaty I propoſed, 


©. and has never conſulted the rules of moderation in 


c any reſpect. Make them ſenſible, I intreat you, 
4c that I have given my ſolemn word to aſſiſt the Ta- 
« rentines and other Greeks who are ſettled in this 
part of Italy; and that I cannot in honour abandon 
them on any account, and eſpecially as I am now at 
<6 at the head of a potent army that has already gained 
«« me a battle, I muſt however acquaint you, that I 
«<< am called by ſome preſſing affairs, to my own do- 
«<< minions ; and this is the circumſtance which makes 
% me wiſh for peace with the greater ſollicitude. As 


“ to any other particulars, if my quality as a king ; 


% cauſes me to be ſuſpected by the ſenate, becauſe a 
« number of other princes have openly violated the 
« faith of treaties and alliances, without the leaft 
< heſitation ; become my ſecurity yourſelf on this 
«© occaſion ; aſſiſt me with your counſels in all 

proceedings, and command my armies under me. 
„ I want a virtuous man, and a faithful friend; and 
« you as much need a prince, whoſe liberalities may 
«© enable you to be more uſeful, and to do more good 


„ to mankind. Let us therefore conſent to render 
«© mutual aſſiſtance to each other, in all the future 
1% conjunctures of our lives.“ 
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Pyrrhus having expreſſed himſelf in this manner, 
Fabricius, after a few moments filence, replied to 
him in theſe terms. It is needleſs for me to make 
«« any mention of the experience I may poflibly have 
«© in the conduct of public or private affairs, ſince 
ec you have been informed of that from others. With 
te reſpet alſo to my poverty you ſeem to be ſo well 
« acquainted with it, that it would be unneceſſary 
« for me to aſſure you, I have no money to improve, 
c nor any ſlaves from whom I derive the leaſt revenue: 
« That my whole fortune conſiſts in a houſe of no 
cc conſiderable appearance; and in a little ſpot of 
cc ground that furniſhes me with my ſupport. But if 
cc you believe my poverty renders my condition in- 
ce ferior to that of every other Roman, and that, 
«© whileIam diſcharging the duties of an honeſt man, 
4 am the leſs conſidered, becauſe I happen not to 
& be of the number of the rich; permit me to ac- 
& quaint you, that the idea you conceive of me, is 
<< not fuk, and that whoever may have inſpired you 
« with that opinion, or you only ſuppoſe ſo yourlelf, 
<< you are deceived to entertain it. Tho' I do not poſ- 
cc ſeſs riches, I never did imagine my indigence a pre- 
c judice to me, whether I conſider myſelf aa a public 
c or private perſon. Did my neceſſitous circumſtances 
<< ever induce my country to exclude me from thoſe 
c“ glorious employments, that are the nobleſt objects 
c“ of the emulation of great ſouls ? I am inveſted with 
c the higheſt dignities, and ſee myſelf placed at the 
“ head of the moſt illuſtrious embaſſies. I aſſiſt alſo 
« at the moſt auguſt aſſemblies, and even the moſt ſa- 
& cred functions of divine worſhip are confided: to 
<« my care. When ever the moſt important affairs 
cc are the ſubject of deliberation, I hold my rank in 
& councils, and offer my opinion with as much frees 
«© dom as another. I preſerve a parity with the richeſt 
% and moſt powerful perſons in the republic, and if 
% any cixcumſtance cauſes me to complain, it is my 
receiving too much honour and applauſe 9 my 
: telow- 
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<< fellow-citizens, The employments I diſcharge coſt 
« me nothing of mine, no more than any other Ro- 
«© man. Rome never reduces her citizens to a ruinous 
ce condition, by raifing them to the magiſtracy. She 


<« gives all neceſſary ſupplies to thoſe ſhe employs in 
public ſtations, and beſtows them with liberality and 
„% magnificence. Rome, in this particular, differs from 


<< many other cities, where the public is extremely poor, 
<< and private perſons immenſely rich. We are all in 
<< a ſtate of affluence, as res as the republic is ſo, 


c - hecaule we conſider her treaſures as our own. The 


« rich and the poor are equally admitted to her em- 
„ ployments, as ſhe judges them worthy of trutt, and 
„ ſhe knows no diſtinction between her citizens, but 
<< thoſe of merit and virtue. As to my particular 
40 affairs, I am ſo far from repining at my fortune, 
“ that I think I am the happieſt of men when I com- 
„ pare myſelf with the rich, and find a certain fatis- 
& faction, and even pride, in that fortune. My lit- 
& tle field, poor and infertile as it is, ſupplies me Dk 
< Whatever I want, when I am careful to cultivate 
Wit as I ought, and to lay up the fruits it produces, 
+ What can I want more! Every kind of food 's 
<< agreeable to my palate, when ſeaſoned by hunger: 
&« J drink with delight when I thirſt, and i enjoy alt 
„the ſweetneſs of ſleep when fatigued with : toil, I 
“ content myſelf with an habit that covers me from 
the rigours of winter; and of all the various kinds 
« of furniture neceſſary tor the ſame uſes, the meaneft 
5 js, in my ſenſe, the moſt commodious, I ſhould be 
+. unreaſonable, unjuſt, ſhould I complain of fortune, 
„ whilſt ſhe ſupplies me with all that nature requires. 
« As to ſuperfluities, I confeſs the has not furniſhed 
<<. me with any; but then ſhe has not formed me with 
«© the leaſt deſire to enjoy them. Why ſhould I then 
<< complain? It is true, the want of this abundance 
« renders me incapable of relieving the neceffitous, 


< which is the only advantage the rich may be en- 


** * vied * But when I impart to the re- 
| ++ public, 


2 


cc 
40 
cc 
40 
66 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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public, and my friends, ſome portion of the little 
J poſſeſs, and render my country all the ſervices I 
am capable of performing; in a word, when I diſ- 
charge all the duties incumbent on me, to the beſt 
of my ability, wherein can my conſcience condemn 
me ? If riches had ever been the leaft part of my 
ambition, I have ſo long been employed in the ad- 
miniſtration of the republic, that I have had a 
thouſand opportunities of amaſling great ſums, and 
even by irreproachable methods. Could any man 


deſire one more favourable than that which occurred 
to me a few years ago? The conſular dignity was 


conferred upon me, and I was ſent againſt the Sam- 
nites, the Brutii, and the Lucanians, at the head 
of a numerous army, We ravaged a large tract 
of land, and defeated the enemy in ſeveral battles : 
We took many flouriſhing and opulent cities by 
aſſault ; I enriched the whole army with their 
ſpoils ; I returned every citizen the money he had. 
contributed to the expence of the war ; and after I 
had received the honours of a triumph, I brought 
four hundred talents into the public treaſury. Aſter 
having neglected ſo conſiderable a booty, of which 
J had full power to appropriate any part to myſelf; 
after having deſpiſed ſuch immenſe riches ſo juſtly 
acquired, and facrificed the ſpoils of the enemy to 
the love of glory, in imitation of Valerius Publi- 


cola, and many other great men, whoſe diſintereſt- 
ed generoſity of mind has raiſed the glory of Rome 


to ſo illuſtrious an height; would it now become me 
to accept of the gold and ſilyer you offer me? What 
idea would the world entertain of me? And what 
an example ſhould IT ſet Rome's citizens? How 


could I bear their reproaches ? how even their looks 


at my return? Thoſe awful magiſtrates, our cen» 


ſors, who are appointed to inſpect our diſcipline 


and manners with a vigilant eye, would they not 


-<. compel me to be accountable, in the view of all the 
world, for the. preſents you ſollicit me to accept? 


66. You: | 
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4 You ſhall keep then, if you pleaſe, your riches to 
6c _—_— and I my — and my reputation.“ 


take it for granted, that the hiſtorian furniſned ; 


Pyrrhus and Fabricius with theſe ſpeeches, but he has 
only painted their ſentiments, eſpecially thoſe of the 
latter, in ſtrong colours. For ſuch was the character 
of the Romans in thoſe glorious ages of the republic. 
Fabricius was really perſuaded, there was more glory 
and grandeur in being able to deſpiſe all the gold of 
a king, than there was in reigning over an empire *. 


) Pyrrhus being deſirous the next day to ſurprize 


the Roman ambaſſador, who had never ſeen an ele- 
phant, ordered the captain of thoſe animals to arm 
the largeſt of them, and lead him to the place where 
he intended to converſe with Fabricius ; the officer was 
then to place him behind a large hanging of tapeſtry, 
that he might be ready to make his appearance at a cer- 
tain ſignal. This was accordingly executed; and the 
ſign being given, the tapeſtry was drawn aſide, and 
preſented to view, the enormous animal, who ſtretch- 
ed out his trunk over the head of Fabricius, and ſhook 
the apartment with a moſt terrible cry. Fabricius, 
inſtead of diſcovering the leaſt ſurprize or conſterna- 
tion, turned very calmly to Pyrrhus, and faid- to him 
with a ſmile, Neither your gold yeſterday, nor your ele- 
pbant to-day, alter me. | 2 3h 
- Whilſt they were ſitting at table in the evening, 
the converſation turned upon a variety of ſubjects; 
and after ſome conference on the affairs of Greece, 
and the ſeveral philoſophers of note, Cineas intro- 
- duced the doctr ines of Epicurus, and related the par- 
ticular opinions of his diſciples, with reference to the 
gods, and the government of the world : declaring, 
that they repreſented pleaſure as the end and ſovereign 
good of man, and declined all dignities and employ- 
ments, as deſtructive to happineſs, To this he ad- 


ut. in Pyrrh. p. 395397 | 


Fabricius Pyrrhi regis aurum repulit, majuſque regno judicavit | 


retias opes poſſe contemnere. Serecs Epi. 129, 


ced, 


88 . 8 


— 


1 8 


3 9 00 w 


'] nites fellow this doctrine, as long as they ſhall make war 
2 quith the Romans I 
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ded, that they never aſcribed to the divinity, either 


| love, or hatred, or wrath ; but maintained, that he 


was entirely regardleſs of mankind ; and that they 


\ conſigned him to a life of tranquillity, in which he 


paſſed all ages void of occupation, and plunged in an 
endleſs variety of delights and pleaſures. The ſoft 
and voluptuous lives of the Tarentines might pro- 
bably occaſion this diſcourſe, Whilſt Cineas was go- 
ing on with this ſubject, Fabricius, to whom. ſuch a 
doctrine was altogether new, cried out as loud as he 
was able, Great Hercules, may Pyrrhus and the Sam- 


Who of us moderns, were we to judge of the man- 
ners of the antients by thoſe which prevail in our age, 
would expect to hear the converſation between great 
warriors, at table, turn, not only on political ſyſtems, 
but points of erudition ; for at that time, philoſophical 
inquiries were conſidered as the principal part of learn- 
ing? Are not ſuch diſcourſes as theſe, ſeaſoned with 
improving reflections, and enlivened with ſprightly re- 
plies, equal at leaſt to thoſe table-converſations, which 
frequently continue as long as the entertainment, and 
are paſſed, without much expence of genius, in excla- 


i mations, worthy of Epicureans, on the delicacy of 
the proviſions, and the admirable flavour of the wines 
and other liquors ? — 


Pyrrhus was ſtruck with ſo much admiration at the 
greatneſs of ſoul which he diſcovered in the Roman 
ambaſſador, and was ſo charmed with his manners and 
his wiſdom, that he became more impatient than ever 
to contract an alliance with his city. He therefore 
took him apart, and conjured him a ſecond time, to 
mediate an accommodation between the two ſtates, 
and conſent to reſide at his court, where he ſhould - 
hold the firſt rank among all his friends and captains. 
1 would nat adviſe you to perſiſt in that requeſt, replied 
Fabricius, whiſpering in his ear with a ſmile, and yore 
ſeem to be but little acquainted with your own intereſt ; 


for 
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for if thoſe n hanour and admire Yate, ſhould once | 
to know me, perhaps they might be mare deſirous of * 


hauing me for their king than yourſelf. 


The prince, inſtead. of being offended. at this re- 


ply, eſteemed him the more for making it, and would 


intruſt the priſoners with none but him, that he might. 
be certain they would be ſent back to him, after they 
had Ae, their relations and friends, and cele- * 
brated the Saturnalia, in caſe the ſenate ſhould con- 
tinue averſe. to a peace. They were accordingly ſent | 


to him at the expiration. of the feſtival, the ſenate 
having ordered every priſoner to. return. to Pyrrhus, 
upon pain of death. 


The command of the army being conferred on Fa- 
on came 


bricius the following year, an unknown 
into his camp, with a letter from the king's phyſician, 
who offered to take Pyrrhus off by poiſon, if the Ro- 

mans would promiſe him a recompence proportionable 
to the ſervice he ſhould render them, by putting an 
end to ſo deſtructive a war without any danger to 


W ap Fabricius, wha always retained. the ſame | 
and juſtice , even in time of war, which | 


Pd ſo many pretexts. for departing from them.; 
and as he knew there were ſome. rights, which ought 
to be preſerved inviolable, even with enemies them- 


ſelves, was ſtruck with a juſt horror at ſuch a pro- i 
con- 


poſal: And as he would not ſuffer the king to 
quer him with gold, he thought it would be infamous 
in himſelf to conquer the king by poiſon. After ſome 
conference therefore with his collegue Emilius, he 
wrote a letter to Pyrrhus, to caution him againſt that 
black treachery. His letter was ale in * 
terms: 73 


e Ejuſdem ee, 


vinci, veneno non vinoere. Ad- 


mirati ſumus ingentem virum, i 


quem non regis, non contra regem 


promiſſa flexiſſent; boni exempli 


tenacem; quod difficillimum eſt, in 


crederet etiam in hoſte nefas; qui 
„ am ſibi 


in ſumma 
— fecerat, non aliter refugit di- 
vitias quam venenum. Senec. 


CAIUS 
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sf CAI US FAB RICIUS 

uld _QUINTUS EMILIUS 

git, | —__. ConwgsvLs;. 

E To KING PYRRHUS, 

n- | HEALTH. | 

ite V ſeem to form a wrong judgment both of friends 
and enemies; and this will be your own opinion, 


ohen you have read the letter which has been written to 

ut. For you will then be ſenſible, that you are carrying 
en a war again people of virtue and honour, at the 
ſame time that you repoſe entire confidence in the worſt 
of mien. The information we now ſend you, refults more 


le From our affection for ourſelves, than for you; for tue 
m dere ue that your Fs ſhould give the world ac- 
to || caſion to defame us; and would not baue it imagined, 


e | that we had recourſe to treachery, through deſpair of 
h terminating this war happily by our valour. JETS 
 F Pyrrhus having received this letter, and finding it 
t to de a true repreſentation of the fact, cauſed his 
— phyſician to be puniſhed, and ſent back all his pri- 
ſoners to the cenſul without ranſom, as a teſtimonial 
of his gratitude to Fabricius and the Romans. He 
s 7 likewiſe deputed Cineas to negotiate a peace; but the 
2 Romans, who would never accept either a favour 
: from their enemy, or a recompence for not commit- 
t ting the moſt execrable piece of injuſtice, were not 
> | averſe to receiving the priſoners: they however re- 
turned an equal number of Tarentines and Samnites, 
as an equivalent; but as to the treaty of pacification, 
they would not permit Cineas to mention it, till Pyr- 
rhus had returned to Epirus in the ſame fleet that 
landed him and his troops in Italy. But as his affairs 
made a ſecond battle neceſſary, he aſſembled his army, 


and attacked the Romans near the city of ä . 
| C 
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The troops fought with great obſtinacy on both; 
ſides, and the victory continued doubtful till the cloſe 
of the battle. Pyrrhus, at the beginning of the action, 
having been driven into places impracticable to the 
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cavalry, and againſt a river very difficult, as well in 
regard to its banks, as marſhes on the ſides of it, was 
treated very rudely by the enemy, and loſt a great 


number of his men. But having at laſt diſengaged 
himſelf from that diſadvantageous ſituation, and re- 


gained the plain, where he could make uſe of his ele- 


phants, he advanced againſt the Romans with the 
greateſt impetuoſity, his ranks being all in good order 


and well cloſed; and as he met with a vigorous reſiſt- 
ance, the ſlaughter became very great, and he himſelf 
was wounded, He, however, had diſpoſed his ele- 
phants ſo judiciouſly, that they broke through the Ro- 
man infantry, in ſeveral quarters, notwithſtanding 
which they ſtill maintained their ground. The two 


armies, fired with implacable rage, exerted the utmoſt 'F 
efforts that bravery could inſpire, and did not ceaſe | 
fighting till night parted them. The loſs was almoſt *' 
equal on both ſides, and amounted to fifteen thouſand | 
men in the whole. The Romans were the firſt wo 
retreated, and gained their camp which was near the | 
field of battle. The advantage therefore ſeemed to 
remain with.Pyrrhus, who continued longeſt in te 


field; but when one of his officers came to congratu- 


late him on his victory, I we gain ſuch another, re- 


plied he, we are mevitably ruined, And as he had 


really loſt his beſt troops and braveſt officers, he was | 


very ſenſible of his inability to bring another army into 
the field, againſt the Romans, whoſe very defeat in- 
ſpired them with new vigour and ardour to continue 
the war *. 
(8g) While he was revolving theſe melancholy thoughts 
le) Flut. in Pyrrh, p. 397, 398. Pauſan, I. 1; p. 22. Juſtin, I. 13, 
b. 2+ & J. 23. c. 3. 
Per damna, per cædes, ab ipſo 
Ducit opes animumque ferro, Herat, 
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in his mind, and had the mortification to ſee himſelf 
in a manner deſtitute of all reſource, and incapable of 
recurring to any honourable expedient, to diſengage 


himſelf from an enterprize he. had undertaken, too 
inconſiderately a dawn of hope and good fortune in- 
ſpired him with new reſolution. A deputation was 


7 ſent to him, at that critical juncture, from Sicily, 
with a commiſſion to deliver Syracuſe, Agrigentum, 


and the city of the Leontines into his poſſeſſion ; (h) and 
to implore the aſſiſtance of his arms to drive the Car- 


chaginians from their iſland, and deliver them from 
their tyrants. Several couriers from Greece alſo ar- 


rived at his camp at the ſame time, to inform him 
that Ceraunus had been killed in a battle with the 
Gauls, in Macedonia, and that this kingdom ſeemed 
to invite him to aſcend to the throne. 

Pyrrhus then found himſelf in a new perplexity, 
A moment before he was deſtitute of all hope, and 


nov it flowed ſo faſt upon him, that he was at a loſs 

to determine which offer he ought to prefer. But 

Þ after a long deliberation, and when he had maturel 

# weighed the reaſons that offered themſelves on bot 

7 ſides, he reſolved for Sicily, which would open him 

a paſſage into Africa, and conduct him to a more 
ample harveſt of glory. In conſequence of this reſo- 


* 


4 lation, he imme iately diſpatched Cineas, to treat 


with the cities, and gave them aſſurances of his ſpeedy 
arrival; he then embarked for Sicily, after he had 
left a ſtrong garriſon in Tarentum, notwithſtanding 
the repugnance of the inhabitants, who had the mor- 
tification to ſee themſelves abandoned by Pyrrhus, and 
reduced at the ſame time to a ſtate of ſlavery by his 
troops. | | | 
When he arrived in Sicily, he immediately became 
maſter of Syracuſe, which was delivered up to him 
by Softratus *, who then governed that city, and 


(5) A. M. 3726. Ant. J. C. 278. 
* He is called Sefſtritus, by Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeas, 


by 
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by Thenon, who commanded in the citadel. He alſo 
received money from them, out of the public trea 


ſury, and about two hundred ſhips, which facilitated | 
His infinuating and affable | 
behaviour at his firſt arrival, gained him the hearts of | 
all the people; and as he had then an army of thirty | 
thouſand foot, and five "thouſand horſe, with a fleet |: 
inians | 
them | 
of Eryx, which was the ſtrongeſt 


his conqueſt of all Sicily. 


of two hundred fail, he diſpoſſeſſed the 
of their ſettlements in that iſland, and obliged 
to evacuate the city 


of all their places there, and the beſt furniſned with | 


people for its defence: He alſo defeated in a great bat- 
tle the inhabitants of Meſſina, who were called Ma- 


mertines *, and whoſe frequent irruptions infeſted all | 


Sicily, and entirely demoliſhed all their fortreſſes. 


The rapid progreſs of his arms terrified the Car- | 
thaginians, who were now diveſted of all their ac- 


quiſitions in Sicily, except the ſingle city of Lily- 
beum ; and they ſent to purchaſe peace and his friend- 
ſhip with money and ſhips. 
much greater things, he anſwered them, that the only 


method to obtain what they defired, would be to a- 
bandon Sicily, and conſent to let the Libyan ſea be 
the boundary between them and the Greeks. He in- 

tended to beſtow Sicily on his ſon Helenus, as a king- | 


nom to which he had a right by birth, this prinee 
being his ſon by the daughter of A gathocles; and he 


poſed to give his ſon — en. the kingdom of 


pro 
Italy, which he looked upon as a certain conqueſt. 

A continued ſeries of proſperity, and the nume- 
rous forces under his command, had raiſed his hopes ſo 
high at that time, that he thought of nothing but ac- 
compliſhing the great views that had drawn him into 
Sicily; the firſt and principal of which was the con- 
queſt of Africa. He had a ſufficient number of vel- 
ſels for that great expedition, but wanted mariners; 


* The OE feignifies martial, maſters of Meſſina, into which they 
_ _ were a very warlike had been received, they retained 
'y originally. came from their «wn name there, though that 

2 and — made tbemſelves of the city qwas not Ko : 
| | in 


But as he aſpired to 


(:) Dionyſ. Halic, in Excerpt. p. 571. 
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in order therefore to obtain that ſupply, he obliged 
the cities to furniſn him with men, and ſeverely n 
ed thoſe that neglected to obey his orders. 
In conſequence of theſe proceedings, his power was 
ſoon changed into an inſolent and tyrannical ſway, 
which firſt drew upon him the hatred of the family 
and friends of Agathocles, whom he deprived of all 
the fortunes they had received from that prince, and 
beſtowed them upon his on creatures. (i) In con- 
tempt of the cuſtoms of that country, he alſo con- 
ferred the firſt dignities, and the government of cities, 
on his guards and centurions, whom he continued in 
the magiſtracy as long as he thought proper, and with- 
out any regard to the time preſcribed by the laws. 
And as to all judicial proceedings, with reſpect to 
private property, and other affairs of that nature, he 
either decided them by his own arbitrary ſentence, or 


26g 


left them to the determination of his courtiers, whoſe 


{ole views were to enrich themſelves by ſordid gain, 
and live in all manner of N ern and de- 
baucherx. 

A conduct ſo oppreſiive and different from that, by 


{ which he at firſt had ſo well ſucceeded, could not fail 


to alienate the affection of the people from-him ; and 
when he became ſenſible that he was univerſally hated, 


and that the Sicilians, exaſperated at his odious go- 


vernment, were ſollicitous to ſhake off the yoke, he 
placed in moſt of the cities ſuch garriſons as he knew 
were at his devotion, under pretext that the Cartha- 
ginians were preparing to invade him. He alſo ſeized 
the moſt illuſtrious citizens of each city, and cauſed 
them to be put to death, after he had charged them 
with treaſonable conſpiracies. Of this number was 
Thenon, the commander of the citadel; and all the 
important ſervices he had rendered the king of Epirus, 
did not ſuffice to exempt him from ſo cruel a policy; 
though it was allowed that he had contributed more 
than any other perſon to reduce Sicily under Pyrrhus. 


He 


/ 
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He alſo reſolyed to have Soſtratus ſeized, but as he had | 
ſome ſuſpicion of what was intended againſt him, he | 
found means to quit the city, A prince hazards all | 


things when he loſes the affection of his people, which 
is the ſtrongeſt tie that unites them to their ſovereign, 
The ſame barbarous and unjuſt treatment of the prin- 


Cipal citizens of Syracuſe, who had conduced moſt to | 
the progreſs of his power ,in that iſland, rendered him | 
entirely odious and inſupportable to the Sicilians. Such 
was the character of Pyrrhus : His vigorous conduct in 
the enterprizes he undertook, facilitated his conqueſt of | 


kingdoms and provinces, but he wanted art to preſerve 
them. The averſion which the cities conceived 
againſt him was ſo great, that ſome of them entered 
into a league with the Carthaginians, and others with 
the Mamertines, in order to deſtroy him. 


At this junQure, when he beheld nothing but new 


inſurreQions and revolts kindling all round, he received 


letters from the Samnites and Tarentines, which in- 
formed him that they had been diſpoſſeſſed of all their 


lands, and were then ſhut up in their cities, where it 


would be impoſſible for them to ſuſtain the war, unleſs | 


he would haſten to their aſſiſtance. Theſe letters ar- 


rived at a proper time, for affording him an honourable * 
pretext for his departure, and preventing it from ap- 
pearing a flight from Sicily, as if he deſpaired of ſuc- | 


ceeding any longer in that iſland. | 


As he was embarking at Syracuſe, the Carthaginians | 


attacked him in ſuch a manner, as obliged him to fight, 
in the very port, againſt thoſe Barbarians, where he 
loſt ſeveral of his ſhips. This, however, did not pre- 
vent him from failing to Italy with thoſe that remain- 
ed ; but upon his arrival there, he found a great body 


of Mamertines, who had paſſed thither before him, 


to the number of near ten thouſand men, and greatly 
incommoded his march, by frequently harrafling his 

Ut ad devincenda regna in- melits ſtudebat acquirere impesia, 
victus habebatur, ita devictis ac- quam retinere, Fuftin, 1, 25. 
quiſitiſque celeriter carebat ; tanto c. 4. 4, ; 
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troops, and making repeated attacks upon his rear- 
uard. | 

5 (4) Livy and Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, tell = 
one circumſtance not very much to the honour 
Pyrrhus's memory. In Locris was a celebrate] tem- 
ple, conſecrated to Proſerpine, and held in the greats 
eſt veneration, by all the inhabitants of that country, 
as well as by ſtrangers, and no one had ever preſumed 
to violate it, though it was certain that immenſe trea- 
ſures were depoſited within it. (J) Pyrrhus, who then 


wanted money extremely, was not ſo ſcrupulous, but 


Carried off all the riches of the goddeſs, and lodged 
them in his ſhip. The next day, if hiſtory may be 
credited, his fleet was ſhattered by a violent tempeſt, 
and all the veſſels that were loaded with theſe rich and 
ſacred ſpoils, were caſt upon the coaſt of Locris. 
This proud prince, ſays Livy, being convinced by this 
cruel difaſter, that the gods were imaginary beings, 
cauſed all the treaſures to be replaced in the temple 
with the utmoſt devotion, The goddeſs, however, 
was not appeaſed by this involuntary reſtitution; and 
the author who relates this event, repreſents this im- 
pious ſacrilege as the cauſe of all the future calamities 
which happened to Pyrrhus, and particularly of the 


unfortunate death which put an end to his enter- 


prizes. 3 | 
(m) Pyrrhus, after he. had ſuffered by this tempeſt, 
arrived at Tarentum with twenty thouſand foot, and 
three thouſand horſe, and when he had reinforced 
them with the beſt troops he could find in that city, 
he advanced, by long marches, againſt the Romans, 
who were encamped in the country of the Samnites. 
This people retained a ſecret reſentment againſt 


Pyrrhus, for deſerting them, when he undertook his 


expedition into Sicily; for which reaſon he was joined 
by very few of their troops. This, however, did not 

(&) Plut, in Pyrrh. p. 399. Pauſan. I. 1. p. 22. Juſtin, I. 23. c. 3. 
( Liv, I. 29. n. 18. Dionyſ. Halicarn. in Excerp. p. 342. (m) A. M. 
3730. Ant. J. C. 274. | 
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prevent him from dividing his army into two bodies; 
one of which he ſent into Lucania, to oppoſe the con- 
ſul who was there at that time, and to render him 
incapable of aſſiſting his colleague : The other he led 
himſelf againſt Manius — the other conſul, who 
had intrenched himſelf in a very advantageous poſt, 
near the city of Beneventum, where he waited for 
the ſuccours that were advancing to him from Lu- 
cania. 

Pyrrhus haſtened, as much as poſſible, to attack 
this laſt, before the other had joined him; and with 
this view he ſelected his beſt troops, with ſuch of his 
elephants as were ſtrongeſt, and of moſt ſervice in the 
field ; after which he began his march about the cloſe 
of the evening, in order to ſurprize the conſul in his 
camp. The enemy, however, diſcovered him the next 
morning, as he was deſcending the mountains; and 
Manius having marched out of his intrenchments with 
a body of troops, fell upon the firſt he met. Theſe 
he ſoon put into confuſion, and obliged them to have 
recourſe to flight, which ſpread univerſal terror among 
the reſt, great numbers of whom were ſlain, and even 
Tome of the elephants taken. 

This ſucceſs emboldened Manius to draw all his 
troops out of their entrenchments, in order to com- 
bat in the open plain. One of his wings had the ad- 
vantage, at the beginning of the battle, and puſhed 
their enemies with great vigour ; but the other was 
overthrown by the elephants, and driven back to their 
camp. In this emergency, he ſent for the troops he 
had left behind him, to guard the intrenchments, and 
who were all freſh and under arms, Theſe forces 
advanced in the critical moment, and with their pikes 
and darts compelled the c!ephants to turn their backs, 
and fall upon their own battalions ; which created ſuch 
a general confuſion, that the Romans at laſt obtained 
a compleat victory, which, in ſome ſenſe, was of no 
leſs value to them than their future conqueſt of all 
nations. For the intrepidity they diſcovered in this 

engagement, 
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engagement, and the gallant actions they performed 


in all the battles they fought with ſuch an enemy as 


Pyrrhus, increaſed their reputation, as well as their 
fortitude and confidence in their own bravery, and 
cauſed them to be conſidered as invincible. This 


victory over Pyrrhus, rendered them indiſputable maſ- 


ters of all Italy between the two ſeas ; and this acqui- 
ſition was ſoon ſucceeded by the wars with Carthage, 
in which, having at laſt ſubdued that potent rival, 
they no longer beheld any power in a condition to 
oppoſe them. 

In this manner did Pyrrhus find himſelf fallen from 
all the high hopes he had received, with relation ta 
Italy and Sicily, after he had conſumed .ſix whole 
years in thoſe wars, and entirely ruined his own af- 
fairs. It muſt be acknowledged, however, that he 
preſerved an invincible fortitude of mind, amidſt all 
theſe diſgraces ; and his experience in military affairs, 
with his valour and intrepidity, cauſed him always te 
paſs for the firſt of all the kings and generals of his 
time. But whatever he acquired by his great exploits, 
he ſoon loſt by his vain hopes ; for his impatience to 
purſue what he had not yet attained, rendered him 


incapable of preſerving what was already in his poſſeſ- 


ſion. This diſpoſition of his made Antigonus com- 


pare him to a man who threw good caſts at tables, but 


played them very ill. „ 
(2) He at length returned to Epirus, with eight 
thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe; but as his re- 


venues were not ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of theſe 


troops, he was induſtrious to find out ſome new war 
for their ſupport; and having received a reinforce- 
ment of ſome Gauls who joined him, he threw him- 
ſelf into Macedonia, where Antigonus then reigned. 
His intention was only to ravage the country, and 


carry off a great booty; but when he had once made 


himſelf maſter of ſeveral cities, without any difficulty, 


and had alſo ſeduced two thouſand of Antigonus's o 


(#) Plut, in Pyrrh. p. 400. Pauſan. l. 1. c. 23. Juſtin, I. 25. c. g. 
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diers over to his party, he indulged the moſt exalted 
hopes; marched againſt Antigonus himſelf ; attacked 
him in the defiles, and put his whole army into diſor- 
der, A large body of other Gauls, who formed the 
rear-guard of Antigonus, couragiouſly ſuſtained his 
efforts for ſome time, and the encounter grew very 
warm; but moſt of them were at laſt cut to pieces; 
and thoſe who commanded the elephants, being ſur- 
rounded by his troops, ſurrendered themſelves priſon- 
ers, and delivered up the elephants. The Macedonian 

halanx was all that now remained ; but the troops 
who compoſed this corps were ſtruck with terror and 
confuſion at the defeat of their rear- guard. Pyrrhus 
perceiving that they ſeemed to refuſe fighting him, 
ſtretched out his hand to the commanders and other 
officers, and called each of them by his name, This 
expedient gained him all the infantry of Antigonus, 
who was obliged to have recouyſe to flight, in order 
to preſerve ſome of the maritime places in their obe- 
dience to him. 

Pyrrhus was exceedingly animated by this victory, 
as may be judged by the following inſcription on the 
ſpoils which he conſecrated to the Itonian“ Minerva, 
Pyrrhus, king of the Moleſſians, conſecrates to the Ito- 
man Minerva, theſe bucklers of the fierce Gauls, after 
. he had defeated the whole army of Antigonus. Let no 

ne be ſurprixed at this event, The deſcendants of Aacus 
are fill as they originally were, perfettly brave and 
valiant, | 5 
- Pyrrchus, after this victory, made himſelf maſter of 

all the cities of Macedonia, and particularly of Æge , 
whoſe inhabitants he treated with great ſeverity, and 
garriſoned their city with part of his Gauls, a people 
as inſatiable and rapacious after money, as any nation 
that was ever in the world. The moment they took 


's Minerva vas called Trenia, wuhich vas the ſame with that 
from Itonus, the ſon of Amphyc- in the paſſage before us : the other 
yen, and ſhe bad too temples de- was in Beotia, near Coronga, 

| Cicated to ber, under this name; + A city of Macedonia on the 
ene in II ah, wear Leriſa, river Haliacmen. 
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poſſeſſion of the city, they began with plundering the 
tombs of the Macedonian kings, whoſe remains were 
depoſited there. They alſo carried off all the riches 
incloſed in thoſe monuments, and with ſacrilegious in- 
ſolence, ſcattered the aſhes of thoſe princes in the air. 
Pyrrhus lightly paſſed over this infamous action, either 
becauſe the important affairs he then had upon his 
hands engaged his whole attention; or that his preſſing 
occaſion for the ſervice of theſe Barbarians, rendered 
him unwilling to alienate their affection from him, by 
too ſtrict an enquiry into this proceeding, which would 
make it neceſſary for him to puniſh the delinquents: 
ſo criminal a connivance ſunk him very much in the 


opinion of the Macedonians, 


() Though his affairs were not eſtabliſhed on fa 
ſecure a foundation as to give him juſt reaſons to be 


void of apprehenſion, he conceived new hopes, and 


engaged in new enterprizes. Cleonymus the Spartan 
came to ſollicit him to march his army againſt Lace- 
dæmonia, and Pyrrhus lent a willing ear to that pro- 
poſal. This Cleonymus was of the royal race. Cleo- 
menes, his father, who was king of Sparta, had two 
ſons ; Acrotates, and Cleonymus. The former, who 


was the eldeſt, died before his father,- and left a fon 
named Areus, After the death of the old king, a 


diſpute, with relation to the ſovereignty, aroſe be- 
tween Areus and Cleonymus ; and as this latter 
ſeemed to be a man of a violent and deſpotic diſpo- 
ſition, the conteſt was decided in favour of Areus. 
Cleonymus, when he was much advanced in age, 
eſpouſed a very beautiful woman, whoſe name was 
Chelidonida, the daughter of Leotychidas. This 


young lady conceived a violent paſſion for Acrotates, 


the ſon of king Areus, who was very amiable, finely 


ſhaped, and in the flower of his youth, This cir- 


cumſtance rendered her marriage not only a very mel- 


ancholy, but diſhonourable affair, to her huſband 


(e) A. M. 3732. Ant. J. C. 272. Plut. in Pyrrh. p. 400-403. 
Pauſan, 1, I, p · 233 24. & 1 LO p · 168. Juſtin. I, 25. c. 4. 3 
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Cleonymus, who was equally tranſported with love 
and jealuuſy ; for his diſgrace was public, and every 
Spartan acquainted with the contempt his wife enter- 
tained for him, Animated therefore with a burning 
impatience to avenge himſelf at once, on his partial 
citizens, and his faithleſs wiſe, he prevailed with Pyr- 
rhus to march againſt Sparta, with an army of twenty- 
hve thouſand foot, two thouſand horſe, and twenty- 
four elephants, 

Theſe great preparations for war made it immedi- 


_ ately evident, that Pyrrhus was more intent to con- 


quer Peloponneſus for himſelf, than to make Cleony- 
mus maſter of Sparta. This indeed, he ſtrongly 
diſavowed in all bis diſcourſe ; ; for whey the Lacedz- 


monians ſent ambaſſadors to him, during his reſidence 


at Megalopolis, he aſſured them that no hoſtilities were 
intended by him againft Sparta ; and that he only came 
to reſtore liberty to thoſe cities which Antigonus poſ- 
ſeſſed in that country, He even declared to them, 
that he deſigned to ſend his youngeſt children to Sparta, 
if they would permit kim ſo to do, that they might 
be educated in the manners and diſcipline of that city z 
and have the advantage, above all other kings and 
princes, of being trained up in ſo excellent a ſchool. 

With theſe Aattering promiſes he amuſed all ſuch 
as preſented themſelves to him in his march; but 
thoſe perſons muſt be very thoughtleſs and impru- 
dent, who place any confidence in the language of 
politicians, with whom artifice and deceit paſs for 
and faith for weakneſs and want of judg- 
ment, Pyrchus had no ſooner advanced into the ter- 
ritories of Sparta, than he began to ravage and plun- 
der all the country around him. 

He arrived, in the evening, before Lacedæmon, 
which Cleonymus deſired him to attack without a 
moment's delay, that they might take advantage of 
the confuſion of the inhabitants, who had no ſuſpi- 
cion of a ſiege, and of the abſence of king Areus 
who was gone to Crete to _ the Gortynians. The 

Helots, 
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Helots, and friends of Cleonymus, were ſo confident 
of ſucceſs, that they were then actually preparing his 
houſe for his reception; firmly perſuaded he would 
ſup there that very night with Pyrrhus. But this 
prince, who looked upon the conqueſt of the city as 


inevitable, deferred the aſſault till the next morning. 


That delay ſaved Sparta, and ſhewed that there are 


favourable and deciſive moments which muſt be ſeized 


immediately, and which once neglected, never return. 


When night came, the Lacedæmonians delibera- 


ted on the expediency of ſending their wives to Crete, 
but were oppoſed by them in that point: One among 


them in particular, whoſe name was Archidamia, 


ruſhed into the ſenate with a drawn ſword, and after 


ſhe had uttered her complaints, in the name of the 


reſt, demanded of the men who were there aflem- 


bled, I hat could be their inducement to entertain ſo bad 


an opinion of them, as to imagine they would conſent te 
live after the deſtruction of Sparta? 

The ſame council gave directions for opening a 
trench parallel to the enemy's camp, in order to op- 


poſe their approaches to the city, by placing troops 


along that work : but as the abſence of their king, 
and the ſurprize with which they were then ſeized, 
prevented them from raiſing a ſufficient number of 
men, to form a front equal to that of the enemy, and 
engage them in the open field, they reſolved to ſhut 
themſelves up as ſecurely as poſſible, by adding to 
each extremity of the ditch, a kind of intrenchment, 
formed by a barricade of carriages, ſunk in the-eart 

up to the axle- trees of the wheels, that by theſe 


means they might check the impetuoſity of the ele- 


phants, and prevent the cavalry from aſſaulting them 
in flank, | | 

While the men were employed in this work, their 
wives and daughters came to join them, and after they 


had exhorted thoſe who were appointed for the en- 


counter, to take ſome repoſe, while the night laſted ; 
they proceeded to meaſure the length of the trench, 
N 4 and 
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and took in the third part of it for their own ſhare in 
the work, which they compleated before day. The 
trench was nine feet in breadth; fix in depth, and 
nine hundred in length. £24 | 
When day appeared, and the enemies began to be 
in motion, thoſe women preſented arms to all the 
young men, and as they were retiring from the trench 
they had made, they exhorted them to behave in a 
gallant manner; intreating them, at the ſame time, 
to conſider, how glorious it would be for them to con- 
quer in the ſight of their country, and breathe their 
laſt in the arms of their mothers and wives, after they 
had proved themſelves worthy of Sparta by their va- 
lour. When Chelidonida, in particular, retired with 
the reſt, ſhe prepared a cord, which ſhe intended ſhould 
be the fatal inſtrument of her death, to prevent her 
from falling into the hands 'of her huſband, if the 
city ſhould happen to be taken. | 
Pyrrhus, in the mean time, advanced at the head 
of his infantry, to attack the Spartan front, who 
waited for him on the other fide of the trench, with 
their bucklers cloſely joined together. The trench 
was not only very difficult to be paſſed ; but the ſol- 
diers. of Pyrrhus could not even approach the edge of 
it, nor maintain a good footing, becauſe the earth 
which had been newly thrown up, eaſily gave way 
under them. When his fon Ptolemy ſaw this incon- 
venience, he drew out two thouſand Gauls, with a 
ſelet band of Chaonians, and filęd off along the 
french to the place where the carriages were diſpoſed, 
zn order to open a paſſage for the reſt of the troops, 
But theſe, were ranged ſo thick, and ſunk to ſuch a 
depth in the earth, as rendered his deſign impracticable. 
Upon which the Gauls endeavoured to ſurmount this 
difficulty, by:diſengaging the wheels, in order to draw 
the carriages. into the adjoining river, | 
The young Acrotates was the firft who ſaw the dan- 
ger, and immediately ſhot through the city with three 
hundred ſoldiers. Having taken a large compaſs, he 
poured 
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red upon the rear of Ptolemy's troops, without 


being diſcovered in his approach, becauſe he advanced 


through hollow ways. Upon this ſudden attack, as 
their ranks were broken, and their troops thrown inta 
diſorder, they crowded and preſt upon each other, 
and moſt of them rolled into the ditch, and fell 
around the chariots. In a word, after a long encoun- 
ter, which coſt them a vaſt quantity of blood, they 
were repulſed, and obliged to have recourfe to flight. 
'The old men, and moſt of the women, ſtood on the 
other ſide of the trench, and beheld with admiration 
the undaunted bravery of Acrotates, As for him, 
covered with blood, and exulting from his victory, he 
returned to his poſt amidſt the univerſal applauſe of 
the Spartan women, who extolled his valour, and en- 
vied, at the ſame time, the glory and happineſs of 
Chelidonida ; an evident proof that the Spartan ladies 
were not extremely delicate in point of conjugal 
chaſtity. 5 1 
The battle was ſtill hotter, along the edge of the 
ditch, where Pyrrhus commanded, and which was 
defended by the Lacedzmonian infantry : The Spar- 
tans fought with great intrepidity, and ſeveral among 
them diſtinguiſhed themſelves very much; particu= 
larly Phyllius, who after having oppoſed the enemy 
for a conſiderable time, and killed with his own hand, 
all thoſe who attempted to force a paſſage where he 
fought ; fincing himſelf at laſt faint with the many 
wounds he had received, and the large quantity of 
blood he had loſt, he called to one of the officers wha 
commanded at that poſt, and after having reſigned his 
place to him, he retired a few paces, and fell down 
dead amidſt his countrymen, that the enemies might 
not be maſters of his body. | 
Night obliged both parties to diſcontinue the en- 
gagement ; but the next morning it was renewed b 
break of day, The Lacedzmonians defended them- 
ſelves with new efforts of ardour and bravery, and 
even the women would not forſake them, but were 
Ns | always 
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always at hand to furniſh arms, and refreſhments to 
ſuch as wanted them; and alſo to aſſiſt in carrying 
off the wounded. The Macedonians were indefati- 
gable in their endeavours to fill up the ditch, with vaſt 
guantities of wood, and other materials, which they 
threw upon the arms and dead bodies; and the Lace- 
dæmonians redoubled their ardour to prevent their af- 
ſecting that deſign. . 
But while the latter were thus employed, Pyrrhus 
bad forced himſelf a paſſage at the place where the 
chariots had been diſpoſed, and puſhed forwards full 
ſpeed to the city. Thoſe who defended this poſt, ſent 
up loud: cries, which were anſwered by diſmal ſhrieks 
from the women, who ran from place to place-in the 
utmoſt conſternation, Pyrrhus ſtill advanced, and 
bore down all who oppoſed him, He was now within 
a ſmall diſtance of the city, when a ſhaft from a 
Cretan bow pierced his horſe, and made him ſo furi- 
ous, that he ran with-his maſter into the very midſt 
of the enemies, and fell dead with him to the ground. 
Whilſt his friends crowded about him, to extricate 
him from the danger he was in, the Spartans advanced 
in great numbers, and with their arrows repulſed the 
Macedonians beyond the trench. | 
Pyrrhus then cauſed a general retreat to be ſound- 
ed, in expectation that the Lacedemonians, who had 
loſt a great number of men, and were moſt of them 
wounded, would be inclined to ſurrender the city, 
which was then reduced to the laſt extremity, and 
ſeemed incapable of ſuſtaining a new attack, But at 
the very inſtant when every thing ſeemed deſeperate, 
one of the generals of Antigonus arrived from Corinth, 
with a very conſiderable body of foreign troops; which 
had ſcarce entered the city before king Areus appeared 
with two thouſand foot, which he had brought from 
Crete. | ZE | | | 
T heſe two reinforcements, which the Lacedæmo- 
nians received the ſame day, did but animate Pyrrhus, 
and add nec ardour to his ambition. He was ſenſible, 
| | | Uu 
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that it would be more glorious for him to take the 
city in ſpite of its new defenders, and in the very 
ſight of its king ; but after he had made. ſome at- 
tempts to that effect, and was convinced that he ſhould 
gain nothing but wounds, he deſiſted from his enter- 
prize, and began to ravage the country, with an in- 
tention to paſs the winter there; but he was diverted 
from this deſign by a new ray of hope, which ſoon 
drew him off to another quarter, | 

(?) Ariſtæas, and Ariſtippus, two of the principal 
citizens of Argos, had excited a great ſedition in that 
city. The latter of theſe was deſirous of ſupporting 
himſelf, by the favour and protection of Antigonus ; 
and Ariſtzas, in order to fruſtrate his deſign, imme- 
diately invited Pyrrhus to eſpouſe his party, The 
king of Epirus, always fond of new motions, con- 


ſidered his victories as ſo many ſteps to greater advan- 


tages ; and thought his defeats furniſhed him with in- 


diſpenſable reaſons for entering upon a new war, to 


repair his loſſes, Neither good nor ill ſucceſs, there- 
fore, could inſpire him with a diſpoſition for tranquil- 


 lity ; for which reaſon he had no ſooner given audi- 
ence to the courier of Ariſtzas, than he began his 


march to Argos. King Areus formed ſeveral ambut- 


cades to deſtroy him by the way, and having poſſeſ- 
ſed himſelf of the moſt difficult paſſes, cut to pieces 
the Gauls and Moloſſians, who formed his rear-guard. 


Ptolemy, who had been detached by Pyrrhus, Mis fa- 


ther, to ſuccour that guard, was killed in the engage- 


ment, upon which his troops diſbanded and fled, The 
Lacedzmonian cavalry, commanded by Evalcus, an 
officer of great reputation, purſued them with fo 


much ardour, that he inſenſibly advanced to a great 


diſtance from his infantry, who were incapable of 


keeping up with him, 


Pyrrhus being informed of his ſon's death, which 
affected him with the ſharpeſt ſorrow, immediately led 


(p) A.M. 3733. Ant. J. C. 271. Plut. in Pyrrh, p. 403406. 
Pauſan. I. 1. p. 24. Juin. I. 2 5. c. 5. ä . 


vp 
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up the Moloſſian cavalry againſt the purſuers ; and 


ſuch a flaughter of the Lacedæmonians, as in a mo- 
ment covered him with blood. He was always intre- 
pid and terrible in battles ; but on this occaſion, when 
grief and revenge gave a new edge to his courage, he 
even ſurpaſſed himſelf ; and effaced the luſtre of his 


. Intrepidity which he now diſplayed. He continually 
fought Evalcus in the throng, and having at laſt ſingled 


him through with his javelin, after having been in 
great danger himſelf, He then ſprung from his horſe, 
and made a terrible ſlaughter of the Lacedæmonians, 
whom he overthrew in heaps upon the dead body of 
Evalcus. This loſs of the braveſt officers and troops 
of Sparta, proceeded altogether from the temerity of 
thoſe, who, after they had gained a compleat victory, 
ſuffered it to be wreſted out of their hands, by — 
ing thoſe that fled with a blind and imprudent eager- 
neſs. | v3 
Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral ſolem- 
nities of Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigated 
his affliction in ſome meaſure, by ſatiating his ra 
and vengeance in the blood of thoſe who had flain his 
ſon, continued his march to Argos, and upon his ar- 
rival there, was informed that Antigonus poſſeſſed the 
heights upon the borders of the plain. He then form- 
ed his camp near the city of Nauplia, and ſent a herald 
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cide their quarrel by a ſingle combat ; but Antigonus 
contented himſelf with replying, That if Pyrrhus was 
grown weary of life, there were abundance of methods far 
putting an end to it. : 
Tue inhabitants of Argos diſpatche ambaſſadors. at 
the ſame time to both theſe princes, to intreat them 
to withdraw their troops, and not reduce their city 
into ſubjection to either of them, but allow it to con- 
tinue in a ſtate of friendſhiꝑ with both. Antigonus. 

5 icadily 


--+WÞ 


. 


throwing himſelf among their thickeſt troops, mads | 


conduct in all former battles by the ſuperior valour and 


him out, he ſpurred his horſe againſt him, and ſtruck 


the next morning, to Antigonus, with an offer to de- 
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ally conſented to this propoſal, and ſent his ſon as 


an hoſtage to the Argives. Pyrrhus alſo promiſed to 
retire, but as he offered no ſecurity for the perform- 
ance of his word, they began to ſuſpect his ſincerity, 


| and indeed with ſufficient reaſon. 


As ſoon as night appeared, he advanced to the 
walls, and having found a door left open by Ariſtzas, 
he had time to pour his Gauls into the city, and to 
ſeize it without being perceived, But when he would 
have mtroduced his elephants, he found the gate too 
low ; which obliged him to cauſe the towers to be 
taken down from their backs, and replaced there, 
when thoſe animals had entered the city. All this 
could not be effected, amidſt the darkneſs, without 
much trouble, noiſe, and confuſion, and without a 
conſiderable loſs of time, which cauſed them to ba 


\ diſcovered. The Argives, when they beheld the ene- 


my in the city, fled to the citadel, and to thoſe places 


that were moſt advantageous for their defence, and 


ſent a deputation to Antigonus, to preſs his ſpeedy ad- 
vance to their aſſiſtance. He accordingly marched 
that moment, and cauſed his ſon, with the other offi- 


.cers, to enter the city at the head of his beſt troops. 


In this very juncture of time, king Areus alſo arri- 
ved at Argos, with a thouſand Cretans, and as many 
Spartans as were capable of coming. Theſe troops, 


| — they had all joined each other, charged the 


Gauls with the utmoſt fury, and put them into diſ- 


order. Pyrrhus haſtened, on his part to ſuſtain them, 


but the darkneſs and confuſion were then ſo great, that 


it was impoſſible for him to be either heard or obeyed, 


When day appeared he was not a little ſurprized to {ce 
the citadel filled with enemies; and as he then ima» 


gined all was loſt, he thought of nothing but a time- 
Iy retreat. But as he had ſome apprehenſions, with 
-reſpect to the city gates, which were much too nar- 
row; he ſent orders to his fon Helenus, whom be 
had left without with the greateſt part of the army, to- 

demoliſh part of the wall, that = troops might have 


a tree 
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up the Moloſſian cavalry againſt the purſuers; and 
throwing himſelf among their thickeſt troops, mada 


ſuch a flaughter of the Lacedæmonians, as in a mo- 
ment covered him with blood. He was always intre- 
pid and terrible in battles; but on this occaſion, when 
grief and revenge gave a new edge to his courage, he 
even ſurpaſſed himſelf ; and effaced the luſtre of his 
conduct in all former battles by the ſuperior valour and 
intrepidity which he now diſplayed. He continually 
fought Evalcus in the throng, and having at laſt ſingled 
him out, he ſpurred his horſe againſt him, and ſtruck 
him through with his javelin, after having been in 
great danger himſelf, He then ſprung from his horſe, 
and made a terrible ſlaughter of the Lacedæmonians, 
whom he overthrew in heaps upon the dead body of 
Evalcus. This loſs of the braveſt officers and troops 
of Sparta, proceeded altogether from the temerity of 
thoſe, who, after they had gained a compleat victory, 
ſuffered it to be wreſted out of their hands, by — 
ing thoſe that fled with a blind and imprudent eager- 
„ 71 
Pyrrhus having thus celebrated the funeral ſolem- 
nities of Ptolemy by this great battle, and mitigate4 
his affliction in ſome meaſure, by ſatiating his rags 
and vengeance in the blood of thoſe who had ſlain his 
ſon, continued his march to Argos, and upon his ar- 
rival there, was informed that Antigonus poſſeſſed the 


heigbts upon the borders of the plain. He then form- 


ed his camp near the city of Nauplia, and ſent a herald 
the next morning, to Antigonus, with an offer to de- 
cide their quarrel by a ſingle combat; but Antigonus 
contented himſelf with replying, That if Pyrrhus was 
grown weary of life, there were abundance of methads far 
putting an end to it. : 

The inhabitants of Argos diſpatched ambaſſadors. at 
the ſame time to both theſe princes, to intreat them 
to withdraw their troops, and not reduce their city 
into ſubjection to either of them, but allow it to con- 
tinue in a ſtate of friendſhip with both. Antigonus. 
icadily 
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yeadily conſented to this propoſal, and ſent his ſon as 
an hoſtage to the Argives. Pyrrhus alſo promiſed to 
retire, but as he offered no ſecurity for the perform- 
ance of his word, they began to ſuſpect his ſincerity, 
and indeed with ſufficient reaſon. 

As ſoon as night appeared, he advanced to the 


walls, and having found a door left open by Ariſtzas, 


he had time to pour his Gauls into the city, and to 
ſeize it without being perceived. But when he would 
have introduced his elephants, he found the gate too 
low ; which obliged him to cauſe the towers to be 
taken down from their backs, and replaced there, 
when thoſe animals had entered the city. All this 
could not be effected, amidſt the darkneſs, without 
much trouble, noiſe, and confuſion, and without a 
conſiderable loſs of time, which cauſed them to be 
diſcovered. The Argives, when they beheld the ene- 
my in the city, fled to the citadel, and to thoſe places 


that were moſt advantageous for their defence, and 


ſent a deputation to Antigonus, to preſs his ſpeedy ad- 
vance to their aſſiſtance. He accordingly marched 
that moment, and cauſed his ſon, with the other offi- 
.cers, to enter the city at the head of his beſt troops. 
In this very juncture of time, king Areus alſo arri- 
ved at Argos, with a thouſand Cretans, and as many 
Spartans as were capable of coming. Theſe troops, 
when they had all joined each other, charged the 
Gauls with the utmoſt fury, and put them into diſ- 


order. Pyrrhus haſtened, on his part to ſuſtain them, 


but the darkneſs and confuſion were then ſo great, that 


it was impoſſible for him to be either heard or obeyed. 


When day appeared he was not a little ſurprized to ſee 


the citadel filled with enemies; and as he then ima- 
gined all was loſt, he thought of nothing but a time- 
ly retreat, But as he had ſome apprehenſions, with 
- reſpect to the city gates, which were much too nar- 
row; he ſent orders to his ſon Helenus, whom he 


had left without with the greateſt part of the army, to- 


_. demoliſh part of the wall, that his troops might have 
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a free paſſage out of the city, The perſon to whom 
Pyrrhus gave this order in great haſte, having miſun- 
derſtood his meaning, delivered a quite contrary meſ- 
ſage, in conſequence of which Helenus immediately 
drew out his beſt infantry, with all the elephants he 
had left, and then advanced into the city to aſſiſt his 
father; who was preparing to retire the moment the 
other entered the place. 

Pyrrhus, as long as the place afforded him a ſuſ- 
ficient extent of ground, appeared with a reſolute 
mein, and frequently faced about, and repulſed thoſe 
who purſued him; but when he found himſelf en- 

d ifl a narrow ' ſtreet, which ended at the gate, 
the confuſion, which already was very great, became 
infinitely increaſed, by the arrival of the troops his 
ſon brought to his alliſtance. He frequently called 
aloud to them to withdraw, in order to clear the 
ſtreet, but in vain, for as it was impoſſible for his 
voice to be heard, they ſtill continued to advance : 
And to compleat the calumny in which they were in- 
volved, one of the largeſt etephants ſunk down in the 
middle of the gate, and filled up the whole extent in 
ſuch a manner, that the troops could neither advance, 


nor retire, The confuſion occaſioned by this accident | 


became then inexpreſſible. 
Pyrrhus obſerving the diſorder of his men, who 
broke forward and were drove back, like the waves of 


the ſea, took off the glittering creſt which diſtinguiſh- 


ed his helmet, and cauſed him to be known, and, 
then confiding in the goodneſs of his horſe, he ſprung 
into the throng of the enemies who purſued him; 
and while he was fighting with an air of deſperation 
one of the adverſe party advanced up to him, and 


pierced his cuiraſs with a javelin. The wound, how- | 


ever, was neither great nor dangerous, and Pyrrhus 
immediately turned upon the man from whom he re- 


ceived it, and who happened to be only a private ſol- 


dicr, hy ſon of a poor woman of Argos, The mo- 


ther 
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ther beheld the combat from the top of a houſe, where 
ſhe ſtood with ſeveral other women. 

The moment ſhe ſaw her ſon engaged with Pyr- 
rhus, ſhe almoſt loſt her ſenſes, and was chilled with 
horror at the danger to which ſhe beheld him expoſed, 
Amidſt the impreſſions of her agony, ſhe caught up 
a large tile, and threw it down upon Pyrrhus. The 
maſs fell directly upon his head, and his helmet being 
too weak to ward off the blow, his eyes were imme- 
diately covered with darkneſs ; his hands dropped the 
reins ; and he ſunk down from his horſe without be- 
ing then obſerved. But he was ſoon diſcovered by a 
ſoldier, who put an end to his life, by cutting off 
his head. 

The noiſe of this accident was immediately ſpread 
in all parts. Alcyonæus, the ſon of Antigonus, took 
the head from the ſoldier, and-rid away with it full 
ſpeed to his father, at whoſe feet he threw it ; but met 
with a very ill reception for acting in a manner ſo un- 
becoming his rank. Antigonus, recollecting the fate 


of his grandfather Antigonus, and that of Demetrius 


his father, could not refrain from tears at ſo mournful 
a ſpectacle, and cauſed magnificent honours to be ren- 
dered to the remains of Pyrrhus. After having made 
himſelf maſter of his camp and army; he treated his 
ſon Helenus and the reſt of his friends, with great ge- 
neroſity, and ſent them back to Epirus. 

The title of a great captain is juſtly due to Pyrrhus, 
as he was ſo particularly eſteemed by the Romans 
themſelves ; and eſpecially if we conſider the glorious 
teſtimony given in his favour, by a perſon the moſt 
worthy of belief, with regard to the merit of a war- 
rior ; and the beſt qualified to form a competent judg- 
ment in that particular. (q) Livy reports, from an 
biſtorian whom he cites as his voucher, that Hannibal, 
when he was aſked by Scipio, whom he thought the 
moſt able and conſummate general, placed Alexander 


(2) Liv, I. 35. n. 146 


conduct, ſo eſſential to a general vigilant for the ge- 
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in the firſt rank, Pyrrhus in the ſecond, and himfelf | 


in the third. 

The ſame general alſo churaRorided Pyrehus,) by 
mg „That he was the firſt who taught the art 
of encamping; that no one was more ſkilful in 
<< chooſing his poſts, and drawing up his troops; 
<< that he had a peculiar art in conciliating affection, 
„ and attaching people to his intereſt ; and this to 
vc ſuch a degree, that the people of Italy were more 
<< deſirous of having him for their maſter, though a 
„ ſtranger, than to be governed by the Romans them- 
<<. ſelves, who, for ſo many years, had held the firſt 


44 rank in that country,” 


Pyrrhus might poſſibly be maſter of all theſe great 
qualities; ; but I cannot comprehend, why Hannibal 
ſhould repreſent him as the firſt who taught the art of 
encamping. Were not ſeveral Grecian kings and ge- 
nerals, maſters of this art before him? The Romans, 
indeed, learnt it from him, and Hannibal's evidence 
extends no farther. However, theſe extraordinary 


qualities alone, are not ſufficient to conſtitute a great 


commander; and even proved ineffectual to him on 
ſeveral occaſions. He was defeated by the Ronians 
near Aſculum, merely from having choſen his ground 
ill. He failed in his attempt on Sparta, by deferring 
the attack for a few hours. He loſt Sicily, by his 
injudicious treatment of the people ; and was himſelf 


killed at Argos, for venturing too raſhly info an ene- 


my's city, We might alſo enumerate a variety of 
other errors committed by him, with reference even 
to military affairs. 

Is it not entirely inconſiſtent with the rank and 
duty of a great general, and eſpecially of a king, to 
be always expoſing his perſon, without the leaſt pre- 
caution, like a common ſoldier ; to charge in the 
foremoſt ranks, like a common adventurer ; to be 


more vain of a perſonal] action, which only ſhews . 


ſtrength and intrepidity, than a wiſe and attentive 


neral 
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neral ſafety, who never confounds his own merit and 
functions with thoſe of a private ſoldier? We may 
even obſerve the ſame defects to have been very appa- 
rent, in the kings and generals of this age, who un- 
doubtedly were led into it by the falſe luſtre of Alex» 
ander's ſucceſsful temerity, Zr, 

May it not be alſo ſaid, that Pyrrhus was defict- 
ent, in not obſerving any rule in his military enter- 
prizes, and in plunging blindly into wars, without 
reflection, without cauſe, through temperament, paſ- 
ſion, habit, and mere incapacity to continue in a ſtate 
of tranquillity, or paſs any part of his time to his ſatiſ- 
faction, unleſs he was tilting with all the world? The 
reader will, I hope, forgive me the oddneſs of that ex- 
preſſion, ſince a character of this nature ſeems, in my 
opinion, yery much to reſemble that of the heroes, and 
knights errant of romances. 

But no fault is more obvious in Pyrrhus's character, 
nor muſt have ſhocked my readers more, than his 
forming his enterprizes without the leaſt maturity of 
thought, and abandoning himſelf, without examina» 
tion, to the leaſt appearances of fucceſs ; frequently 
changing his views, on ſuch flender occaſions, as dif- 
cover no conſiſtency of deſign, and even little judg- 
ment; in a word, beginning every thing, and ending 
nothing. His whole life was a continued ſeries of un- 
certainty, and variation ; and while he ſuffered his 
reſtleſs and impetuous ambition to hurry. him, at dif- 
ferent times, into Sicily, Italy, Macedonia, and 
Greece; his cares and attention were employed no 
where ſo little as in Epirus, the land of his nativity, 
and his hereditary dominions, Let us then allow him 
the title of a great captain, if valour and intrepidity 
alone are ſufficient to deſerve it; for in theſe qualities, 
no man was ever his ſuperior. When we behold him 
in his battles, we think ourſelves ſpectators of the vi- 
vacity, intrepidity, and martial ardour of Alexander; 
but he certainly had not the qualities of a, good king, 
Who, when he really loves his people, makes his 75 


2 in the public treaſury 
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lour conſiſt in their defence, his happineſs in making 
them happy, and his glory in their peace and ſecurity. 
is) The reputation of the Romans beginning noy 
to ſpread through foreign nations, by the war they 
had maintained for ſix years againſt Pyrrhus, whom 
at length they compel to retire from Italy, and return 
ignominiouſly to Epirus; (s) Ptolemy Philadelphus ſent 
embaſſadors to deſire their friendſhip, and the Roman: 
were charmed to find it ſollicited by ſo great a king. 
(t) An embaſly was alſo ſent from Rome to Egypt 
the following year, in return to the civilities of Pto- 
lemy. The ambaſſadors were Q. Fabius Gurges, 
Cn. Fabius Pictor, with Numerius, his brother, and 
Q. Ogulnius. The diſintereſted air with which they 
appeared, ſufficiently indicated the greatneſs of their 
ſouls. Ptolemy gave them a ſplendid entertainment, 
and took that opportunity to preſent each of them 
with a crown of gold; which they received, becauſe 
they were unwilling to diſoblige him by declining the 
Honour he intended them ; but they went the next 
morning, and placed them on the head of the king's 
ſtatues erected in the public parts of the city. I he 
king having likewiſe tendered them very confiderable 
preſents, at their audience of leave, they received them 
as they before accepted of the crowns ; but before they 
went to the ſenate, to give an account of their embal- 
ſy, after their arrival at Rome, they depoſited all thoſe 
„ and made it evident, 
y ſo noble a conduct, that perſons of honour ought, 
when they ſerve the public, to propoſe no other ad- 
vantage to themſelves, than the honour of acquitting 
themſelves well of their duty, The republic, how- 
ever, would not ſuffer itſelf to be exceeded in gene- 
roſity of ſentiments. The ſenate and people came to 
a reſolution, that the ambaſſadors, in conſideration of 
the ſervices they had rendered the ſtate, ſhould receive 


* A. M. 3730. Ant. J. C. 274. (5) Liv. Epit. I. 4. Eutrop. I. 2. 
() A. M. 3731. Ant. J. C. 273. Liv. & Eutrop. ibid. Val. Max. I. 4. 
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in the public treaſury. This indeed was an amiable 


conteſt between generoſity and glory, and one is at a 
loſs to know, to which of the antagoniſts to aſcribe 


the victory. Where ſhall we now find men, who de- 


vote themſelves, in ſuch a manner, to the public good, 
without any intereſted expectations of a return; and 
who enter upon employments in the ſtate, without 
the leaſt view of enriching themſelves ? But let me 
add too, where ſhall we find ſtates and princes, who 
know how to efteem and recompence merit in this 
manner? We may obſerve here, ſays an hiſtorian “, 
three fine models ſet before us in the noble liberality 
of Ptolemy, the diſintereſted fpirit of the ambaſladors, 
and the grateful equity of the Romans. 


SECT. VIII. Athens beſieged and taken by Antigonus. 
The juſt puniſhment inflicted on Sotades, a ſatyric poet. 
The revolt of Magus from Philadelphus. The death 
of Philateres, founder of the kingdom of Pergamus. 

e death of Antiochus Soter. He is ſucceeded by 
bis fon Autiochus, ſurnamed Theus. The wiſe mea- 
fures taken by Ptolemy for the improvement of com- 
merce. An accommodation ce 

and Philadelphus. The death of the former. The 
war between Antiochus and Ptolemy, Revolt of the 

Eaſt againſt Antiochus. Peace reſtored between the 

two kings. The death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 


efted between Magus 


TH E Greeks, after they had been ſubjected by the 


Macedonians, and rendered dependent on their 
authority, ſeemed, by loſing their liberty, to have 
been alſo diveſted of that courage, and greatneſs of 
foul, by which they had been till then fo eminently 


diſtinguiſhed from other people. They appeared en- 


tirely changed, and to have loſt all ſimilitude to their 
antient charater, Sparta, that was once ſo bold and 


imperious, and in a manner poſſeſſed of the ſovereignty 


of all Greece, patiently bowed down her neck, at laſt, 
Valerius Maximus. | 
_ beneath 
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beneath a foreign yoke; and we ſhall ſoon behold her 
ſubjected to domeſtic tyrants, who will treat her with 
the utmoſt cruelty. We ſhall ſee Athens, once ſo 
Jealous of her liberty, and fo formidable to the moſt 
powerful kings, running headlong into ſlavery, and, 
as ſhe Changes her maſters, ſucceſſively paying them 
the homage of the baſeſt and moſt abject adulation, 
Each of theſe cities will, from time to time, make 
ſome efforts to reinſtate themſelves in their antient 
liberties, but impetuouſly, and without ſucceſs. 

(u) Antigonus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, be- 
came very powerful, ſome years after the death of 
Pyrrhus, and thereby formidable to the ſtates of 
Greece: The Lacedemonians, therefore, entered in- 
to a league with the Athenians againſt him, and en- 
gaged Ptolemy Philadelphus to acceed to it. . Antigo- 
nus, in order to fruſtrate the confederacy which theſe 
two ſtates had formed againſt him, and to prevent the 
_ conſequences that might reſult from it, immediately 
began hoſtilities with the ſiege of Athens; but Ptole- 
my ſoon ſent a flect thither, under the command of 
Patroclus, one of his generals ; while Areus, king of 
Lacedzmon, put himſelf at the head of an army to 
ſuccour that city by land. Patroclus, as ſoon as he 
arrived before the place, adviſed Areus to attack the 
enemy, and promiſed to make a deſcent, at the ſame 
time, in order to aſſault them in the rear. This 
counſel was very. judicious, and could not have failed 
of ſucceſs, had it been carried into execution; but 
Areus, who wanted proviſions for his troops, thought 
it more adviſable to return to Sparta. The fleet, 
therefore, being incapable of acting alone, ſailed back 
to Egypt, without doing any thing. This is the uſual 
inconvenience to which troops of different nations are 
expoſed, when they are commanded by chiefs who 
have neither any ſubordination, nor good intelligence, 
between them. Athens thus abandoned by her allies, 


(% A.M. 3736. Ant. J. c. 268. Juſtin, I. 26. c. 2, Pauſan. in 
Lacon, p. 168. & in Attic, P+ I. 
| 1 became 
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Became a prey to Antigonus, who put a garriſon im 
to it. | 

(x) Patroclus happened, in his return, to ſtop at 
Caunus, a maritime city of Caria, where he met with 
Sotades, a poet univerſally decried for the unbounded 
licence, both of his muſe, and his manners. His ſa- 


tiric poetry never ſpared either his beſt friends, or the 


moſt worthy perſons; and even the ſacred charaQterg 
of kings were not exempted from his malignity, 
When he was at the court of Lyſimachus, he affected 
to blacken the reputation of Ptolemy by atrocious 
calumny ; and when he was entertained by this latter, 
he traduced Lyſimachus in the ſame manner. He 
had compoſed a virulent ſatyr againſt Ptolemy, where- 
in he inſerted many cutting reflections on his marriage 
with Arſinoe, his own ſiſter; he afterwards fled from 
Alexandria, to ſave himſelf from the reſentment of 

that prince, Patroclus thought it his duty to make an 
example of a wretch who had affronted his maſter in 
ſuch an inſolent manner; he accordingly cauſed a 
weight of lcad to be faſtened to his body, and then 
ordered him to be thrown into the ſea. The gene- 
rality of poets who profeſs ſatyr, are a dangerous and 
deteſtable race of men, who have renounced all pro- 
bity and ſhame, and whoſe-quill dipped in the bittereſt 
gaul, reſpects neither rank, nor virtue, 

(y) The affairs of Ptolemy were greatly perplexed 
by a revolt excited in Egypt, by a prince from whom 
he never ſuſpected any ſuch treatment. Magas, go- 
vernor of Cyrenaica and Livya, having ſet up the 
ſtandard of rebellion againſt Ptolemy, his maſter and 
benefactor, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king of 
thoſe provinces. Ptolemy and he were brothers by 
the ſame mother; ſor the latter was the ſon of Bere- 
nice and Philip, a Macedonian officer, who was her 
huſband before ſhe was eſpouſed to Ptolemy Soter, 
Her ſollicitations therefore obtained for him this go- 

(x) A. M. 3737, Ant. J. C. 267. Athen, I. 14. p. 620, 621. 
(3) A. M. 3739. Ant. J. C. 265. Paufan, in Att, p. 12, 13. 
vernment, 
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vernment, when ſhe was advanced to the honours of 


a crown, upon the death of Ophellas, as I have for- 


merly obſerved. Magas had ſo well eſtabliſhed him- 
{lf in his government, by long poſſeſſion, and by his 
marriage with Apamia, the daughter of Antiochus 
Soter, king of Syria, that he endeavoured to render 
himſelf independent; and as ambition is a boundleſs 
paſſion, his pretenſions roſe ſtill higher. He was not 
contented with wreſting from his brother the two 
provinces he governed, but formed a reſolution to de- 
throne him. With this view. he advanced into Egypt, 
at the head of a great army; and, in his march to- 
wards - Alexandria, made himſelf maſter of Pareto- 
nion, a city of Marmorica, 

The intelligence he received of the revolt of the 
Marmarides in Libya, prevented him from proceed- 


ing any farther in this expedition; and he immedi- 


ately returned to regulate the diſorders in his provinces. 
Ptolemy, who had marched an army to the frontiers, 
had now a favourable opportunity of attacking him in 
his retreat, and entirely defeating his troops ; but a new 


danger called him to another quarter. He detected a 


- 


conſpiracy which had been formed againſt him, by 


four thouſand Gauls, whom he had taken into his 


pay, and who intended no leſs than to drive him out 
of Egypt, and ſeize it for themſelves. In order, 
therefore, to fruſtrate their deſign, he found himſelf 
obliged to return to Egypt, where he drew the con- 
ſpirators into an iſland in the Nile, and ſhut them up 
ſo effectually there, that they all periſhed by famine, 
except thoſe who choſe rather to deſtroy one another, 
than. languiſh out their lives in that miſerable manner. 

(⁊) Magas, as ſoon as he had calmed the troubles 


which occaſioned his return, renewed his deſigns on 


Egypt, and, in order to ſucceed more effectually, en- 
gaged his father-in-law, Antiochus Soter, to enter 
into his plan : It was then reſolved, that Antiochus 
ſhould attack Ptolemy on one fide, while Magas in- 


(=) A. M. 3740. Ant. J. C. 264. 
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aded him on the other; but Ptolemy, who had ſecret 


intelligence of his treaty, prevented Antiochus in his 


deſign, and gave him ſo much employment in all his 
maritime provinces, by repeated deſcents, and the de- 
vaſtations made by the troops he ſent into thoſe parts, 
that this prince was obliged to continue in his own 
dominions, to concert meaſures for their defence ; 
and Magas, who expected a diverſion to be made in 
his favour by Antiochus, thought it not adviſeable to 
enter upon any action, when he perceived his ally had 
not made the effort on which he depended. 

(a) Phileteres, who founded the kingdom of Per- 
gamus, died the following year, at the age of four- 
ſcore. He was an eunuch, and originally a ſervant 
of Docimus, an officer in the army of Antigonus ; 
who having quitted that prince, to enter into the ſer- 
vice of Lyſimachus, was ſoon followed by Phileteres. 
Lyſimachus finding him a perſon of great capacity, 
made him his treaſurer, and entruſted him with the 
government of the city of Pergamus, in which his 
treaſures were depoſited. He ſerved Lyſimachus very 
faithfully in this poſt for ſeveral years; but his attach- 
ment to the intereſt of Agathocles, the eldeſt ſon of 
Lyſimachus, who was deſtroyed by the intrigues of 
Arſinoe the younger, daughter of Ptolemy Soter, as I 
have formerly related; and the affliction he teſtified at 
the tragical death of that prince, cauſed him to be 
ſuſpected by the young queen; and ſhe accordingly 
took meaſures to deſtroy him, Phileteres, who was 
ſenſible of her intentions, reſolved upon a revolt, and 
ſucceeded in his deſign, by the protection of Seleucus ; 
ater which he ſupported himſelf in the poſſeſſion of 
the City and treaſures of Lyſimachus; favoured in his 
views by the troubles which aroſe upon the death of 
that prince, and that of Scleucus, which happened 
ven months after. He conducted his affairs with ſo 
much art and capacity, amidſt all the diviſions of the 
() A. M. 3741. Ant. J. C. 263. Strab, I. 13. p. 623, 624. Pauſan. 
Att. p. 13, & 18. 
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ſucceſſors of thoſe two princes, that he preferved the hi 
city, with all the country around it, for the ſpace of m 
twenty years, and formed it into a ſtate, which ſub. 

ſiſted for ſeveral generations in his family, and be- w 
came one of the moſt potent ftates of Aſia, He had af 
two brothers, Eumenes and Attalus, the former of MW ni 
whom, who was the eldeſt, had a ſon named alſo th 
Eumenes, who ſucceeded his uncle, and reigned 
twenty-two years. rh 

In this year began the firſt Punic war, which con- 
tinued for the ſpace of twenty-four years, between the 
Romans and the Carthaginians - 

(5) Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, having built 4 
city near the place where A ſtacus, which Lyſimachus 
deſtroyed, had formerly itood, called it Nicomedia, 

from his own name. Great mention is made of it 
in the hiſtory of the Lower Empire, becauſe ſeveral 
of the Roman emperors reſided there, | 

Antiochus Soter was defirous to improve the death 
of Phileteres to his own advantage, and take that op- 
portunity to ſeize his dominions ; but Eumenes, his 
nephew and ſucceſſor, raiſed a fine army for his de- 
fence, and obtained ſuch a compleat victory over him 

near Sardis, as not only ſecured him the poſſeſſion of 
what he already enjoyed, but enabled him to enlarge 
his dominions conſiderably, 

(c) Antiochus returned to Antioch after this defeat, 


where he ordered * one of his ſons to be put to death, flo 
for railing a commotion in his abſence, and cauſed the de 
other, whoſe name was the ſame as his own, to be it 
proclaimed King; ſhortly after which he died, and leſt dr 
him all his dominion. This young prince was his ſon Mm: 
by Stratonice, the daughter of Demetrius, who, from Wh 

(5) A. M. 3742. Ant. J. C. 262, Pauſan. Eliac, 1. p. 405. Euſeb. be 
in Chron, Trebell. Pollio in Gallien. Ammian. Marcell. I. 22. c. g. thi 
Memn. c. 21. Strab. I. 13. p. 624. (c) AM. 3743. Ant. J. C. 261, m 
Trog. in Prologo. I. 26. 15 

Mr. La Nauze affirms, that may conſult Tome VII. of the FF. 
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his mother-in-law, became his conſort, as I have for- 
merly obſerved. 


d) Antiochus the ſon, when he came to the crown, 
was eſpouſed to Laodice, his ſiſter by the father. He 
afterward aſſumed the ſurname of Theos, which ſig- 
nifies God, and diſtinguiſhes him at this day, from 
the other kings of Syria, who were called by the 
name of Antiochus. The Mileſians were the firſt 
who conferred it upon him, to teſtify their gratitude 
for his delivering them from the tyranny of Timar- 


chus, governor of Caria under Ptolemy Philadelphus, 


who was not only maſter of Egypt, but of Cœlo- 
ſyria, and Paleſtine, with the provinces of Cilicia, 
Nunphyln, Lycia and Caria, in Aſia minor. Ti- 


marchus revolted from his ſovereign, and choſe Mile- 


tus for the ſeat of his reſidence. The Mileſians, in 
order to free themſelves from this tyrant, had recourſe 
to Antiochus, who defeated and killed him. In ac- 
knowledgment for which they rendered him divine ho- 
nours, and even conferred upon him the title of Gad. 
With ſuch impious flattery was it uſual to treat the 
reigning princes of thoſe ages! (e) The Lemnians 
had likewiſe beſtowed the ſame title on his father and 
grandfather, and did not ſcruple to erect temples to 
their honour ; and the people of Smyrna, were altoge- 
ther as obſequious to his mother Stratonice. | 
© (F) Beroſus, the famous hiſtorian of Babylon, 
flouriſhed in the beginning of this prince's reign ; and 
dedicated his hiſtory to him. Pliny informs us, that 
it contained the aſtronomical obſeryations of four hun- 
dred and eighty years. When the Macedonians were 
maſters of Babylon, Beroſus made himſelf acquainted 
with their language, and went firſt to Cos, which had 
been rendered famous by the birth of Hippocrates, and 
there eſtabliſhed a ſchool, in which he taught aſtrono- 
my and aſtrology. From Cos he proceeded to Athens, 


(d) A. M. 3744. Ant. J. C. 260. Polyzn. Stratag. 1. 8. c. 50. 
Appian. in Syriac. p. 230. Juſtin, I. 27. c. 1. (e) Athen. I. 6. p. 255. 


(f ) Tatian. in Orat. Con. Grec, p. 171. Plin. I. 7. c. 56, Vitruv. 9. 7. 
Vo I. VII. O where, 
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where, notwithſtanding the vanity of his art, he ac- 
quired ſo much reputation by his aſtrological prediQi- 
ons, that the citizens erected a ſtatue to him, with a 
tongue of gold (g), in the Gymnaſium, where the 
ouths performed all their exerciſe. Joſephus and 
uſebius have tranſmitted to us ſome excellent frag- 
ments of this hiſtory, that illuſtrate ſeveral paſſages in 
the Old Teſtament, and without which it would be 
impoſlible to trace any exact ſucceſſion of the kings of 
Babylon. 
0 Ptolemy being ſollicitous to enrich his kingdom, 
conceived an expedient to draw into it all the mari- 
time commerce of the Eaſt ; which till then had been 
in the poſſeſſion of the Tyrians, who tranſacted it by 
ſea, as far as Elath; and from thence by land, to 
Rhinocorura, and from this laſt place, by ſea again, 
to the city of Tyre. Elath and Rhinocorura, were 
two ſea- ports; the firſt on the eaſtern ſhore of the 
Red-ſea, and the ſecond on the extremity of the Medi- 
terranean, between Egypt and Paleſtine, and near the 
mouths of the river of Egypt. 
(i) Ptolemy, in order to draw this commerce into 
his own kingdom, thought it neceſſary to found a city 


on the weſtern ſhore of the Red-ſea, from whence 


the ſhips were to ſet out. He accordingly built it, 


almoſt on the frontiers of Ethiopia, and gave it the 


name of his mother Berenice ; but the port not be- 
ing very commodious, that of Myos-Hormos was pre- 


| ferred, as being very near and much better; and all 


the commodities of Arabia, India, Perſia, and Ethi- 
Opia, were conveyed thither. From thence they were 
tranſported on camels to Coptus, where they were a- 


gain ſhipped and brought down the Nile, to Alex- 


andria, which tranſmitted them to all the Weſt, in 
exchange for its merchandize, which was afterward 
exported to the Eaſt, But as the paſſage from Coptus 
to the Red-ſea lay croſs the deſerts, where no water 


C) Plin. 237. (+5) A. M. 3745. Ant. J. C: 259 (5) Strab. 
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could be procured, and which had neither cities nor 
houſes to lodge the caravans ; Ptolemy, in order to 
remedy this inconvenience, cauſed a canal to be open- 
ed along the great road, and to communicate with 
the Nile that ſupplied it with water. On the edge 
of this canal houſes were erected, at proper diſtances 
for the reception of paſſengers, and to ſupply them 
and their beaſts of burden with all neceſſary accom- 
modations. | 
As uſeful as all theſe labours were, Ptolemy did 
not think them ſufficient ; for as he intended to en- 
groſs all the traffic between the Eaſt and Weſt into 
his dominions, he thought his plan would be imper- 
fect, unleſs he could protect what he had facilitated 
in other reſpects. With this view, he cauſed two 
fleets to be fitted out, one for the Red-ſea, and the 
other for the Mediterranean. (+) This laſt was ex- 
tremely fine, and ſome of the veſſels which compoſed 
it, much exceeded the common ſize. Two of them, 
in particular, had thirty benches of oars; one twenty; 
four rowed with fourteen ; two, with- twelve; four- 
teen, with eleven ; thirty, with nine ; thirty-ſeven, 
with ſeven ; five, with fix; and ſeventeen, with 
five. The number of the whole amounted to a hun- 
dred and twelve veſſels. He had as many more, with 
four and three benches of oars, beſide a prodigious 1 
number of ſmall veſſels. With this formidable fleet 
he not only protected his commerce from all inſults ; ii 
but kept in ſubjection, as long as he lived, moſt of 
the maritime provinces of Aſia minor ; as Cilicia, for 
inſtance, with Pamphylia, Lycia, and Caria, as far as 
the Cyclades. | Wl 
() Magas, king of Cyrene and Libya, growing Ml 
very aged and infirm, cauſed overtures of accommo- 
dation to be tendered to his brother Ptolemy, with 
the propoſal of a marriage between Berenice, his only 
daughter, and the eldeſt ſon of the king of Egypt ; 


() Theocrit. Idyll. 17. Athen. I. 5. p. 203, (!) A. M. 3746. 
Ant. J. C. 258. | L * 
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and a promiſe to give her all his dominions for her 
dowry: | The negotiation ſucceeded, and a peace was 
concluded: on thoſe terms, 

(n) Magas, however, died before the execution of 
che treaty, having continued in the government of 
Libya, and Cyrenaica, for the ſpace of fifty years. 
Toward the cloſe of his days, he abandoned himſelf 
to pleaſure, and particularly to exceſs at his table, 
which greatly impaired his health. His widow Apa- 
mia, whom Juſtin calls Arſinoe, reſolved, after his 
death, to break off her daughter's marriage with the 
fon of Ptolemy, as it had been concluded without 
her conſent. With this view, ſhe employed perſons 
in Macedonia, to invite Demetrius, the uncle of king 
Antigonus Gonatas, to come to her court, aſſuring 
him, at the fame time, that her daughter and crown 
ſhould' be his. Demetrius arrived there in a ſhort 
time, but as ſoon as Apamia beheld him, ſhe con- 
trated a violent paſſion - for him, and reſolved to 
eſpouſe him herſelf, From that moment he neglected 
the daughter, to engage himſelf to the mother; and 
as he-imagined that her favour raiſed him above all 
things, he began to treat the young princeſs, as well 
as the miniſters and officers of the army, in ſuch an 
inſolent and imperious manner, that they formed a 
reſolution to deſtroy him. Berenice herſelf conducted 
the conſpirators to the door of her mother's apartment, 
where they ſtabbed him in his bed, though Apamia 
employed all her efforts to ſave. him, and even cover- 
ed him with her own body. Berenice, after this, 
went to Egypt, where her marriage with Ptolemy was 


conſummated, and Apamia was ſent to her brother 


Antiochus Theos, in Syria. 

() The princeſs had the art to ee her bro- 
ther ſo effectually againſt Ptolemy, that ſhe at laſt 
ſpirited him up to a war, which continued for a long 


(m) A. M. 3747. Ant. J. C. 257. Athen. I. 12. p. 550. Juflin. 
'L 26. c. 3. Oy A. M. 3748. Ant. J. C. 256, Hieron. * Due. 
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ſpace of time, and was productive of fatal conſequences 
to Antiochus, as will be evident in the ſequel, _ 

(o) Ptolemy did not place himſelf at the head of 
his army, his declining ſtate of health not permitting 
him to expoſe himſelf to the fatigues of a campain, 
and the inconveniencies of a camp ; for which reaſon 
he left the war to the conduct of his generals. Anti- 
ochus, who was then in the flower of his age, took 
the field at the head of all the forces of Babylon and 
the Eaſt, and with a reſolution to carry on the war 
with the utmoſt vigour, Hiſtory has not preſerved 
the particulars of what paſſed in that campaign, or 
perhaps the advantages obtained on either fide were 
not very conſiderable. 

(o) Ptolemy did not forget to improve his library, 
notwithſtanding the war, and continually enriched it 
with new books. He was exceedingly curious in 
pictures and deſigns by great maſters. Aratus, the 
famous Sicyonian, was one of thoſe who collected for 
him in Greece; and he had the good fortune to gratify 
the taſte of that prince for thoſe works of art to ſuch 
a degree, that Ptolemy entertained a friendſhip for him, 
and preſented him with twenty-five talents, which he 
expended in the relief of the neceſſitous Sicyonians, 
and in the redemption of ſuch of them as were de- 
tained in captivity, 

(2) While Antiochus was employed in his war with 
Egypt, a great in ſurrection was fomented in the Eaſt, 
and which his remoteneſs at that time rendered him 
incapable of providing with the neceſſary expedition. 
The revolt therefore, daily gathered ſtrength, till it 
at laſt became incapable of remedy. Theſe troubles 
gave birth to the Parthian empire. 

(r) The cauſe of theſe com mot ions proceeded from 
Agathocles, governor of the Parthian dominions ſor 


(e) A. M. 3747. Ant. J. C. 285. Strab. I. 17. p- 789. Hieron, in 
Daniel. (y) A. M. 3750. Ant. J. C. 254. Plut. in Arato, p. 103 f. 

2) A. M. 3754. Ant. J. C. 250.  (r; Arrian. in Parth. apud Phot., 
Cod. 58. Syncell. p. 284. Juſtin. I. 41. c. 4. Strab. I. 11. p. 55. 
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Antiochus. This officer attempted to offer ne 
to a youth of the country, whoſe name was T iridates ; 

upon which Arſaces, the brother of the boy, a perſon 

of low extraction, but great courage and 5 af- 
ſembled ſome of his friends, in order to deliver his 
brother from the brutality intended him. They ac- 
cordingly fell upon the governor, killed him on the 
ſpot, and then fled for ſafety with ſeveral perſons whom 

they had drawn together for their defence againſt the 

purſuit to which ſuch a bold proceeding would inevi- 

tably expoſe them. Their party grew ſo numerous, 

by the negligence of Antiochus, that Arſaces foon found 

himſelf ſtrong enough to drive the Macedonians out of 
that province, and aſſume the government himſelf, 

The Macedonians had always continued maſters of it, 

from the death of Alexander ; firſt, under Eumenes, 

then under Antigonus, next under Seleucus Nicator, 

and laſtly under Antiochus. - 

(s) Much about the ſame time, Theodotus alſo re- 
volted in Bactriana, and from a governor, became 
king of that province; after which he ſubjected the 
thouſand cities it contained, while Antiochus was a- 
muſing himſelf with the Egyptian war ; and ſtrength- 
ened himſelf fo effectually in his new acquiſitions, that 
it became impoſſible to reduce him afterwards. This 
| example was followed by all the other nations in thoſe 
parts, each of whom threw off the yoke at the ſame 

time ; by which means Antiochus loſt all the eaſtern 

provinces of his empire beyond the Tigris. This e- 

vent happened, according to Juſtin, when L. Man- 

Ijus Vulſo, and“ M. Atilius Regulus, were Conſuls at 
Rome ; that is to ſay, the fourteenth year of the firſt 
Punic war. 

(t) The troubles and revolts in the Eaſt, made Ab 
tiochus at laſt defirous to diſengage bimſelf from the 
war with Ptolemy. A treaty of peace was accord- 

[.) Juſtin, & Strab. ibid. (e) A. M. 3755. Ant. J. C. 249. \ 


Hieron. in Dan. x. Polyzn. Strab. I. 8. c. 50. Athen. I. z. p. 45. 
* In all facti be is called C. Atilius. , * 
ingly 
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ingly concluded between them, and the conditions of 
it were, that Antiochus ſhould divorce Laodice, and 
eſpouſe Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy ; that he 
ſhould alſo diſinherit his iſſue by the firſt marriage, 
and ſecure the crown to his children by the ſecond. 
Antiochus, after the ratification of the treaty, repu- 
diated Laodice, though ſhe was his ſiſter by the fa- 
ther's ſide, and had brought him two ſons: Ptolemy 
then embarked at Peluſium, and conducted his daughter 


to Seleucia, a maritime city, near the mouth of the 


Orontes, a river of Syria, Antiochus came thither 
to receive his bride, and the nuptials were ſolemnized 
with great magnificence. Ptolemy had a tender af- 


fection for his daughter, and gave orders to have re- 


gular ſupplies of water from the Nile, tranſmitted to 
her ; believing it better for her health than any other 
water whatever, and therefore he was deſirous ſhe 
ſhould drink none but that. When marriages are 
contracted from no other motives than political views, 
and are founded on ſuch unjuſt conditions, they are 
generally attended with calamitous and fatal events. 
Theſe particulars of the marriage of Antiochus 
with the daughter of Ptolemy were evidently foretold 
by the prophet Daniel. I ſhall here repeat che begin- 
ning of this prophecy, which has already been ex- 
plained elſewhere, that the reader may at once behold 
and admire the prediction of the greateſt events in 
hiſtory, and their literal accompliſhment at the ap- 
inted time. 1 
(u) I will now ſbeio thee the truth, Theſe words 
were ſpoken to Daniel, on the part of God, by the 
man cloathed in linen. Behold, there ſhall land up 
yet three kings in Perſia, namely, Cyrus, who was then 
upon the throne ; his ſon Cambyſes; and Darius, the 
ſons of Hyſtaſpes. And the fourth ſhall be far richer 
than they all and by his ſtrength through his riches, be 
Hall. flir up all againſt the realm of Grecia. The mo- 


() Dan. xi. 2, 
„ march 
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narch here meant was Xerxes, who invaded Greece 

with a very formidable army. 

( &) And a mighty king ſhall land up, that ſhall rule 
with great dominion, and do according to his will, In 

this part of the prophecy we may eaſily trace Alex- 
ander the Great, 

0 And when he ſhall p es þ up, his kingdom hall be 
broken, (by his death) and ſhall be divided toward the 
aur winds of heaven ; and not to his poſterity, nor ac- 

cording to his dominion which he ruled : for his kingdim 
Hall be pluckt up, even for others beſide thijz, namely, 
belide the four greater princes, We haye already ſeen 
the vaſt empire of Alexander * parcelled out jnto 
four great kingdoms ; without including thoſe foreign 
princes who founded other kingdoms in Cappadocia, 
Armenia, Bithynia, Heraclea, and on the Boſphorus. 
All this was preſent to Daniel. 

The prophet then proceeds to the "AC of peace, 
and the marriage we have already mentioned, 

(=) The king of the South ſhall be flrong, and one of his 
princes, and he ſhall be ſirang abuve him, and have do- 
minion : his d;minien ſhall be a great dominion. And in 
the end of years they ſhall join themſelves tegether ; fon 
the king's daughter of the "South ſhall come to the king 
of the Narth to make an agreement : but he ſhall not re- 
tain the power of the arm, neither Hall he land, nor 
his arm; but ſhe ſhall be given up, and they that brought 
her, and he that begat ber, and he that He her 
in theſe times. 

It will be neceſſary to Wan that Daniel, in this 
paſſage, and through all the remaining part of the 
chapter before us, confines himſelf to the kings of 
Egypt and Syria, becauſe they were the only princes 
who engaged in wars againſt the people of God. 

(a) The king of the South ſhall be flrong. This king 


eee 3. ( Ver. 4. () Ver. 5, 6. (a) Ver. 5. 


Tum maximum in terris in multa regna, dum ad ſe quiſ- | 


een regnum nomenque, que opes rapiunt lacerantes viri- 
inde morte Alexandri diſtractum bus. Liv. I. 45. n. 9. 
of 
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of the South was Ptolemy, the ſon of Lagus, king of 
gypt ; and the king of the North, was Seleucus Ni- 
cator, king of Syria. And indeed, ſuch was their ex- 
act ſituation with reſpe to Judæa; which has Syria 
to the North, and Egypt to the South. 

According to Daniel, the king of Egypt, who 
firſt reigned in that country after the death of Alex- 
ander, was Ptolemy Soter, whom he calls the king of 
the South, and declares, that he ſhall be ftrong. The 
exactneſs of this character is fully juſtified by what 
we have ſeen in his hiſtory : For he was maſter of“. 
Egypt, Libya, Cyrenaica, Arabia, Palæſtine, Cœ- 
loſyria, and moſt of the maritime provinces of Aſia 
minor; with the iſland of Cyprus; as alſo ſeveral 
iſles in the Ægean ſea, which is now called the Archi- 
pelago; and even ſome cities of Greece, as Sicyon 
and Corinth. | . 

(5) The prophet, after this, mentions another of the 
four ſucceſſors to this empire, whom he calls Princes, 
or Governors. This was Seleucus Nicator, the king e 
the Nerth ; of whom he declares, that he ſhall be more 
powerful than the king of the Scuth, and his dominion 
more extenſrve : for this is the import of the prophet's 
expreſſion, he ſhall be ſtrong above him, and have di- 
ninion. It is eaſy to prove, that his territories were 


of greater extent than thoſe of the king of Egypt; for 


he was maſter. of all the Eaſt, from mount Tau 
to the river Indus; and alſo of ſeveral provinces in 
Aſia minor, between mount Taurus and the Ægean 
ſea; to which he added Thrace and Macedonia, a 
little before his death. _ 

(c) Daniel then informs us, that the daughter of the 
king of the South, came ta the king of the North, and 
mentions the treaty of peace, wiich was concluded on this 
occa ſion between the two kingss | hits evidently points 
out the marriage of Berenice, the daughter of Ptolemy 
king of Egypt, with Antigonus Theos, king of Syria, 
and the peace concluded between them in conſideration 

(5) Dan, chap, xi. ver, 6, (c) Ver. 6. 
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of this alliance; every circumſtance of which exactly 
happened according to the prediction before us. The 
ſequel of this hiſtory will ſhew us the fatal event of 
this marriage, which was alſo foretold by the prophet. 


In the remaining part of the chapter, he relates the 


moſt remarkable events of future times, under theſe 


two races of kings, to the death of Antiochus Epipha- 


nes, the great perſecutor of the Jewiſh nation. I 
ſhall be careful, as theſe events occur in the ſeries of 
this' hiſtory, to apply the prophecy of Daniel to them, 

that the reader may obſerve the exact accompliſhment 
of each prediction. | 


In the mean time, I cannot but acknowledge in this 


place, with admiration, the divinity ſo viſible in the 
ſcriptures, which have related in fo particular a man- 
ner, a variety of ſingular and extraordinary facts, a- 


bove three hundred years before they were tranſacted. 


What an immenſe chain of events, extends from the 
prophecy to the time of its accompliſhment ; by the 
breaking of any ſingle link, the whole would be diſ- 
concerted | With reſpect to the marriage alone, what 
hand, but that of the Almighty, could have con- 
ducted fo many different views, intrigues, and paſ- 
fions, to the ſame point ? What knowledge but this 
could, with ſo much certainty, have foreſeen ſuch a 
number of diſſinct circumſtances, ſubject not only to 
the freedom of will, but even to the irregular im- 
preflions of caprice? And what man but muſt adore 
that ſovereign power which God exerciſes in a ſecret 
certain manner, over kings and princes, whoſe very 
crimes he renders ſubſervient to the execution of his 
ſacred will, and the accompliſhment of his eternal 
decrees ; in which all events, both general and par- 
ticular, have their appointed time and place fixed be- 
yond the poſſibility of failing, even thoſe which de- 
pend the moſt on the choice and liberty of mankind ? 
(4) As Ptolemy was curious, to an uncommon de- 
gree, in the ſtatues, deſigns and pictures, of excellent 
(4) A. M. 3756. Ant. J. C. 284. Liban. orat. 11, 
maſters; 
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maſters ; as he alſo was in books ; he ſaw, during the 
time he continued in Syria, a ſtatue of Diana, in one 
of the temples, which ſuited his taſte exceedingly. 
Antigonus made him a preſent of it, at his requeſt, 
and he carried it into Egypt. Some time after his re- 
turn, Arſinoe was ſeized with an indiſpoſition, and 
dreamt that Diana appeared to her, and acquainted her, 
that Ptolemy was the occaſion of her illneſs, by his 
having taken her ſtatue out of the temple where 1t was 
conſecrated to her divinity. Upon this, the ſtatue was 
ſent back as ſoon as poſſible, to Syria, in order to be 


replaced in the proper temple. It was alſo accompa- 


nied with rich preſents to the goddeſs, and a varie 
of ſacrifices were offered up to appeaſe her diſpleaſure 
but they were not ſucceeded by any favourable effect. 
The queen's diſtemper was ſo far from abating, that 
ſhe died in a ſhort time, and leſt Ptolemy inconſolable 
at her loſs; and more fo, becauſe he imputed her 
death to his own indiſcretion, in removing the ſtatue 
of Diana out of the temple. 

This paſſion for ſtatues, pictures, and other excel- 


lent curioſities of art, may be very commendable in 
a a prince, and other great men, when indulzed to a 


certain degree; but when a perſon abandons himſelf 
to it entirely, it degenerates into a dangerous tempta- 
tion, and frequently prompts him to notorious injuſtice 
and violence. This is evident by what Cicero relates 
of Verres, who practiſed a kind of piracy in Sicily, 
where he was prætor, by ſtripping private houſes and 


_ temples, of all their fineſt and moſt valuable curioſi- 


ties. But though a perſon ſhould have no recourſe to 
fuch baſe extremities, it is ſtill very ſhocking and of- 
fenſive, ſays Cicero, to fay to a perſon of diſtinction, 
worth and fortune, Sell me this picture, or that ſtatue , 


® Superbum eſt & non feren- eſt enim dicere + non es dignus tu, 
dum, dicere prætorem in provincia qui habeas quæ tam bene facta 
homini honeſto, locupleti, ſplendi- ſunt, Meæ dignitatis iſta ſunt. 
do : vende mihi vaſa cœlata. Hee Cic. crat, de ſignis, n. 4%» 
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ſinee it is In effect, declaring, you are unworthy to have 
ſuch an admirable piece in your poſſeſſion ; which ſuits only 
a perſon of my rank and taſte. I mention nothing of 
the enormous expences into which a man is drawn by 
this paſſion ; ſor theſe exquiſite pieces have no price 
but what the deſire of poſſeſſing them ſets upon them, 
and that we know has no bounds. 

Though Arſinoe was older than Ptolemy, and too 
infirm to have any children, when he eſpouſed her ; 
he however retained a conſtant and tender paſhon for 
her to the Jaſt, and rendered all imaginable honours 
to her memory, after her death. He gave her name 
to ſeveral cities which he cauſed to be built, and per- 

ormed a number of other remarkable things, to teſtify 

w well he loved her, 

(e) Nothing could be more extraordinary than the 
deſign he formed of erecting a temple to her, at Alex- 
andria, with a dome riſing above it, the concave part 
of which was to be lined with adamant, in order to 
keep an iron ſtatue of that queen ſuſpended in the air. 
This plan of building was invented by Dinocrates, a 
famous architect in thoſe times ; and the moment he 
propoſed it to Ptolemy, that prince gave orders for 

beginning the work without delay. The experiment, 
however, remained imperfect, for want of ſufficient 
time; for Ptolemy and the architect dying within a 
very ſhort time after this reſolution, the project was 
ntirely diſcontinued, It has long been ſaid, and even 
= tolls, that the body of Mohammed was ſuſpended 
in this manner, in an iron coffin, by a loadſtone fixed 
| in the vaulted roof of the chamber where his corpſe 
was depoſited after his death; but this is a mere vul- 
gar error without the leaſt foundation. 
(f) Ptolemy Philadelphus ſurvived his beloved Ar- 


(e) Plin. I. 34. c. 14. (F) A. M. 3757. Ant. J. C. 247. Athen. 
L 12. p. 10. | 25 

* Etenim, qui modus eſt cu- pretio, niſi libidini feceris. I. 
piditatis, idem eſt æſtimationis. n. 14. i 
Difficile eſt enim finem facere 
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ſinoe but a ſhort time. He was naturally of a ten- 
der conſtitution, and the ſoft manner of life he led, 
contributed to the decay of his health, The infirmi- 
ties of old age, and his aMiction for the loſs of a con- 
ſort whom he loved to adoration, brought upon him 
a languiſhing diſorder, which ended his days, in the 
ſixty-third year of his age, and the thirty-eighth of his 
reign. (g) He left two ſons and a daughter, whom 
he had by his firſt wife Arſinoe, the daughter of Lyſi- 
machus, a different perſon from the laſt mentioned 
queen of that name. His eldeſt ſon, Ptolemy Ever- 
getes, ſucceeded him in the throne ; the fecond bore 
the name of Lyſimachus his grandfather by the mo- 
ther, and was put to death by his brother for engaging 
in a rebellion againſt him. The name of the daughter 
was Berenice, whoſe marriage with Antiochus Theos, 
king of Syria, has already been related. 


SE C T. IX. Character and Qualities of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus 


p TOLE MV Pbiladelphus had certainly great and 
excellent qualities; and yet we cannot propoſe him 
as a perfect model of a good king, becauſe thoſe qualities 
were counter-poiſed by defects altogether as conſider- 
able. He diſhonoured the firſt period of his reign, b 

his reſentment againſt a man of uncommon merit; i 
mean Demetrius Phalereus, becauſe he had given ſome 
advice to his father, contrary to the intereſt of Phila- 
delphus, but entirely conformable to equity and natu- 
ral right. His immenſe riches ſoon drew after them a 
train of luxury and effeminate pleaſures, the uſual 
concomitants of ſuch high fortunes, which contri- 
buted not a little to emaſculate his mind. He was 
not very induſtrious in cultivating the military vertues z 
but we mutt acknowledge, at the ſame time, that a 
remiſſneſs of this nature is not always a misfortune to 


a people, 
He, however, made an 1. ample 3 for 


(g) Canon, Ptolem. Aſtron. 
this 
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the laſt of whom gives him very lofty praiſes in ſome 
of his Idyllia. We have already ſeen his extraordinary 
taſte for books; and it is certain, that he ſpared no 

nce in the augmentation and embelliſhment of the 


library founded by his father, and from whence both 


thoſe princes have derived as much glory, as could 
have redounded to them from the greateſt conqueſts, 
As'Philadelphus had abundance of wit, and his happy 


gehiius had been carefully cultivated by great maſters, 


always retained a peculiar taſte for the ſciences, but 

in ſuch a manner, as ſuited the dignity of a prince; 
as he never ſuffered them to engoſs his whole attention, 
but regulated his propenſity . to thoſe grateful amuſe- 
ments, by prudence and moderation. In order to per- 
petuate this taſte in his dominions, he erected public 
ſchools and academies at Alexandria, where they long 
flouriſhed in great reputation. He loved to converſe 
with men of learning; and as the - greateſt maſters 
in every kind of ſcience were emulous to obtain his 
favour, he extracted from each of them, if I may 
uſe that expreſſion, the lower and quintefcence of the 
ſciences in which they excelled. This is the ineſti- 
mable advantage which princes and great men poſſeſs, 
and happy are they when they know how to uſe the 
rtunity of acquiring, in agreeable converſations, a 
thouſand things, not only curious, but uſeful and im- 


portant, with reſpect to government. 


This intercourſe of Philadelphus with learned men, 
and his care to place the arts in honour, may be con- 
ſidered as the ſource of thoſe meaſures he purſued, 


through the courſe of his long reign, to make com- 


merce flouriſh in his dominions; and in which at- 
tempt no prince ever ſucceeded more effectually than 


himſelf. The greateſt expences, in this particular, 
could never diſcourage him from perſiſting in what 


this neglect, by his love of the arts and ſciences, and 
his generoſity to learned men. The fame of his libera- 
lities invited ſeveral illuſtrious poets to his court, par- 

ticularly Callimachus, Lycophron, and Theocritus; 
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he propoſed to accompliſh. We have already obſerved, 
that he built whole cities, in order to protect and 
facilitate his intended traffic ; that he opened a very 
long canal through deſerts deſtitute of water; and 
maintained a very numerous and compleat navy in 
each of the two ſeas, merely for the defence of his 
merchants. His principal point in view was to ſecure 
to ſtrangers all imaginable ſafety and freedom in his 
ports, without any impoſitions on trade, or the leaſt 
intention of turning it from its proper channel, in 
order to make it ſubſervient to his own particular in- 
tereſt; as he was perſuaded, that commerce was like 
ſome ſprings, that ſoon ceaſe to low, when diverted 
from their natural courſe. i 

© Theſe were views worthy of a great prince, and a 
conſummate politic ian, and their laſting effects were 
infinitely beneficial to his kingdom. They have even 
continued to our days, ſtrengthened by the principles 
of their firſt eſtabliſhment, after a duration of above 


two thouſand years ; opening a perpetual flow of new 


riches, and new commodities of every kind into all 
nations ; drawing continually from them, a return of 
voluntary contributions; uniting the Eaſt and Weſt 
by the mutual ſupply of their reſpective wants; and 
eſtabliſhing on this baſis a commerce that has con- 
ſtantly ſupported itſelf from age to age without inter- 
ruption. Thoſe great conquerors and celebrated he- 
roes, whoſe merit has been ſo highly extolled, not to 
mention the ravages and deſolation they have occa- 


ſioned to mankind, have ſcarce left behind them any 


traces of the conqueſts and acquiſitions they have made 
for aggrandizing their empires; or at leaſt thoſe traces 
have not been durable, and the revolutions to which 
the moſt potent ſtates are obnoxious, diveſt them of 
their conqueſts in a ſhort time, and tranefer them to 
others. On the contrary, the commerce of Egypt 
eſtabliſhed thus by Philadelphus, inſtead of being 
ſhaken by time, has rather increaſed through a long 


lucceſſion of ages, and became daily more uſeful and 


indiſpenſable 
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indiſpenſable to all nations. So that when we trace 
it up to its ſource, we ſhall be ſenſible that this prince 
ought to be conſidered not only as the benefactor of 
Egypt, but of all mankind in general, to the lateſt 
poſterity. _ | : | 
What we have already obſerved in the hiſtory of 
Philadelphus, with reſpect to the inclination of the 
neighbouring people to tranſplant themſelves in crouds (h) 
into Egypt, preferring a reſidence in a foreign land a 
to the natural affection of mankind for their native his 
ſoil, is another glorious panegyric on this prince; La 
as the moſt eſſential duty of kings, and the moſt vat 
grateful pleaſure they can poſſibly enjoy, amidſt the wa 


ſplendors of a throne, is to gain the love of mankind, ind 

and to make their government deſirable. Ptolemy age 

was ſenſible, as an able politician, that the only ſure ſec 
expedient for extending his deminions, without any diſ 

act of violence, was to multiply his ſubjects, and at- WI 

tach them to his government, by their intereft and in- mi 
elination; to cauſe the land to be cultivated in a better an 
manner; to make arts and manufactures flouriſn; and tio 

to augment, by a thouſand judicious meaſures, the pi 
power of a prince and his kingdom, whoſe real w] 
ſtrength conſiſts in the multitude of his ſubjects. the 

- | #7 | 47 ha 
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| HE third article comprehends the hiſtory of © 
| I twenty- five years, including the reign of Ptolemy _ 

| Evergetes. | G 
\ | Scr. I. Antiochus Theos is poiſoned by his queen Laodice, th 
| who cauſes Seleucus Callinicus to be declared king, ed 
dM She alſo deſtroys Berenice and her ſon. Ptolemy Ever- ye 
dM *  getes, avenges their death, by that of Laodice, and tic 
x ſerzes part of Aſia. Antiochus Hierax, and Seleucus pr 
e brother, unite againſt Piolemy. The death of CC 


| Antigenus Gonatas, king of Macedonia, He is ſuc- 
mM . ceeded by his ſon Demetrius. The war between the =. 
| two brothers, Antiochus and Seleucus, The death of 


Eumenes, 


£ 


e 
e 

f 

t 

f 
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_ Fumenes, king of Pergamus. Attalus ſucceeds him, 

 The-e/tabliſhment of the Parthian empire by Arſaces. 
Antiechus is ſlain by robbers. Seleucus is taken priſo- 

ner by the Parthians, Credit of Foſeph, the nephew 

/ Onias, with Ptolemy. The death of Demetrius, 

Ling of Macedonia, Antigonus ſeizes the throne of 
that prince. The death of Seleucus. 


(h) A S ſoon as Antiochus Theos had received intel- 

| ligence of the death of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
his father-in-law, he divorced Berenice, and recalled 
Laodice and her children. This lady, who knew the 
variable diſpoſition and inconſtancy of Antiochus, and 
was apprehenſive that the ſame levity of mind would 
induce him to ſupplant her, by receiving Berenice 
again, reſolved to improve the preſent opportunity to 
ſecure the crown for her ſon. Her own children were 
diſinherited by the treaty made with Ptolemy ; by 
which it was alſo ſtipulated, that the iſſue Berenice 
might have by Antiochus, ſhould fucceed to the throne, - 
and ſhe then had a ſon, Laodice therefore cauſed An- 
tiochus to be poiſoned ; and when ſhe ſaw. him ex- 
piring, ſhe placed in his bed a perſon named Artemon, 
who very much reſembled him both in his features and 
the tone of his voice. He was there to act the part ſhe 
had occaſion for, and acquitted himſelf with great 
dexterity ; taking great care in the few viſits that 
were rendered him, to recommend his dear Laodice 
and her children to the lords and people. In his name 
were iſſued orders, by which his eldeſt fon Seleucus 
Callinicus was appointed his ſucceſſor. His death was 
then declared, upon which Seleucus peaceably aſcend- 
ed the throne, and enjoyed it for the fpace of twenty 
years. It appears by the ſequel, that his brother An- 
tiochus, ſirnamed Hierax, had the government of the 
provinces of Aſia minor, where he commanded a very 
conſiderable body of troops. 


- (5) A. M. 3758. Ant. J. C. 246. Hieron. in Daniel, Plin. I. 7. 
c. 12, Val, Max. I. 9. C. 14, Solin, c. 1. Juſtin. I, 27. C. I. ; 
Laodice, 


| 
| 
| 
; 
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Laodice, not believing herſelf ſaſe, as long as Bere- 
nice and her ſon lived, concerted meaſures with Se- 
leucus to deſtroy them alſo; but that princeſs being 
informed of their deſign, eſcaped the danger for ſome 


time by retiring with her ſon to Daphne, where ſhe 


ſhut herſelf up in the aſylum built by Seleucus Nicator : 


but being at laſt betrayed by the perfidy of thoſe who 


beſieged her there by the order of Laodice ; firſt her 
ſon, and then herſelf with all the Egyptians who had 
accompanied her to that retreat, were murdered in the 
blackeſt and moſt inhuman manner. 

This event was an exact accompliſhment of what 
the prophet Daniel had foretold, with relation to this 
marriage, (i) The king's daughter of the South ſhall 
come to the king of the North to make an agreement : but 
be Hall not retain the power of the arm, neither. ſhall hz 


and, nor his arm; but /he ſhall be given up, and they 


that brought her, and he that begat her, and he that 


Strengthened her in theſe times. I am not ſurprized that 


Porphyry, who was a profeſſed enemy to chriſtianity, 
ſhould repreſent theſe prophecies. of Daniel, as predic- 
tions made after the ſeveral events to which they re- 
fer. ; for could they poſſibly be clearer, if he had even 
been a ſpectator of the facts he foretold ? 
What probability was there that Egypt and Syria, 
which in the time of Daniel conſtituted part of the 
Babylonian empire, as tributary provinces, ſhould 


each of them be governed by kings who originally 
. ſprung from Greece? And yet the prophet ſaw them 


eſtabliſhed in thoſe dominions above three hundred years 
before that happened. He beheld theſe two kings in a 
ſtate of war, and ſaw them afterward reconciled by a 
treaty of peace ratified by a marriage. He alſo ob- 
ſerved, that it was the king of Egypt, and not the 
king of Syria, who cemented the union. between them 
by the gift of his daughter. He ſaw her conducted 


from Egypt to Syria in a pompous. and magnificent 


manner; but was ſenſible that 


this event would be 
(7) Dan, xi, 6. | 


ſucceeded 


/ 
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* Bf ſucceeded by a ftrange cataſtrophe. In a word, he 
diſcovered that the iſſue of this princeſs, notw ithſtand- 
8 ing all the expreſs precautions in the treaty for ſecuring 
e their ſucceſſion to the crown, in excluſion of the chil- 
© gdren by a former marriage, were ſo far from aſcend- 
ing the throne, that they were entirely exterminated; 
and that the new queen herſelf was delivered up to her 
rival, who cauſed her to be deſtroyed, with all the of- 
ficers who conducted her out of Egypt into Syria, and 
till then had been her ſtrength and ſupport. Great 
c God! how worthy are thy oracles to be believed and 
« reverenced!”” Te/timonia tua credibilia ſacta ſunt 
mms. 

Whilſt Berenice was beſieged and blocked up in 
Daphne, the cities of Aſia minor, who had received 
intelligence of her treatment, were touched with com- 
paſſion at her misfortune : In confequence of which 
they formed a confederacy, and ſent a body of troops 

to Antioch for her relief. Her brother Ptolemy Ever- 

getes was alſo as expeditious 'as poſſible to advance thi- 
ther with a formidable army ; but the unhappy Bere- 
nice and her children were dead before any of theſe 
auxiliary troops could arrive at the place where the 
ſiege had been carried on againſt her. When they 
therefore ſaw that all their endeavours to ſave the queen 
and her children were rendered ineffectual, they im- 
mediately determined to revenge her death in a remar- 
kable manner. The troops of Aſia joined thoſe of 
Egypt, and Ptolemy who commanded them, was as' 
ſucceſsful as he could deſire in the ſatisfaction of his 
juſt reſentment. The criminal proceeding of Lao- 
dice, and of the king her ſon, who had made himſelf 
an accomplice in her barbarity, ſoon alienated the af- 
ſection of the people from them; and Ptolemy not 
only cauſed Laodice to ſuffer death, but made -himſelf 
maſter of all Syria and Cilicia ; after which he paſſed 
the Euphrates, and conquered all the country as far 
as Babylon and the Tigris: and if the progreſs of his 
| arms had not been interrupted by a ſedition which 25 
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liged him to return to Egypt, he would certainly have 
ſubdued all the provinces of the Syrian empire. He 
however left Antiochus, one of his general, to go- 
vern the provinces he had gained on this ſide of mount 
Taurus; and Xantippus was entruſted with thoſe that 
lay beyond it: Ptolemy then marched back to Egypt, 
loaded with the ſpoils he had acquired by his con- 
ueſts. 20 
: This prince carried off forty thouſand “ talents of 
filver, with a prodigious quantity of gold and filver 


veſſels, and two thouſand five hundred ſtatues, part of 


which were thoſe Egyptian idols, that Cambyſes, af. 


ter his conqueſt of this kingdom, had ſent into Perſia, 


Ptolemy gained the hearts of his ſubjects by replacing 
thoſe idols in their antient temples, when. he returned 
from this expedition : For the Egyptians, who were 
more devoted to their ſuperſtitious idolatry than all the 
reſt of mankind, thought they could not ſufficiently 
expreſs their veneration and gratitude to a king, who 
had reſtored their gods to them in ſuch a manner, 
Ptolemy derived from this action the title of Everge- 
tes, which ſignifies a Benefactor, and is infinitely pre- 
ferable to all appellations which conquerors have aſ- 
ſumed from a falſe idea of glory. An epithet of this 
nature is the true characteriſtic of kings, whoſe ſolid 
greatneſs conſiſts in the inclination and ability to im- 
prove the welfare of their ſubjects; and it were to be 
wiſhed, that Ptolemy had merited this title by actions 
more worthy of it. | . 

All this was alſo accompliſhed exactly as the prophet 
Daniel had foretold, and we need only cite the text, 
to prove what we advance. (+) But out of a branch 
of her root, ( intimating the king of the South, who 


was Ptolemy Evergetes, the ſon of Ptolemy. Philadel- 


phus ) all one ſtand up in his eflate, which ſhall come 
with an army, and ſball enter into the fortreſs of the 


Ling of the North, ( Seleucus Callinicus ) and ball deal 


a (* Dan. xi. 79 .. 
* About fix millions fterling, : oft 
| | again 


of 
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againſt them, and ſhall prevail. And ſpall alſo carry 


captives into Egypt, their gods, with their princes, and 
with their precious veſſels f ſilver and of gold, and he 
Il continue more years than the king of the North. $5 
the king of the South ſhall come into his kingdom, and 
ſhall return into his own land; namely, into that of 
Egypt. : 
105 When Ptolemy Evergetes firſt ſet out on this 
expedition, his queen Berenice, who tenderly loved 
him, being apprehenſive of the dangers to which he 
would be expoſed in the war, made a vow to conſe- 
crate her hair, if he ſhould happen to return in ſafety. 
This was undoubtedly a ſacrifice of the ornament ſhe 
moſt eſteemed ; and when ſhe at laſt ſaw him return 
with ſo much glory, the accompliſhment of . her pro- 
miſe was her immediate care, in order to which ſhe 
cauſed her hair to be cut off, and then dedicated it 
to the gods, in the temple which Ptolemy Philadels 
phus had founded in honour to his beloved Arſinoe on 
Zephyrion, a promontory in Cyprus, under the name 
of the Zephyrian Venus. This conſecrated hair 
being loſt ſoon after, by ſome unknown accident, 
Ptolemy was extremely offended with the prieſts for 
their negligence ; upon which Conon of Samos, an 
artful courtier, and alſo a mathematician, being then 
at Alexandria, took upon him to affirm, that the locks 
of the queen's hair had been conveyed to heaven, and 
he pointed out ſeven ſtars near the lion's tail, which 
till then had never been part of any conſtellation ; de- 


claring, at the ſame time, that thoſe were the 


hair of Berenice. Several other aſtronomers, either to 


| make their courtas well as Conon, or that they might 


not draw upon themſelves the diſpleaſure of Ptolemy, 
gave thoſe ſtars the ſame name, which is ftill uſed to 
this day. Callimachus, who had been at the court of 


Philadelphus, compoſed a ſhort poem on the hair of 


10 Hygini. Poet. Aftron, l. 2. Nonnus in hift, Synag. Catullus 
de coma Beren. 8 8 
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Berenice, which Catullus afterward tranſlated into 
Latin, which verſion is come down to us. e 
(n) Ptolemy, in his return from this expedition, 
paſſed through Jeruſalem, where he offered a great 
number of ſacrifices to the God of Iſrael, in order to 
render homage to him, for the victories he had obtained 
over the king of Syria; by which action he evident) 
diſcovered his preference of the true God to all the 
idols of Egypt. Perhaps the prophecies of Daniel 
were ſhewn to that prince, and he might conclude, 
from what they contained, that all his conqueſts and 
ſucceſſes were owing to that God who had cauſed the 
to be foretold ſo exactly by his prophets. . 
| (#) Seleucus had been detained for ſome time in his 
kingdom by the apprehenſion of domeſtic troubles; 
but when he received intelligence that Ptolemy was re- 
turning to Egypt, he ſet fail with a conſiderable fleet, 
to reduce the revolted cities. His enterprize was how- 
ever ineffectual, for as ſoon as he advanced into the 
open ſea, his whole navy was deſtroyed by a violent 
tempeſt ; as if heaven itſelf, ſays * Juſtin, had made 
the winds and waves the miniſters of his vengeance on 
this parricide. Seleucus and ſome of his attendants 
were almoſt the only perſons who were ſaved, and it 
was with great difficulty that they eſcaped naked from 
the wreck. But this dreadful ftroke, which ſeemed 
intended to overwhelm him, contributed, on the con- 
trary, to the re-eſtabliſhment of his affairs. The cities 
of Aſia which had revolted, through the horror they 
conceived againſt him, after the murder of Berenice 
and her children, no ſooner received intelligence of the 
great loſs he had now ſuſtained, than they imagined 
him ſufficiently puniſhed, and as their hatred was 
then changed into compaſſion, they all declared for 
him anew. ED, | 
No * 
* Velutdiis ipſis parricidium vindicantibus, 
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(e) This unexpected change having reinſtated him 
in the greateſt part of his dominions, he was induſtri- 
ous to raiſe another army to recover the reſt, This ef- 
fort, however, proved as unſucceſsful as the former; 
his army was defeated by the forces of Ptolemy, who 
cut off the greateſt part of his troops. He ſaved him- 
ſelf at Antioch, with the ſmall number of men who 
were left him when he eſcaped from the ſhipwreck at 
ſea: as if ſays a certain hiſtorian, he had recovered 
his former power only to loſe it a ſecond time with 
the greater mortification, by a fatal viciſſitude of for- 
tune *. 

After this ſecond fruſtration of his affairs, the cities 
of Smyrna and Magneſia, in Aſia minor, were induced 
by mere affection to Seleucus, to form a confederacy in 
his favour, by which they mutually ſtipulated to ſup- 
port him. They were greatly attached to his family, 
from whom they undoubtedly had received many ex- 
traordinary favours : They had even rendered divine 
honours to his father, Antiochus Theos, and alſo to 


| Stratonice, the mother of this latter. Callinicus re- 


tained a grateful remembrance of the regard theſe cities 


| had teſtified for his intereſt, and afterwards granted 


them ſeveral advantageous privileges. They cauſed the 
treaty we have mentioned to be engraven on a large co- 
lumn of marble, which ſtill ſubſiſts, and is now in 


the area before the theatre at Oxford, This column 


was brought out of Aſia by Thomas Earl of Arun- 
del, at the beginning of the reign of Charles the Firſt, 
and, with ſeveral other antique marbles, was preſented 
to the univerſity of Oxford by his grandſon, Henry 
Duke of Norfolk, in the reign of Charles the Second. 
All the learned world ought to think themſelves in- 
debted to noblemen who are emulous to adorn and en- 
rich univerſities in ſuch a generous manner; and I 


(e A. M. 3760. Ant. J. C. 244. 


V Quaſi ad ludibrĩum tantim fortunæ natus eſſet, nec propter aliud 
opes regni recepiſſet, quam ut amitteret, Juſtin. 


wiſh 
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wiſh the ſame: zeal had been ever teſtified for that of 
Paris, the mother of all the reſt, and whoſe antiquity 
and reputation, in conjunction with the abilities of 
her profeſſors, and her attachment to the ſacred per- 
ſons of kings, have rendered her worthy of being fa- 
voured in a peculiar manner by princes and great men, 
The eſtabliſhment of a library in this illuſtrious ſemi- 
nary, would be an immortal honour to the perſon who 
ſhould lay the foundation of ſuch a work. 5 
Seleucus, in the extremities to which he was reduced, 
had made application to his brother Antiochus, whom 
he promiſed to inveſt with the ſovereignty of the pro- 
vinces of Aſia minor, provided he would join him 
with his troops, and act in concert with him. The 
young prince was then at the bead of an army in 
thoſe provinces; and though he was but fourteen 
years of age *, yet, as he had all the ambition and 
malignity of mind that appear in men of an advanced 
age, he immediately accepted the offers made him, 
and advanced in queſt of his brother, not with any 
intention to ſecure him the enjoy ment of his domini- 
ons, but to ſeize them for himſelf. His avidity was ſo 
great, and he was always ſo ready to ſeize for himſelf 
whatever came in his way, without the leaſt regard to 
juſtice, that he acquired the firname of + Hierax, 
which ſignifies a bird that preys on all things he finds, 
and thinks every thing good, upon which he Jays his 
talons. i in? | 

(g) When Ptolemy received intelligence that Antio- 
chus was preparing to act in concert with Seleucus, a- 
gainſt him, he reconciled himſelf with the latter, and 
concluded a truce. with him for ten years, that he 


Antiochus, cùm eſſet annos tam virilemque ſumit audaciam. 


quatuordecim natus, ſupra ætatem 
regni avidus, occalionem non tam 
pio animo, quam ofierebatur, ar- 
_ rjpuit : ſed, latronis more, totum 
fratri eripere cupiens, puer ſcelera · 


1 


Unde Hierax eſt cognominatus: 


quia, non hominis ſed accipitris 
ritu, in alienis eripiendis vitam ſec- 
taretur. Juſtin. 

T A utes 


might 
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might not have both thoſe princes for his enemies at th 
fame time. | 

(7 Antigonus Gonatas died much about this peri- 
od, at the age of eighty, or eighty-three years; after 
he had reigned thirty-four years in Macedonia, and 
forty-ſour in Greece. He was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Demetrius, who reigned ten years, and made himſelf 
maſter of Cyrenaica and all Libya. (s) Demetrius 
firſt married ba ſiſter of Antiochus Hierax ; but Olym- 
pias, the daughter of Pyrrhus king of Epirus, engine 
him, after the death of her huſband Alexander, who' 
was likewiſe her brother, to eſpouſe her daughter 
Phthia. The firſt wife being unable to ſupport this 
injurious proceeding, retired to her brother Antiochus, 
and earneſtly preſſed him to declare war againſt her 


faithleſs huſband : but his attention was then taken uy 


with other views and employments. 

This prince ſtill continued his military preparations, 
as if he deſigned to aflift his brother, in purſuance of 
the treaty between them * ; but his real intention was 


to dethrone him, and he nem the virulent diſpo- 


ſition of an enemy under the name of a brother. Se- 
leucus penetrated his ſcheme, and immediately paſſed 
mount Taurus, in order to check his progreſs, (t) An- 


tiochus founded his pretext on the promiſe which had 


been made him of the ſovereignty of the provinces of 
Aſia minor, as a compenſation for aſſiſting his brother 
againſt Ptolemy; but Seleucus, who then ſaw himſelf 
diſengaged from that war without the aid of his bro- 


ther, did not conceive himſelf obliged to perform that 
promiſe. 


Antiochus reſolving to perſiſt in his preten- 
ſions, and Seleucus refuſing to allow them; it be- 
came neceſſary to decide the difference by arms. A 
battle was accordingly fought near Ancyra, in Gala- 
tia, wherein Seleucus was defeated, and eſcaped wo 


(r) A. M. 3762. Ant. J. C. 242. 
p. 131. Juſtin. I. 28. c. 1. 


# Pro auxilio bellum, pro fratre hoſtem, imploratus exhibuit, 
Vor. VII. P 


(t) Juſtin. 1, 27. c. 2, 


the 


(t) Polyb. l. 2. 


of g 
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the utmoſt difficulty from the enemy. Antiochus wa? 
alſo expoſed to great dangers, notwithſtanding his vic- 
tory, The troops on whoſe valour he chiefly: relied, 
were a body of Gauls whom he had taken into his 


pay, and they were undoubtedly ſome of thoſe who 
had ſettled in Galatia, Theſe traitors, upon a con- 


fuſed. report that Seleucus had been killed in the action, 
bad formed a reſolution to deſtroy Antiochus, per- 
ſuading themſelves that they ſhould be abſolute maſters 
of Aſia, aſter the death of thoſe two princes. Antio- 
chus therefore was obliged, for his own preſervation, 
to diſtribute all the money of the army amongſt them. 
(u) Eumenes, prince of Pergamus, being deſirous 
of improving this con juncture, advanced with all his 
forces againſt; Antiochus and the Gauls, in full expec- 
tation to ruin them both in conſequence of their di- 
viſion. The imminent danger, to which Antiochus 
was then reduced, obliged him to make a new treaty 
with the Gauls, wherein he ſtipulated to renounce 
the title of their maſter, which he had before aſſumed, 
for that of their ally); and he alſo entered into a 
league offenſive and defenſive with that people. This 


treaty, however, did not prevent Eumenes from at- 
them; and as he came upon upon them in 


tacking 
ſuch a ſudden and unexpected manner as did not allow 
them any time to reeover after their fatigues, or to 
furniſh 
victory over them which coſt him but little, and laid 
all Afia minor open to him. | 

(x) Eumenes, upon this fortunate event, aband 
himſelf to intemperance and exceſs at his table, and 
died after a reign of twenty years. As he left. no 
children, he was ſucceeded by Attalus, his couſin ger- 
man, who was the ſon of Attalus, his father's younger 
brother. This prince was wiſe and valiant, and per- 
fectly qualified to preſerve the conqueſts that he inhe- 

() Juſtin. I. 27. c. 3. (*) A. M. 3763. Ant. J. C. 


241. Athen. 1, 10, p. 445, Strab. I. 13. p. 624. Valer. Excerpt. 
A | 


rited, 


mſelves with new recruits, he obtained a 
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rited. He entirely reduced the Gauls, and then eſla- 
bliſhed himſelf ſo effectually in his dominions, that he 
took upon himſelf the title of king ; for though his 
predeceſſors had enjoyed all the power, they had ne- 
ver ventured to aſſume the ſtile, of ſovereigns. Atta- 
lus therefore was the firſt of his houſe who took it up- 
on him, and tranſmitted it, with his dominions, to 
his poſterity, who enjoyed it to the third generation. 
. Whilſt Eumenes, and after him Attalus, were 
ſeizing the provinces of the Syrian empire in the weſt, 
Theodotus and Arſaces were proceeding by their ex- 
ample in the eaſt. (y) The latter hearing that Se- 
leucus had been ſlain in the battle of Ancyra, turned 
his arms againſt Hyrcania, and annexed it to Parthia, 
which he had diſmembered from the empire. He 
then erected theſe two provinces into a kingdom, 
which in proceſs of time became very formidable to 
the empire of the Romans. 
after, Arſaces made a league offenſive and defenſive 
with his ſon, who bore the ſame name, and ſucceed- 
ed his father in Bactria; and they mutually ſupported 
themſelves in their dominions by this union. The two 
brothers, notwithſtanding theſe tranſactions, continued 
the war againſt each other, with the moſt implacable 
warmth, not conſidering that while they contended 
with each other for the empire their father had left 
them, the whole would be gradually wreſted from them 
by their common enemies. | 

The treaſure and forces of Antiochus being ex- 
| hauſted by the ſeveral overthrows and loſſes he had 
ſuſtained, he was obliged to wander from one retreat 
to another, with the ſhattered remains of his party, 
till he was at laſt entirely driven out of Meſopotamia : 
(z) Finding therefore that there was no place in all the 
empire of Syria, where he could poſſibly continue in 
ſafety, he retired for refuge to Ariarathes king of Cap- 
padocia, whoſe daughter he had eſpouſed. Ariarathes, 
notwithſtanding this alliance, was ſoon weary of en- 


(3) Juſtin, J. 41. C. Pry | (z) A, M. 3774 Ant. J. C. 230. 
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tertaining a ſon-in-law who became a burden to him; 
for which reaſon he determined to deftroy him. An- 
tiochus being informed of his deſign, avoided the dan- 
ger by a ſpeedy retreat into Egypt ; where he rather 
choſe to deliver himſelf up to the power of Ptolemy, 
the profeſſed enemy of his heuſe, than to truſt a bro- 
ther whom he had ſo highly offended. He however 
had reaſon to repent of this proceeding, for immedi- 
ately after his arrival in Egypt, Ptolemy cauſed him 
to be ſeized and impriſoned ; (a) he alſo placed a 
ſtrong guard over him, and detained him ſeveral years 
in that confinement, till at laſt he found means to eſ- 
cape by the aſſiſtance of a courteſan; but as he was 
qutting that kingdom he had the misfortune to be aſ- 


ſaſſinated by a band of robbers. T 
() Ptolemy in the mean time devoted the ſweets of 


peace to the cultivation of the ſciences in his dominions, 
and the enlargement of his father's library at Alexan- 
dria with all forts of books: but as a proper collection 
could not well be made without an able librarian, to 
whoſe care it would be likewiſe neceſſary to conſign 
them ; (c) Evergetes, upon the death of Zenodotus, 
who had exerciſed that function from the time of Pto- 
lemy Soter the grandfather of that prince, ſent to 
Athens for Eratoſthenes the Cyrenian, who was then in 
great reputation, and had been educated by Callima- 
chus, a native of the ſame country. (4) He was a 
man of univerſal learning, but none of his works have 
been tranſmitted to us, except his catalogue of the 
kings of "Thebes in Egypt, with the years of their 
reſpective reigns, from Menes, or Miſraim, who firſt 
peopled Egypt after the deluge, to the Trojan war. 
This catalogue contains a ſucceſſion of thirty- eight 
kings, and is ſtil! to be ſeen in Syncellus. 
(e) When Seleucus ſaw himſelf extricated from the 


(a) A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. (5, A. M. 3765. 
Ant. J. C. 239. (e) Suid. in voce, Zwader©>. d) Id. 
in voce. Are? & Era rec Nins. (e) A. M. 3786 
Ant. J. C. 236. 
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troubles his brother had occaſioned, his firſt cares were 
employed in the re eſtabliſnment of order and tranquil- 
lity in the dominions he poſſeſſed ; and when he had 
accompliſhed this, he turned his thoughts to the re- 
duction of the oriental provinces which had revolted 
from him. This laſt attempt however was not attend- 
ed with ſucceſs; for Arſaces had been allowed too 
much time to ſtrengthen himſelf in his uſurpation. Se- 
leucus therefore, after many ineffectual endeavours to 
recover thoſe territories, was obliged to diſcontinue his 
enterprize in a diſhonourable manner. He perhaps 
might have ſucceeded better in time, if new commo- 
tions which had been excited in his dominions during 
his abſence, had not compelled him to make a ſpeedy 
return, in order to ſuppreſs them. This furniſhed 
Arſaces with a new opportunity of eſtabliſhing his 
power ſo effeQually, that all future efforts were inca- 
pable of reducing it. 

(f) Seleucus, however, made a new attempt, as ſoon 
as his affairs would admit; but this ſecond expedition 
proved more unfortunate than the firſt ; for he was 
not only defeated, but taken priſoner by Arſaces, in a 
grout battle. The Parthians celebrated, for many 
ucceeding years, the anniverſary of this victory, 
which they conſidered as the firſt day of their liberty, 
though in reality it was the firſt ZEra of their ſlavery ; 
for the world never produced greater tyrants than thoſe 
Parthian kings to whom they were ſubjected. The 
Macedonian yoke would have been much more ſup- 
portable than their oppreſſive government, if they had 
perſevered to ſubmit to it. Arſaces now began to aſ- 
ſume the title of King, and firmly eſtabliſhed this 
empire of the Eaſt, which in proceſs of time counter- 
poiſed the Roman power, and became a barrier, which 
all the armies of that people were incapable of forcing. 
All the kings who ſucceeded Arſaces made it an indiſ- 
penſable law, and counted it an honour to be called 
by his name; in the ſame manner as the kings of 
(J) A. M. 3774. Ant. J. C. 230. Juſtin. 1,41, c. 4 & 5. 
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Egypt retained that of Ptolemy, as long as the race 
of Ptolemy Soter governed that kingdom. Arfſaces 
raiſed himſelf to a throne from the loweſt condition 
of life, and became as memorable among the Parthi- 
ans, as Cyrus had been among the Perſians, or Alex- 
ander among the Macedonians, or Romulus among 
the Romans *® This verifies that paſſage in holy 


ſcripture, which declares, (g) That the Met High ruleth 


in the kingdom of men, and giveth it to whomſaever he 
will, and ſetteth up over it the baſeſt of men. 

() Onias, the ſovereign pontiff of the Jews, had 
neglected to fend Ptolemy the uſual tribute of twenty 
talents, which his predeceſſors had always paid to the 
kings of Egypt, as a teſtimonial of the homage they 
rendered to that crown. The king ſent Athenion, 
one of his courtiers, to Jeruſalem, to demand the 
payment of the arrears, which then amounted to a 

reat ſum ; and to threaten the Jews, in cafe of re- 
fuſal, with a body of troops who ſhould be commiſ- 
ſioned to expel them from their country, and divide 
it among themſelves, The alarm was very great at 


Jeruſalem on this occaſion, and it was thought necef- 


fary to ſend a deputation to the king, in the perſon of 
Joſeph, the nephew of Onias, who, though in the 
prime of his youth, was univerſally eſteemed for his 
prudence, probity, and juſtice. Athenion, during 
his continuance at Jeruſalem, had conceived a great 
regard for his character, and as he ſet out for Egypt 
before him, he promiſed to render him all the good 
offices in his power with the king. Joſeph followed 
him in a ſhort time, and on his way met with ſeveral 
conſiderable perſons of Cœloſyria and Paleſtine, who 
were alſo going to Egypt, with an intention to offer 
terms for farming the great revenues of thoſe provinces, 


(z) Dan. iv. 179 (=) A. M. 3577. Ant. J. C. 233. Joſeph. 
Antiq. 1. 12. c. 3 & 4. 

* Arſaces, quzfito fimu} cow Perſis Cyrus, Macedonibus Alex- 
Kitutoque regno, non minis me- ander, Romanis Romulus, Jin. 
morabilis Parthis | fuit, ] quam + 1 A 
25 41 : 


As the equipage of Joſeph was far from being ſo mag- 
nificent as theirs, they treated him with little reſpect, 
and conſidered him as a perſon of no great capacity. 
_ Fofeph concealed his diſſatisfaction at their behaviour, 
but drew from 'the converſation that paſſed between 
them all the circumſtances he could defire, with rela- 
tion to the affair that brought them 'to court; and 
without ſeeming to have any particular view in the 
curioſity he expreſſed, e; | 

When they arrived at Alexandria, they were in- 
formed that the king had taken a progreſs to Memphis, 
and Joſeph was the only perſon among them, who 
ſet out from thence, in order to wait upon that mo- 
narch, without loſing a moment's time. He had the 


good fortune to meet him, as he was returning from 


Memphis, with the queen and Athenion in his cha- 
riot. The king, who had received impreſſions in his 
favour from Athenion, was extremely delighted at his 
preſence, and invited him into his chariot, Joſeph, 
to excuſe his uncle, repreſented the infirmities of his 
great age, and the natural tardineſs of his diſpoſition, 
in ſuch an engaging manner as ſatisfied Ptolemy, aud 
created in him an extraordinary eſteem for the advo- 
cate who had ſo effectually pleaded the cauſe of that 
ntiff, He alſo ordered him an apartment in the 
royal palace of Alexandria, and allowed him a place at 
his table. | 
When the appointed day came for purchaſing by 
auction, the privilege of farming the revenues of the 
rovinces, the companions of Joſeph in his journey ta 
gypt, offered no more than eight thouſand talents for 
the provinces of -Cceloſyria, Phoenicia, Judza, and 
Samaria. Upon which Joſeph, who had diſcovered, 
in the converſation that paſſed between them in his 
preſence, that this purchaſe was worth double the ſum 
they offered, reproached them for depretiating the 
king's revenues in that manner, and offered twice as 
much as they had done. Ptolemy was well ſatisfied to 


ſee his revenues ſo conſiderably increaſed ; but being 
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apprehenſive that the perſon who proffered ſo large a 
ſum, would be in no condition 'to pay it, he asked 
Joſeph what ſcurity he would give him for the per- 
formance of his agreement? The Jewiſh deputy re- 
plied with a calm air, that he had ſuch perſons to of- 
fer for his ſecurity on that occaſion, as he was certain 


his majeſty. could have no objections to. Upon 


being ordered to mention them, he named the king 
and queen themſelves, and added, that they would be 
his ſecurities to each other. The king could not 
avoid ſmiling at this little pleaſantry, which put him 
into ſo good an humour, that he allowed him to farm 
the. revenues without any other ſecurity than his ver- 
bal promiſe for payment. Joſeph acted in that ſtation 
for the ſpace of ten years, to the mutual ſatis faction of 


the court and provinces, His rich competitors who 


had farmed thoſe revenues before, returned home in the 
utmoſt confuſion, and had reaſon to be ſenſible, that 
a magnificent equipage is a very inconſiderable indica- 
tion of merit. | | | 

li) King Demetrius died, about this time, in Ma- 
cedonia, and left a ſon named Philip, in an early ſtate 
of minority ; for which reaſon his guardianſhip was 
conſigned to Antigonus, who having eſpouſed the mo- 


ther of his pupil, aſcended the throne, and reigned 


for the ſpace of twelve years. He was magnificent 


in promiſes, but —_— frugal in performance, 
I 


.#hich occaſioned his being ſirnamed fg wn | 

.-(#) Five or ſix years after this period, Seleucus Cal- 
linicus, who for ſome time had continued in a ftate of 
captivity in Parthia, died in that country by a fall 
from his horſe. Arſaces had always treated him as a 


king during his confinement. His wife was Laodice, 


in A. M. 3772. Ant. J. C. 323. Join. 1, 28. e. 3. Dexipp. 
Porphyr. Euſck, 0 A. Ml 
Juſtin. L 7. c. 3. Athen. p. 153. | 


Di name ſignifies, in ebe promiſes to give, but never gives 


Oreel language, One who will «what be promiſes, 
give, that is to ſay, a perſon tube | 


3778. Ant. J. C. 226. 
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the ſiſter of Andromachus, one of his generals, and 
he had two ſons and a daughter by that marriage. He 
eſpouſed his daughter to Mithridates king of Pontus, 
and conſigned Phrygia to her for her dowry. His 
ſons were Selecus and Antiochus; the former of 
whom, ſirnamed Ceraunus, ſucceeded him in the 
throne, SLE 

We are now arrived at the period wherein the re- 
public of the Achæans begins to appear with luſtre in 
hiſtory, and was in a condition to ſuſtain wars, par- 
ticularly againſt that of the Lacedæmonians. It will 
therefore be neceſlary for me to repreſent the preſent 
ſtate of thoſe two republics, and I ſhall begin with 
that of the Achzans. 


SECT. II. The eſtabliſhment of the republic of the A. 

. cheans. Aratus delivers Sicyom from tyranny, The 
character of that young Grecian, He is enabled, by 
the liberalities of Ptolemy Evergetes, to extinguiſh a ſe- 
dition ready to break out in Sicyon. Takes Corinth 
from Antigonus king of Macedonia, Prevails on the 
cities Megara, Trazene, Epidaurus, and Mega- 
lopolis, to accede to the Achæan league; but is not ſa 
fucceſsful with reſpect to Argos. 


(1) T HE republic of the Achæans was not conſi- 
- + derable at firſt, either for the number of its 
troops, the immenſity of its riches, or the extent of 
its territory, but derived its power from the great re- 

tation it acquired for the virtues of probity, juſtice, 
2 of liberty, and this reputation was very antient. 
The Crotoniats and Sybarites adopted the laws and 
cuſtoms of the Achæans, for the re-cſtabliſhment of 
good order in their cities. The Lacedzmonians and 
Thebans had ſuch an eſteem for their virtue, that they 
choſe them, after the celebrated battle of Leuctra, to 
arbitrate the differences which ſubſiſted between them, 


(1) Polyb, I. 8, zo. 
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The government of this republic was democratical, 
that is to ſay, in the hands of the people. It like- 
wiſe preſerved its liberty to the times of Philip and 
Alexander ; hut under thoſe princes, and in the reigns 


of thoſe who ſucceeded them, it was either in ſubjec- 


tion to the Macedonians, who had made themſelves 


maſters of Greece, or elſe was oppreſſed by cruel 
tyrants. t 


It was compoſed of twelve * cities, all in Pelopon- 


neſus, but together not equal to a ſingle one of conſi- 
derable rank. This republic did not ſignalize herſelf 
immediately by any thing great and remarkable, be- 


cauſe amoneſt all her citizens ſhe produced none of 


any diſtinguiſhed merit. The ſequel will diſcover the 
extraordinary change a ſingle man was capable of in- 
troducing among them, by his great qualities, After 
the death of Alexander, this little ſtate was involved 
in all the calamities inſeparable from diſcord, The 
ſpirit of patriotiſm no longer prevailed among them, 
and each city was ſolely attentive to its particular inte- 
reſt. Their ſtate had- loſt its former ſolidity, becauſe 
they changed their maſter as often as Macedonia be- 
came ſubject to new ſovereigns. They firſt ſubmitted 
to Demetrius; aſter him, to Caſſander; and laſt of 
all to Antigonus Gonatas, who left them in ſubjection 
to tyrants of his own eſtabliſhing, that they might not 
withdraw themſelves from his authority. 

(m) Toward the beginning of the CXXIVth O- 
lympiad, very near the death of Ptolemy Soter, the 
father of Philadelphus, and the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Italy; the republic of the Achæans reſumed 
their former cuſtoms, and renewed their antient con- 
cord. The inhabitants of Patræ and Dy ma laid the 
foundations of this happy change: The tyrants were 
expelled from the cities, which then united, and con- 
ſtituted one body of a republic anew : all affairs were 

(*) A. M. 3724. Ant. J. C. 280. | GE 
_  ®. Theſe tevelve cities were, Patra, Dyma, Pbaræ, Tritæa, Leon- 
trum, Aegira, Pellene, Aegium, Bura, Ceraunia, Olenus, Helice. 
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decided by a public council: the regiſters were commit- 

ted to a common ſecretary: the aſſembly had two 

preſidents, who were nominated by the cities in their 

reſpective turns; but it was ſoon thought adviſeable to 
reduce them to one. 

The good order which reigned in this little republic, 
where freedom and equality, with a love of juſtice 
and the public good, were the fundamental principles 
of their government, drew into their community ſeve- 
ral neighbouring cities, who received their laws, and 
aſſociated themſelves into their privileges. Sicyon was 
one of the firſt that acceded in this manner ; by which 
means Aratus, one of its citizens, had an opportunity 
of acting a very great part, and became very il- 
luſtrious. | 

(2) Sicyon, which had long groaned under the 
yoke of her tyrants, attempted to ſhake it off, by 
placing Clinias, one of her firſt and braveſt citizens at 
her head; and the government already began to flou- 
riſh and aſſume a new form, when Abantidas found 

means to diſconcert this amiable plan, in order to ſeize 
the tyranny into his own hands, Some of his relations 
and friends he expelled from the city, and took. off 
others by death: he alſo ſearched for Aratus, the fon 
of Clinias, who was then but ſeven years of age, in 
order to deſtroy him; but the infant eſcaped, with 
ſome other perſons, amidſt the diſorder that filled the 
houſe when his father was killed, and as he was wan- 
dering about the city in the utmoſt conſternation and 
diſtreſs, he accidentally entered unſeen into a houſe 
which belonged to the tyrant's ſiſter. This lady was 
naturally generous, and as alſo ſhe believed that this de- 
ſtitute infant had taken refuge under her roof, by the 
impulſe of ſome deity, ſhe carefully concealed him; 
and when night came, cauſed him to be ſecretly con- 
veyed to Argos. 
Aratus being thus preſerved from ſo imminent a 
danger, conceived in his ſoul from thenceforth an im- 


(=) Plut. in Arato, p. 10271031. 
| BY placable 
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placable averſion to tyrants, which always increaſed 
with his age. He was educated with the utmoſt 
| 2 by ſome hoſpitable friends of his fathers at 
Argos. | 


The new tyranny in Sicyon had paſſed through ſe- 


veral hands in a ſhort time, when Aratus, who began 
to arrive at a ſtate of manhood, was ſollicitous to deli- 
ver his country entirely from oppreſſion. He was 
greatly reſpected, as well for his birth as his courage, 
which was accompanied with a gravity ſuperior to his 
age, and a ſtrong and clear underſtanding. T heſe qua- 
lities, which were well known at that time, cauſed 
the exiles from Sicyon to caſt their eyes upon him in a 
peculiar manner, and to conſider him as a perſon de- 
ſtined to be their future deliverer; in which conjecture 
they were not deceived. | 
(o) Aratus, who was then in the twentieth year of 
his age, formed a confederacy againſt Nicocles, who 
was tyrant at that time; and though the ſpies he ſent 
to Argos, kept a vigilant eye on his conduct, he pur- 
ſued his meaſures with fo much prudence and ſecrecy, 
that he ſcaled the walls of Sicyon, and entered 
city by night. The tyrant was fortunate enough to 
Necure himſelf a retreat, through ſubterranean paſſages, 
and when the people aſſembled in a tumultuous man- 
ner, without knowing what had been tranſacted, a 
herald cried with a loud voice, that Aratus, the ſon of 
Clinias, invited the citizens to reſume their liberty. Up- 
on which the crowd immediately flocked to the palace 
of the tyrant, and burnt it to aſhes in a few moments; 
but not a ſingle man was killed or wounded on either 
. fide ; the good genius of Aratus not ſuffering an 
action of this nature to be polluted with the blood of 
his citizens ; and in which circumſtance he made his 
joy and triumph conſiſt. He then recalled all thoſe 
_—_ had been baniſhed, to the number of five hun- 


(e) A. M. 3752. : Ant. J. C. 252. 
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Sicyon then began to enjoy ſome repoſe, but Aratus 
was not fully relieved from inquietude and perplexity. 
With reſpect to the ſituation of affairs without, he 
was ſenſible that Antigonus caſt a jealous eye on the 
city, and had meditated expedients for making him- 
ſelf maſter of it, from its having recovered its liberty, 
He beheld the ſeeds of ſedition and diſcord ſown 
within, by thoſe who had been baniſhed, and was 
extremely apprehenſive of their effects. He imagined 
therefore that the ſafeſt and moſt prudent conduct in 
this delicate juncture, would be to unite Sicyon in the 
Achæan league, in which he eaſily ſucceeded ; and 
this was one of the greateſt ſervices he was capable of 
rendering his country. 3 
The power of the Achæans was indeed but incon- 
ſiderable; for, as I have already obſerved, they were 
only maſters of three very ſmall cities. Their country 
was neither good nor rich, and they inhabited a coaſt 
which had neither ports, nor any other maritime ſta- 
tions of ſecurity. But with all this mediocrity and 
ſeeming weakneſs, they of all people made it moſt 
evident, that the forces of the Greeks could be al- 
ways invincible, when under good order and diſci- 
pline, and with a prudent and experienced general at 
the head of them, Thus did thoſe Achæans, (who 
were ſo inconſiderable in compariſon of the antient 
power of Greece) by conſtantly adhering to good 
counſels, and continuing ſtrictly united together, 
without blaſting the merit of their fellow-citizens, 
with the malignant breath of envy; thus I ſay did 
theſe Achæans not only maintain their liberties, amidſt 
ſo many potent cities, and ſuch a number of tyrants ; 
but reſtored freedom and ſafety to moſt of the Grecian 
Alratus, aſter he had engaged his city in the Achæan 
league, entered himſelf among the cavalry, for the 
ſervice of that ſtate, and was not a little eſteemed by 
the generals, for the promptitude and vivacity he dif- 


covered in the execution of their orders: for though 
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he had infinitely contributed to the power and credit 
of the league, by ſtrengthening it with his own re- 
putation, and all the forces of his country, he yet ap- 
peared as ſubmiſſive as the meaneſt ſoldier to the general 
of the Achæans, notwithſtanding the obſcurity of the 
city from whence that officer was ſelected for ſuch an 
employment. This is certainly an excellent example 
for young princes and noblemen, when they ſerve in 
armies, which will teach them to forget their birth on 
thoſe occaſions, and pay an exact ſubmiſſion to the 
orders of their commanders. OE 5 

) The conduct and character of Aratus are un- 
doubtedly worthy of admiration. He was naturally 
polite and obliging; his ſentiments were great and 
noble; and he entirely devoted himſelf to the good of 
the ſtate, without any intereſted views. He was an 
implacable enemy to tyrants, and regulated his friend- 
ſhip and enmity by the public utility. He was quali- 
- fied, in many particulars, to appear at the head of af- 
fairs : his expreſſions in diſcourſe were always proper; 
his thoughts juſt ; and even his ſilence judicious, He 
conducted himſelf with a complacency of temper, in 
all differences that aroſe in any deliberations of mo- 
ment, and had no ſuperior in the happy art of contrac- 
ting friendſhips and alliances. He had a wonderful fa- 
cility in forming enterprizes againft an enemy ; in 
making his deſigns impenetrable ſecrets, and in execu- 
ting them happily by his patience and intrepidity. It 


muſt however be acknowledged, that this celebrated 


_ Aratus did not ſeem to be the ſame man, at the head 
of an army: nothing could then be diſcovered in him, 
but protraction, irreſolution, and timidity ; whilſt 
every proſpect of danger was inſupportable to him. 
Not that he really wanted courage and boldneſs, but 
theſe qualities ſeemed to be ſtruck languid by the great- 
neſs of the execution, and he was only timorous on 


certain occaſions and at intervals, It was from this 


diſpoſition of his, that all Peloponneſus was filled with 
(p) Plut, in Arat. p. 1031, Polyb. I. 4. p. 277, 278. 
_ | ; the 
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the trophies of his conquerors, and the monuments of 
his on defeats. In this manner, ſays Polybius, has 
nature compounded different and contrary qualities to- 
gether, not only in the bodies of men, but even in 
their minds; and hence it is that we are to account for 
the ſurpriſing diverſity we frequently perceive in the 
ſame perſons. On ſome occaſions they appear lively, 
heroic, and undaunted; and at others, all their vigor, 
vivacity, and reſolution, entirely abandon them. 
(iq) I have already obſerved, that thoſe citizens who 
had been baniſhed, gave Aratus great perplexity. His 
diſquiet was occaſioned by their pretenſions to the 
lands and houſes they poſſeſſed before their exile ; the 
greateſt part of which had been conſigned to other 
perſons, who afterward ſold them, and diſappeared up- 
on the expulſion of the tyrant. It was reaſonable that 
theſe exiles ſhould be reinſtated in their former poſſeſ- 
ſions, after their recal from baniſhment, and they 
made application to that effect with all imaginable 
importunity. On the other hand, the greateſt part 
of what they claimed had been alienated to fair pur- 
Chaſers, who conſequently expected to be reimburſed, 
before they delivered up ſuch houſes and lands to the 
claimants, The pretenſions and complaints on this 
occaſion were 3 urged on both ſides, and Si- 
cyon was in the utmoſt danger of being ruined by a 
civil war, which ſeemed inevitable. Never was any 
affair more difficult than this. Aratus was incapable 
of reconciling the two parties, whoſe demands were 
equally equitaole, and it was impoſſible to ſatisfy them 
both at the ſame time, without expending very conſi- 
derable ſums, which the ſtate was in no condition to 
furniſh.- In this emergency he could think of no re- 
ſource but the goodneſs and liberality of Ptolemy king 
of Egypt, which he himſelf had experienced on the 
following occaſion. 


(2) A. M. 3753. Ant. J. C. 251, Piut, in Arat. p. 1031 
1033, . | 
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That prince was extremely curious in portraits and 
other paintings: Aratus therefore, who was an excel- 
lent judge of ſuch performances, collected all the works 
of the greateſt maſters which he could poſſibly pro- 
cure, eſpecially thoſe of Pamphilus and Melanthus, 
and ſent them to the king. Sicyon was ſtill in great 
reputation for the arts, and painting in particular 


the true taſte of which was preſerved there in all its 


antient purity. It is even ſaid, that Apelles, who was 
then admired by. all the world, had been at Sicyon, 
where he frequented the ſchools of two painters, to 
whom he gave a talent, ( equal to a thouſand crowns ) 
not for acquiring a perfection in the art from them, 
but in order to obtain a ſhare in their great reputation, 
When Aratus had reinſtated his city in its former li- 


berties, he deſtroyed all the pictures of the tyrants ; 


but when he came to that of Ariſtratus, who reigned 
in the time of Philip, and whom the painter had repre- 
ſented in the attitude of ſtanding in a triumphant cha- 
riot, he heſitated a long time whether he ſhould de- 
face it or not; for all the capital diſciples of Melan- 
thus had contributed to the completion of that piece, 
and it had even been touched by the pencil of Apelles, 
This work was ſo inimitable in its kind, that Aratus 
was inchanted with its beauties ; but his averſion for 
tyrants prevailed over his admiration of the picture, and 
he accordingly ordered it to be deſtroyed, 25 2 
The fine taſte of Aratus for painting, had recom- 
mended him to the good graces of Ptolemy ; and he 
therefore thought he might take the liberty to im- 
plore the generoſity of that prince, in the melancholly 
ſituation to which he was then reduced. With this 
view he embarked for Egypt; but was expoſed to 


many dangers and diſappointments, before he could 


arrive in that kingdom, He had a long audience of 
Ptolemy, who efteemed him the better, the more he 
knew him ; and preſented him with a hundred and 
fifty talents for the benefit of his city. Aratus carried 
away forty talents when he ſet out for Peloponneſus, 
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and the king remitted him the remainder in ſeparate 
payments. | | | 

His fortunate return occaſioned univerſal joy in Si- 
cyon, and he was inveſted with full power to decide 
the pretenſions of the exiles, and regulate the parti- 
tions to be made in their favour, But as a wiſe poli- 
tician, who is not for engroſſing the deciſion of all 
affairs to himſelf, is not afraid of diminiſhing his re- 


putation by admitting others to ſhare it with him, he 


firmly refuſed the honours deſigned him, and nomina- 
ted for his coadjutors fifteen citizens of the greateſt 
Tepute, in conjunction with whom he at laſt reſtored 
harmony and peace among the inhabitants, and re- 
funded to the ſeveral purchaſers all the ſums they had 
expended for the lands and houſes they had actually 
bought. It has always been obſerved, that glory pur- 
ſues thoſe who are induſtrious to decline it. Aratus, 
therefore, who thought himſelf in need of good coun- 
ſels, to aſſiſt him in the determination of this impor- 
tant affair, ( and perſons of the greateſt merit always 
entertain the ſame diffidence of themſelves ) had all 
the honour of this affair. His conduct was infinitely 


applauded ; ftatues were erected to him, and the peo- 


ple by public inſcriptions declared him the father of 
the people, and the deliverer of his country, Theſe 
are qualities that infinitely tranſcend thoſe of the moſt 
celebrated conquerors. > | 

A ſucceſs ſo illuſtrious gave Antigonus jealouſy and 
even fear; in conſequence of which, at a public en- 
tertainment, he artfully enhanced the merit and capa- 
city of this young man by extraordinary praifes, poſ- 


ſibly with an intention either to gain him over to his 
on intereſt, or to render him ſuſpected to Ptolemy. 


He inſinuated, in terms ſufficiently intelligible, that 
Aratus having diſcovered by his own experience, the 
vanity of the Egyptian pride, intended to attach him- 
ſelf to his ſervice; and that he therefore was reſolved 
to employ him in his affairs: He concluded this ſtrain 
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who were then preſent, to him for the future as 
their friend, The particulars of this diſcourſe were 
ſoon repeated to Ptolemy, who was not a little ſur- 
prized and afflicted when he heard them; and he com- 
Plained to Aratus of this injurious change, but the lat- 
ter eaſily juftified himſelf to that monarch. 
 Aratus having been elected general of the Achrans, 

for the firſt time, ravaged Locris and all the territory 
of Calydon, arid advanced with a body of ten thou- 
ſand men to ſuccour the  Beeotians ; but was ſo un- 
fortunate as not to arrive among them till after the 
battle of Chæronea , in which they were defeated 
by the Ætolians. LODI 
() Eight years after this tranſaction, he was elected 
general of the Achæans a ſecond time, and rendered 
great ſervice to all Greece, by an action which, ac- 
cording to Plutarch, was equal to any of the moſt il- 
luftrious enterprizes of the Grecian leaders. 
The Iſthmus of Corinth, which ſeparates the two 
ſeas, unites the continent of Greece with that of 'Pe- 
loponneſus ; the citadel alſo of Corinth, diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of Acro- Corinthus, is ſituated on a high 
mountain, exactly in the middle of thoſe two conti- 
nents, that are there divided from each other by a very 
narrow neck of land; by which means this fortreſs, 
_ when furniſhed with a good garriſon, cuts off all com- 
munication by land and ſea, from the inner part of 
the Iſthmus, and renders the perſon who poſſeſſes it 
with a good of troops, abſolute maſter of al] 
Greece. Philip called this citadel the fhackles o 
Greece, and as it was capable of being rendered ſuch, it 
created jealouſy in all the neighbouring ſtates, and eſ- 
pecially in kings and princes, who conſequently were 
deſirous of ſeizing it for their own uſe, _ 


(r) A. M. 3760. Ant. J. C. 224. 


®* Philip, above forty years be- nians and Thebans, near the ſame 
fore this event, bad obtained a place. ä 
celebrated vi ctory over the Athe- 0 
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Antigonus, after a long impatience to render himſelf 
maſter of this place, was ſo fortunate as to carry it by 
ſurprize, and made no ſcruple to congratulate himſelf 
25 much on this ſucceſs, as on a real triumph. Aratus, 
on the other hand, entertained hopes of wreſting this 
fortreſs from him, in his turn; and while all his 
thoughts were employed to that effect, an accidental 
circumſtance furniſhed him with an opportunity of 
accompliſhing his deſigh.” | 
Erginus, an inhabitant of Corinth, had taken a 
journey to Sicyon, in order to tranſact ſome affairs in 
that city; and had there contracted an intimate ac- 
intance with a banker, who was a particular friend 
of Aratus. As the citadel happened to be the ſubject 
of one of their converſations, Erginus told his friend, 
that, when he went to viſit his brother, who was a 
ſoldier of the garriſon, he had obſerved a narrow track 
hewn in the rock, which led to that part of the ſum- 
mit where the wall of the citadel was very low, The 
banker was very attentive to this account, and with a 
ſmile defired his friend to tell him, whether he and 
his brother would be inclinable to gain a large fum of 
money, and make their fortunes * Erginus imme- 
diately comprehended the bent of this queſtion, and 
promiſed to ſound his brother Diocles on that head. 
Some few days after this converſation he returned to 
the banker, and engaged to conduct Aratus to that 
part of the mountain where the height of the wall 


did not exceed fifteen feet, adding, at the ſame time, 


that himſelf and his brother would aſſiſt him in exe- 
cuting the reſt of his enterprize. Aratus promiſed, 
on his part, to give them ſixty talents, if the affair 
ſhould happen to ſucceed ; but as it became requiſite 
to depoſit that ſum in the hands of the banker, for 
the ſecurity of the two brothers ; and as Aratus was 
neither maſter of ſo many talents, nor had any incli- 
nation to borrow them, for fear of giving ſuſpicion 
by that proceeding, which would have entirely de- 
feated his enterprize, he pledged all his gold and 5 
P 
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plate, with his wife's jewels, to the banker, as a ſecu- 
rity for the promiſed ſum. 

Aratus had ſo great a ſoul, ſays Plutarch, and ſuch 
an ardor for great actions, that when be conſidered 
with himſelf, how univerſally the famous Epaminon- 
das and Phocion had been reputed the moſt worthy and 
juſt men in all Greece, for refuſing the preſents that 
had been offered to them ; and preferring virtue to all 
the riches in the world, he was follicitous to refine up- 
on their generoſity and diſintereſted ſpirit. There is 
certainly a wide difference between the mere refuſal of 
preſents, and the facrifice of a perſon's ſelf and fortune 
for the ſervice of the public. Aratus parted with all 
his fortune, and that too without its being known for 
an enterprize, wherein he alone was expoſed to all 
the danger. Where is the man, cries Plutarch, a- 
midſt the enthuſiaſm into which this amiable adtion 
had wrought bim, who can poſlibly be incapable of ad- 
miring ſo, uncommon and ſurprizing an inſtance of 
magnanimity ! Who, even at this time, can forbear 
to intereſt himſelf in this,great exploit, and to com- 
bat in imagination by the fide of ſo great a man, who 
paid ſo dearly for ſo extraordinary a danger, r 
pledged the moſt valuable part of his fortune, onl 
to procure an opportunity of advancing into the midi 
of his enemies in the dead of night, when he knew he 
ſhould be compelled to engage for his own life, with- 
out any other ſecurity than the hopes of performing a 


noble action 
It may juſtly be remarked on this occaſion, that 


the te 2 glory, diſintereſtedneſs, and the public 
good, were perpetuated among the Greeks, by the 
remembrance of thoſe great men who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in paſt ages by ſuch glorious ſentiments, 
This is the great advantage which attends hiftory 
written. like that of the Greeks, and the principal ad- 
vantage derived from it. 

The preparations for the enterprize were diſconcerted 


by a variety of obſtructions, any one of which ſeemed 
| ſufficient 
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ſufficient to have rendered it ineffeRual ; but when all 
theſe were at laſt ſurmounted, Aratus ordered his 
troops to paſs the night under arms. He then ſelected 
four hundred men, moſt of whom were unacquainted 
with the deſign he intended to execute: they were 
all furniſhed with ſcaling-ladders, and he led them di- 
rectly to the gates of the city by the walls of Juno's 
temple. The ſky was then unclouded, and the moon 
ſhone extremely bright, which filled the adventurers 
with juſt apprehenſions of being diſcovered, But in a 
little time: a dark fog roſe very fortunately from the 


ſea,” and ſhed a thick gloom over all the adjacent parts 


of the city. All the troops then ſeated themſelves on 
the ground, to take off their ſhoes, as well to leſſen 
the noiſe, as to facilitate their aſcent by the ſcaling- 


ladders, from which they would not then be ſo liable to 


ſlip. In the mean time, Erginus, with ſeven reſolute 
young men, habited like travellers, paſſed through the 
gate without being perceived, and killed the centinel 
and guards who were there upon duty. The ladders 
were then fixed on the wall, and Aratus aſcended 
with a hundred of his boldeſt troops, giving orders to 
the reft to follow him as faſt as they were able ; and 


when they had all mounted the walls, he deſcended 


into the city with the utmoſt joy, as having already 
ſucceeded, by paſſing undiſcovered. 

As they were proceeding in their march, they ſaw 
a ſmall guard of four men with lights in their hands, 
by whom __ were not perceived, becauſe the darkneſs 
of the night ſhrowded them from their view. Aratus and 
his men ſhrunk back into a line, againſt ſome walls 
and ruins that were near, where they diſpoſed themſelves 
into an ambuſcade, from whence they ftarted as the 
four: men were paſſing by, and killed three of their 
number. The fourth, who received a deep wound 
on' his head, fled from the place, and cried out as loud 
as he was able, that the enemies were entered the city. 
The trumpets in a moment ſounded the alarm, and all 


the inhabitants crowded together at the noiſe, The 
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ſtreets were already filled with people, who flocked 
from all quarters by the blaze of innumerable lights that 
were immediately fet up in the city, and alſo on the 
rts of the caftle, whilſt every place reſounded 
with confuſed cries that were not to be diſtinguiſhed, 
Aratus till continued his progreſs, notwithſtanding 
the alarm, and endeavoured to climb the ſteep rocks, 
which at firſt were very difficult of aſcent, becauſe he 
had miſſed the path that led to the wall through num- 
berleſs windings, which it was almoſt impracticable to 
trace out. hile he was thus perplexed the clouds 
_ diſperſed, as if a miracle had interpoſed. in his favour ; 
the moon then appeared in its former brightneſs, and 
diſcovered all the intricacies of the path, till he arrived 
on the ſpot of ground at the foot of the wall, which 
had been formerly deſcribed to him. The skies were 
then happily covered with clouds again, and: the m 
was once more immerſed in darkneſs. _ | 
The three hundred ſoldiers whom Aratus had left 
without, -near the temple of Juno, having entered the 
city, which was then filled with confuſion and tw 
mult, and alſo illuminated with a prodigious number of 
lights; and not being able to find the path which A- 
ratus had taken, drew up into a cloſe body, under a 
bending rock which ſhaded them at the bottom of the 
precipice, and where they waited in the utmoſt anxiety 
and diſtreſs. Aratus was then ſkirmiſhing on the 
ramparts of the citadel, and the noiſe of the comba- 
tants might eaſily be heard: but as the ſound was re- 
peated by the echoes of the neighbouring mountains, 
it was impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the place from whence 
it proceeded. Thoſe ſoldiers therefore not knowing 
which way to bend their courſe, Archelaus, who com- 
manded the troops of king Antigonus, having drawn 
out a conſiderable number of troops, mounted the aſ- 
cent with loud ſhouts, and a great blaſt of trumpets, 
with an intention to aſſault Aratus in his rear, and paſ- 
ſed by thoſe three hundred men without perceiving 
them: But when he had advanced a little beyond 
8 them, 
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them, they ſtarted from the place of their conceal- 
ment, as if they had been planted expreſsly in am- 
buſcade, and fell upon him with great reſolution. kil- 
ling all who firſt came in their way. The reſt of the 
troops, and even. Archelaus himſelf, were then ſeized 


with ſuch a conſternation, that they fled from their 


enemies, who continued to attack them in their re- 
treat, till they had all diſperſed themſelves in the 


"This defeat was immediately ſucceeded by the arri- 


yal of Erginus, who had been ſent by thoſe that were 
fighting on the walls of the citadel, to acquaint them 
that Aratus was engaged with the enemies, who made 
very vigorous defence, and was in great need of im- 
mediate aſſiſtance. The troops then deſired him to 
be their conductor that moment, and as they mount- 


ed the rocks, they proclaimed their approach by loud 


cries, to animate their friends, and redouble their ar- 
dor. The beams of the moon, which was then in 
the full, played upon their armour, and in conjunction 


with the length of the way by which they aſcended, 


made them appear more numerous, while the midnight 
filence rendered the echoes much more ſtrong and au- 
dible; by which means their ſhouts ſeemed thoſe of a 
much greater body of men than they really were. In 
aword, when they at laſt had joined their companions, 

charged their enemies with a vigour that ſoon 
diſperſed them, upon which they poſted themſelves 
on the wall, and became abſolute maſters of the cita- 
del by break of day; fo that the ſun's firſt rays ſaw 
them victorious. The reſt of their troops arrived at 


the ſame time from Sicyon ; and the Corinthians, af- 


ter they had willingly thrown open the city gates to 
receive them, aſſiſted them in making the troops of 
Antigonus priſoners of war. 

Aratus, when he had effectually ſecured his victory, 
deſcended from the citadel into the theatre, which was 


then crowded with a vaſt concourſe of people, drawn 


thither by their curioſity to ſee him, and to you him 
Peak. 
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ſpeak. After he had poſted his Achæans in two 
lines in the avenues of the theatre, he advanced from 
the bottom of the ſtage compleatly armed, with a 
countenance extremely changed by his want of reſt, 
and the long fatigue he had ſuſtained. The bold and 
manly joy with which this extraordinary ſucceſs had 
inſpired him, was obſcured by the languor his extreme 
weakneſs and decay of ſpirits had occaſioned. The 
moment he appeared in the theatre, all the people were 
emulous to teſtify their profound reſpe& and gratitude, 
by repeated applauſes and acclamations. Aratus, in the 
mean time, ſhifted his lance from his left to his right 
band; and then reſted upon it, with his body bent a 


little toward the audience, in which poſture he conti- 


nued for ſome time. : 
When the whole theatre was at laſt ſilent, he ex- 
erted all the vigour he had left, and acquainted them, 
in a long diſcourſe, with the particulars of the Achæan 
league ; after which he exhorted them to accede to 
it, He likewiſe delivered to them the keys of their 
city, which till then had never been in their power 
from the time of Philip. As to the captains of Anti- 
gonus, he reſtored Archelaus, whom he had taken 
priſoner, to his liberty, but cauſed Theophraſtus to 
ſuffer death, for refuſing to quit the city. 
Aratus made himſelf maſter of the temple of Juno, 
and of the port, where he ſeized twenty-five of the 
Eing's ſhips. He alſo took five hundred war- horſes, 
and four hundred Syrians, whom he afterward ſold. 
The Achæans kept the citadel, in which they placed 
a garriſon of four hundred men. : 
An action fo bold and ſucceſsful as this, muſt un- 
doubtedly be productive of very fortunate events. The 
Inhabitants of Megara quitted the party of Antigonus, 
and joined Aratus. Their example was ſoon followed 
by the people of Træzene and Epidaurus, who ac- 
ceeded to the Achæan league. 


Aratus alſo brought Ptolemy, king of Egypt, into - 


the confederacy, by aſſigning the ſuperintendency of 
the 
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the war to him, and electing him generaliſſimo of 
their troops by land and ſea. This event acquired 
him ſo much credit and reputation, that though the 
nomination of any man to the poſt of captain- general 
for a ſucceſſion of years, was expreſsly prohibited by 
the laws, Aratus was however elected every other 
year, and he either by his counſels or perſonal con- 
duct, enjoied that command without any diſcontinu- 
ation: For it was evident to all mankind, that neither 
riches, nor the friendſhip of kings, no nor even the 
particular advantages of Sicyon, his native place, nor 
any other conſideration whatever, had the leaſt com- 
petition in his mind, with the welfare and aggran- 
dizement of the Achæans. He was perſuaded, that 
all weak cities reſemble thoſe parts of the body which 
only thrive and exiſt by their mutual union; and muſt 
infallibly periſh, when once they are ſeparated ; as 


© 
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>| the ſuſtenance by which they ſublift will be diſconti- 
o | .nued from that moment. Cities ſoon fink into ruin, 
a .when the ſocial bands which connect them are once 
er diſſolved ; but they are always ſeen to flouriſh, and 
r improve in power and proſperity, when they become 
n parts of a large body, and are aſſociated by a unity of 
x: Intereſt. A common precaution then reigns through. 

the whole, and is the happy ſource of life from whence 
, all the vigour that ſupports them is derived. 


| () All the views of Aratus, while he continued 
in his employment, tended entirely to the expulſion of 
F the Macedonians out of Peloponneſus, and the aboli- 
tion of all kinds of tyranny ; the re- eſtabliſhment of 
the cities in their antient liberty, and the exerciſe of 
their laws. Theſe were the only motives which 


w: . prompted him to oppoſe the enterprizes of Antigonus 

. Gonatas, during the life of that prince. . 

.4 | 0) He alſo purſued the ſame conduct with reſpect to 

Demetrius, who ſucceeded Antigonus, and reigned for 
(a) Polyb. 1. 2. p. 130. (5) A. M. 3762. Ant. 

to IJ. C. 242. Polyb. I. 2. p. gi—101. Appian, de bells 1 p. 760. 
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the ſpace of ten yearss The ZEtolians had at firſt 
Joined Antigonus Gonatas, with an intention to de- 
ſtroy the Achæan league; but embroiled themſelves 
with Demetrius his ſucceſſor, who declared war againſt 
them. The Achæans, forgetting on this . the 
ill treatment they had received from that people, 
marched to their aſſiſtance, by which means a ſtrict 
union was re-eſtabliſhed between them, and became 
advantageous toall the neighbouring cities. 

It (e Illyrium' was then governed by ſeveral petty 
kings, who ſubſiſted chiefly by rapine, and exerciſed 
à ſort of piracy againſt all the neighbouring countries. 
Agron, the ſon of Pleurates, Scerdiledes, Demetrius 
of Pharus, ſo called from a city of Illyrium ſubject to 
him, were the petty princes who infeſted all the neigh- 
bouring parts ; and attacked Corcyra, and the Acar- 
nanians in particular. (4) Teuta reigned after the 
death of her huſband Agron, who ended his days by 
intemperance, and left a young ſon, named Pinæus. 
Theſe people harraſſed in the manner I have mentio- 
ned, had recourſe to the Ætolians and Achæans, who 
f readily undertook their defence; and their good ſer- 
vices were not repaid with ingratitude. The people 
of Corcyra made an alliance with the Illyrians, ſoon 
after this event, and received Demetrius of Pharus, 
with his garriſon, into their city. 

(e) The Romans were ſo offended at the piracies 
with which this people infeſted their citizens and mer- 
chants, that they ſent an embaſſy to Teuta to com- 
plain of thoſe injurious proceedings. That princeſs 
cauſed one of the ambaſſadors to be lain, and the 
other to be thrown into priſon, which provoked the 
Romans to declare war againſt her, in revenge for ſo 
outrageous an inſult. The two conſuls, L. Poſthu- 
mus Albinus, and Cn. Fulvius Centumalus, ſet out 
: with a commiſſion to invade Illyrium by land and fea. 
The people of Corcyra, in concert with Demetrius of 
. C. 232. . 

e . 0 A. M. 3778. Ant. e. = neal 
ö 5 Pharus, 
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Pharus, delivered up to the conſul Fulvius the garriſon 
they had received into their city ; and the Romans, 
after they had reinſtated Corcyra in its former liber- 
ties, advanced into Illyrium, and conquered great part 
of the country ; but conſigned ſeveral cities to Deme- 
trius, as a compenſation for his treacherous conduct in 
their favour. 
(/) Teuta reduced to the utmoſt extremity, im- 
plored peace of the Romans, and obtained it, on her 
engagement to pay a yearly tribute, and, deliver up all 
Illyrium, except a few places which ſhe was permitted 
to enjoy; but the moſt beneficial article for the Greeks 
was, her being reſtrained from ſailing beyond the city 
of Liflus, with more than two ſmall veſlcls, and even 
thoſe were not to carry any arms. The other petty 
kings, who ſeemed to have been ſubordinate to Teuta, 
were comprehended in this treaty, though it expreſsly 
mentioned none but that princeſs. | 
The Romans then cauſed themſelves to be reſpected 
in Greece by a ſolemn embaſſy, and this was the firſt 
time that their power was known in that country. 
They alſo ſent ambaſſadors to the Ætolians and Ache- 
ans, to communicate to them the treaty they had 
lately concluded with the Illyrians. Others were alſo 
diſpatched to Corinth and Athens, and the Corinthians 
then declared for the firſt time, by a public decree, 
that the Romans ſhould be admitted to celebrate the 
Iſthmian games, with the ſame privileges as the 
Greeks. The freedom of the city was alſo granted 
them at Athens, and they were permitted to be initia- 
ted into their ſolemn myſteries. | 
Aratus, after the death of Demetrius, who reigned 
only ten years, found the diſpoſitions of the people 
very favourable to his deſigns, Several tyrants, whom 
that prince had ſupported with all his credit, and to 
— whom he paid large penſions, having loſt their ſupport 
by his death, made a voluntary reſignation of the au- 
thority they had uſurped over their citizens; others of 


(1) A. M. 3779. Ant. J. C. 225, 
22 them, 
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them, either intimidated by the menaces of Aratus, 
or prevailed upon by his promiſes, followed their ex- 
ample; and he procured ſeveral advantages for them 
all, that they might have no, temptation to repent 
their conduct. 
(e) Aratus, who beheld with regret the ſubjection of 
the people of Argos to the tyrant Ariſtomachus, un- 
dertook their deliverance; and made it a point of ho- 
nour, to reſtore liberty to that city, as a recompence 
for the education he had received there, and he alſo 
e . the acceſſion of ſo potent a city to the A- 
chæan league, as highly advantageous to the common 
cauſe: but his meaſures to this effect were rendered 
unſucceſsful at that time. Ariſtomachus was ſoon af- 
ter ſlain by his domeſtics; and before there could oe 
any opportunity to regulate affairs, Ariſtippus, a ty- 
rant more deteſtable than his predeceſſor, beige t 
, ſupreme power into his own hands, and had the = 
terity to maintain himſelf in that uſurpation, even 
with the conſent of the Argives ; but as he beheld a 
mortal enemy in Aratus, during whoſe life he imagined 
his own would always be in danger, he reſolved to de- 
ftroy him by the aſſiſtance of king Antigonus Doſop, 
Who agreed to be the miniſter of his vengeance, He 
had already prepared aſſaſſins in all parts, who watched 
an opportunity for, executing their bloody commiſſion. 
No prince or commander can ever have a more effectual 
guard, than the firm and ſincere affection of thoſe 
they govern : for when once the nobility and people 
have been accuſtomed not to fear their prince, but to 
fear for him, innumerable eyes and ears are attentive 
to all that paſſes. This Aratus was ſo happy as to 
experience in the preſent conjuncdture. 

Plutarch, on this occaſion, draws a fine contraſt be- 
| tween the troubles and anxieties of Ariſtippus, and the 
peace and tranguillity of Aratus, That tyrant, ſays 
he, who r a'ntained ſuch a body of troops for the ſe- 
curity of bis perſon, and who had ſhed the blood of 

(e Plut. in Arat. p. r CEN] 4 
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all thoſe of whom he entertained any dread, was in- 
capable of enjoying a moment's repoſe either by night 
or day. Every circumftance alarmed him; his ſoul 
was the ſeat of terror and anxiety that knew no inter- 
miffion ; and he even trembled at his own ſhadow. 
A dreadful guard continually watched round his houſe 
with drawn ſwords, and as his life: was perpetually in 
their power, he feared them more than all the reſt of 


mankind, He never permitted them to enter his pa- 


lace, but ordered them to be ſtationed in the porticos 
which entirely ſurrounded that ſtructure, He drove 
away all his domeſtics the moment he had ſupped ; af- 
ter which he ſhut the gate of his court with his own 
hands, and then retired with his concubine into an 
upper apartment, which he entered by a trap-door. 
When this was let down, he placed his bed upon it, 
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and flept as we may ſuppoſe a man to ſleep in his con- 


dition, whoſe ſoul is a perpetual prey to trouble, ter- 
ror, and apprebenſion. The mother of his concubine 
removed each night, the ladder by which he aſcended 
into his chamber, and replaced it in its former ſituation 
the next morning. Aratus, on the other hand, who 
had acquired perpetual power, not by the force of 
arms, but merely by his virtue and in effect of the 


laws, appeared in public with a plain robe and a mind 


void of fear: and whereas all thoſe who poſſeſs for- 


treſſes, and maintain guards, with the additional pre- 


caution of arms, gates, and traps, as ſo many ram- 


S- + 


parts for their ſafety, ſeldom eſcape a violent death-; 


Aratus, on the contrary, who always ſhewed himſelf 


an implacable enemy to tyrants, left behind him a 


poſterity which ſubſiſts, ſays Plutarch, to this day, 
and is ſtill honoured and reſpected by all the world *. 
Aratus attacked the tyrant with open force, but ated 
with no extraordinary reſolution in the firſt engage- 
ment, when even one of the wings of his army had 


* Polyerater, to whom Plutareb ſons, by whom the race was fiill 
addreſſes the lifa of Aratus, was continued, three hundred and fifly 
one of his deſcendants, and bad two years after the death of Aratus, 
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| ſecond battle, wherein Ariſtippus 
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defeated the enemy; for he cauſed a retreat to be 
ſounded very unſ 
the foe, which drew upon him a number of ſevere re- 
proaches. He however made amends for his fault in a 
and above fifteen 
hundred of his men loſt their lives. Aratus, though 
he had obtained ſo fignal a victory, and without loſing 


one man, was however unable to make himſelf maſter 


of the city of Argos, and was equally incapable of 
reſtoring liberty to the inhabitants; as Agias, and the 
young Ariſtomachus had thrown a body of the king's 
troops into the place, | 21 

He ſucceeded better with reſpect to the city of Me- 
galopolis, where Lyſiades had uſurped the ſupreme 
power. This perſon had nothing in his character of 
the violent and inhuman qualities of tyrants, and had 
ſeized the ſovereignty from no other inducement, than 
a falſe idea of the happineſs and glory which he ima- 
gined inſeparable from ſupreme power: but he reſigned 
the tyranny either through fear, or a conviction of his 
error, upon the remonſtrances of Aratus, and cauſed 
his city to acceed to the Achæan league. That league 
were affected to ſuch a degree by ſo generous an action, 
that they immediately choſe him for their general ; and 
as he at firſt was emulous of ſurpaſſing Aratus, he en- 
gaged in ſeveral enterprizes which ſeemed neceſſary at 
that juncture, and among the reſt, declared war againſt 
the Lacedæmonians. Aratus employed his utmoſt 


credit to oppoſe him in thoſe meaſures, but his endea- 


vours were miſinterpreted as the effects of Ly- 
and then a 


fiades was elected general a ſecond time, 


third, and each of them commanded alternately, But 
when he was obſerved to act in oppoſition to his rival 
on all occaſions, and without the leaſt regard to de- 
cency, was continually. repeating his injurious treat- 
ment of a virtue ſo ſolid and ſincere as that of Aratus, 


it became evident that the zeal he affected was no more 
than a plauſible outſide which concealed a dangerous 


ambition, and they deprived him of the command. k 


nably, and reſigned the victory to 
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As the Lacedzmonians will for the future have a 
conſiderable ſhare in the war ſuſtained by the Achæans, 
it ſeems neceffary to give a brief account of the condi- 
tion of that people in this place. 


SECT. III. Aist king of Sparta attempts to reform the 
fate, and endeavours to revive the antient inſtitutions 
of Lycurgus; m which he partly ſucceeds : but finds 
an entire change in Sparta, at his return from a cam- 
paign in which he had joined Aratus againſt the Eto- 
Lans. He is at laſt condemned to die, and executed 
accordingly, F429 


(4) NU HEN the love of wealth had crept into the 
city of Sparta, and had afterward introduced 
luxury, avarice, floth, effeminacy, profuſion, and all 
thoſe pleaſures which are generally the inſeparable at- 
tendants of riches, and when theſe had broken down 
all the barriers which the wiſdom. of Lycurgus had 
formed, with the view of excluding them for ever ; 
Sparta beheld herſelf fallen from her antient glory and 
power, and was reduced to an abject and humble ſtate, 
which continued to the reign of Agis and Leonidas, 
of whom we are now to treat. 
Agis, the ſon of Eudamidas, was of the houſe of 
the Eurytionidæ, and the ſixteenth deſcendant from 
Ageſilaus, who made an expedition into Afia, Leoni- 


das, the ſon of Cleonymus, was of the family of the 


Agidæ, and the eighth prince that reigned in Sparta, 


aſter Pauſanias who defeated Mardonius in the battle of 


Platææ. 


I have already related the diviſions which aroſe in 


Sparta, between Cleonymus “ and Areus, in regard to 


the ſovereignty, which was obtained by the latter; and 


(5 Plut. in Agid. p · 796—301. 


V Poſepbus relates, that Areus 
king of Laced emon ſent letters to O- 
nias the bigh-prieft of the Jews, 
in which he acknowledged an affi- 
unity between that perpls and the 


this 4 75 is not eafily 7 - 
diſtinguiſhed, nor is it leſs difficu 

fo” reconcile the time of Areus with 
that of Onias. 
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he afterward cauſed Pyrrhus to raiſe the ſiege of Lace- 
dzmon. He was ſucceeded by his ſon Acrotates who 
reigned ſeven or eight years, and left a young ſon, 
named Areus, from his grandfather, "This prince was 
under the tuition of Leonidas, but died in a ſhort 
time, upon which Leonidas roſe from the e to 
the throne. 

Though all the . had been depraved and per- 
verted by the general corruption into which the go- 
vernment was fallen, this depravity and remoteneſs 
from the antient manners of that people was moſt 
conſpicuous in the conduct of Leonidas; who had 
reſided ſor ſeveral years in the palaces of the Satrapæ, 
and had for many years made his court to Seleucus: 
he had even eſpouſed a wife in Aſia, contrary to the 
laws of his country, and had afterward employed his 
utmoſt endeavours to introduce all the pomp and pride 
of princes into a free country, and a e 


founded on moderation and juſtice. | 
Agis was the reverſe of this character. He Was 


ten in the twentieth year of his age, and though he 


had been educated amidſt riches *, and the luxury of 
a houſe remarkable for being equally voluptuous and 
haughty, he from the firſt renounced all thoſe en- 
ſnaring pleaſures ; and inſtead of teſtifying the leaſt re- 
gard for the ſplendid vanities of dreſs, he made it his 
glory to appear in a plain habit, and to re-eſtabliſh the 
antient form of public meals, baths, and all the an- 
tient diſcipline of Sparta. He even declared openly, 
That he ſhould not value being king, if it were not for the 
- i of reviving the antient laws and diſcipline of Sparta. 
heſe noble ſentiments were a demonſtration, that 
Agis had formed a ſolid judgment of regal power; the 


_ moſt eſſential duty and true glory of which are deri- 


ved from the eſtabliſhment of good order in all the 


» Plutarch informs us, that bis gold and er, than all the other 
mother Ageſiſtrate, and his grand- Lacedæmonians together, 


mother Archidamia, poſſeſſed more 


branches 
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branches of a ſtate, by giving due force to cuſtoms 
eftabliſhed by wiſe laws. . 

This diteiplihe began to be dimmed. the moment. 
Sparta had ruined: the Athenian government, and began 
to abound: in gold. The ſame partition however of 
lands, which had been made by Lycurgus, and the 
number of hereditary poſleflions eſtabliſhed by him, 
having been preſerved through all ſucceſſions of deſ- 
cent, and each father tranſmitting his part in the ſame 
manner as he had received it himſelf ; this order and 
equality, which had been preſerved without interrup- 
tion, ſuſpended in ſome meaſure the ill effects of thoſe 
abuſes which then prevailed.” But as ſoon as this pru- 
dent inſtitution began to be ſtruck at, by a law which 
permitted every man to diſpoſe of his houſe and patri- 
mony in his own life-time, or to make a teſtamentary 
donation of them to whom he pleaſed ; this new law 
effectually ſapped the beſt foundation of the Spartan 
polity. Epitades, one of the Ephori, introduced this 
law, to avenge himſelf on one of his ſons, whoſe 
conduct had diſpleaſed him. 

It is indeed ſurpriſing, that a whole Rate ſhould fo 
eaſily be induced to change ſuch an antient and funda- 
mental, cuſtom as this, merely to gratify the paſſion of 
one man, The pretext for this change was undoub- 
tedly the augmentation. of paternal authority, in their 
ſeveral families; ſince it was not then poſſeſſed of any 
motives for filial reſpect; the children of that commu- 

nity having nothing to hope or fear, as they received 
alike all the fortune they could expect, immediately 
from the ſtate, and with an abſolute independency on 
their parents. This domeſtic inconvenience, in which 
every father thought himſelf concerned, and which 
ſeemed to regard all good order in families, created 
ſtrong impreſſions in thoſe who had the greateſt ſhare 
in the adminiſtration, and rendered them incapable of 
conſidering the much greater inconveniencies which 
would inevitably reſult from this change, and whoſe 
| mmm effects would be ſoon felt by the ſtate. 


25 This 
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This proceeding i is ſufficient to convince us, * 
dangerous it is to change the antient lamm , on which 
baſis a ſtate, a community has long fubſifted ; and 
what precautions ought to be taken againſt bad im- 
preſſions which may ariſe through particular incohve- 
niencies from which the wiſeſt at inRitutions cannot be 
| exempted. What a depth of prudence, penetration 
into future events, and experience, are neceſſary to thoſe 
| who take upon them to balance and compare the ad- 
vantages and deſects of antient cuſtoms, with any new 


„ e which are propoſed to de ſubſtituted in their 


* be juſtly affirmed, that the ruin of Sparta 
was occaſioned by the new law, — — authorized the 
| Alienation of hereditary eſtates. reat men were 
daily enlarging their fortunes, by rad ob the heirs 
to whom they belonged ; in conſequence of which all 
nial poſſeſſions were ſoon engroſſed by a yy 
inconſiderable number of perſons ; the poverty whic 
then prevailed through the whole city, ſunk the peo- 
ple into a mean indolence of mind ; by extinguiſhin 
thoſe ardors for virtue and glory, which, till then, 
rendered the Spartans fuperior to all the other ſtates of 
| Greece, and d by Hangs into the hearts of the people 
an im averſion for thoſe who had 
unjuſtly eſtes — of all their poſſeffions. 
The number of native Spartans in that city, was 
reduced to about feven hundred; and not many more 
than a hundred of theſe had preſerved their famil 
eſtates. All the reſt were a ſtarving populace, deſti- 
tute of revenues, and excluded from a participation in 
- Honours and dignitics: T heſe ated with reluftance and 
| indifference in wars againſt a foreign enemy, becauſe 
they were ſenſible, the rich would be the only gainers 
by their victories; in a word, they were conftantly 


waiting for an opportunity to change the preſent ſitua- 


© Adeo nihil motum ex antiquo probabile eſt: veteribus, ni6 qu ble 
evidenter arguit, ſtarĩ malunt, Liv. I. 3 De 54. 
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tion of affairs, and withdraw themſelves from the op- 
preſſions they ſuſtained. ; 
(i) Such was the ſtate of Sparta, when Agis enter- 


tained the deſign of redrefling the abuſes which then 


prevailed ; at the ſame time that Aratus was employ- 


ing his endeavours for the deliverance of his country. 
he enterprize was noble, but extremely hazardous. 


He obſerved, contrary to his expeRation, that all the 


young men were diſpoſed to enter into his views, while 
the generality of thoſe in years, in whoſe minds cor- 
ruption had taken the deepeſt root, trembled at the 
very name of Lycurgus, and Reformation. He be- 
gan by conciliating his uncle Ageſilaus, a man of great 
_ eloquence and reputation, but ſtrongly poſſeſſed with a 
paſſion for riches ; which was the very circumſtance 
that rendered him the more favourable to the deſigns 
of Agis. He was ready to ſink under a load of debts, 
and hoped te diſcharge them without any expence ta 
himſelf, by changing the form of government. 
Agis then endeavoured by his means to bring over 


huis own mother, who was the ſifter of Ageſilaus. Her 


power was very great in the city, by a large party of 
. friends, and the vaſt number of her ſlaves and debtors ; 
and her credit gave her an extraordinary influence in 
the moſt important affairs: When Agis had opened 
his deſign to her, ſhe was ftruck with conſternation, 
on the firſt ideas it preſented to her mind, and em- 
ployed all the arguments ſhe could invent, to diſſuade 
him from it: But when Ageſilaus joined his own re- 
flections with thoſe of the king, and had made his 
fiſter comprebend the advantages that would accrue ta 
Sparta ſrom the execution of ſuch a defign, and repre- 
ſented to her the glory which her family would for 
ever derive from it, this lady, as well as thoſe of her 
ſex with whom ſhe was moſt intimate, being then 
animated by the noble ambition of the young prince, 
immediately changed their ſentiments, and were ſo 


affected with the beauty of the project, that they 


() A. M. 3756. Ant. J. C. 248, 
themſelves 
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themſelves preſſed Agis to enter upon the execution of 
it as ſoon as poſſible. They likewiſe ſent to all their 
friends, and exhorted them to concur with him in that 


by them to the other la- 


affair. X 

Application was alſo made 
dies of that city, as they were very ſenſible that the 
Lacedzmonians had always expreſſed the greateſt de- 


ference to their wives, whom they allowed to exerciſe 
more authority in all tranſactions of ſtate, than they 
themſelves aſſumed in their private and domeſtic af- 
fairs. Moſt of the riches of Sparta were at that time 
in the hands of women, which proved a great obſtrue- 


tion to the deſigns of Agis. They unanimouſly op- 


poſed his ſcheme, rightly foreſeeing, that the plain 


manner of life he was endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh, 


and on which ſo many commendations were beſtowed, 


would not only be deſtructive to all their luxurious plea- 
ſures, but diveſt them of all the honours and power 


they derived from their riches. | 
Amidſt the conſternation this propoſal gave them, 

they addreſſed themſelves to Leonidas, and conjured 
him, as his age gave him an aſcendant over Agis, to 


employ his whole authority in diſſuading his collegue 


from the accompliſhment of his plan. Leonidas was 


very inclinable to ſupport the rich, but as he dreaded 


the indignation of the people, who were defirous of 


this change, he could not preſume to oppoſe Agis in 
an open manner, but contented himſelf with croſſing 


his deſigns by indirect meaſures. He had a private 


conference with the magiſtrates, wherein he took the 


 Jhberty to calumniate Agis, as a perſon who was offe- 


ring to. the poor the properties of the rich, with a 
partition of lands, and a general abolition of debts, 
as a compenſation to them for the tyranny he was 
preparing to uſurp; in conſequence of which pro- 
ceedings, inftead of forming citizens for Sparta, he 


was only raiſing a body of guards for the ſecurity of 
ts own perſon. | 


A_is, 
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Agis, in the mean time, having fucceeded ſo far as 
to cauſe Lyſander, who concurred with him in his 
views, to be elected one of the Ephori, brought into 
the council a decree which he himſelf had drawn up, 
the principal articles of which were theſe. 1. All. 
debtors were to be diſcharged from their debts. 2, All 
the lands which extended from the valley of Pellene, 
to mount Taygetus, and the promontory of Malea, 
and likewiſe to Selaſia, ſhould be parcelled out into four 
thouſand five hundred lots. 3. The lands which lay 
beyond thoſe limits ſhould be comprehended i in fiſteen 
thouſand lots. 4. The laſt portions were to be diſtri- 
buted to thoſe inhabitants of the adjacent parts, who 
were in a condition to bear arms. 5. Thoſe lands 
which lay within the limits already mentioned, ſhould. 
be reſerved for the Spartans, whoſe due number, which 
was then conſiderably diminiſhed, ſhould be recruited 
out of ſuch of the neighbouring people and ſtrangers, 
as had received an honeſt and generous education, and 
were then in the flower of their age, and not diſquali- 
fied for that claſs by any bodily defect. 6. All theſe 
ſhould, at the times of repaſt, be diſpoſed into fifty 
halls, "diſtinguiſhed by the name of Pbidicies; the 
leaſt of which ſhould contain two hundred, and the 
largeſt four hundred: and laſtly, they were all to ob- 
ſerve the ſame manner of liſe and Apple as their 
anceſtors. 

This, decree, being onpoled by the ſenatars, whoſe 
mats differed from thoſe of Agis, 'Lyfander 


| cauſed the people to be aſſembled, and in the ſtrongeſt 


terms exhorted the citizens. to conſent to it. He was 
ſeconded by Mandroclides, a young Spartan, whoſe 
heart glowed with zeal for the public welfare; and he 
repreſented to the people, with all the energy he could 
fibly expreſs, every motive that could moſt affect 
them. Particularly, the reſpect they owed to the me- 
mory of their illuſtrious legiſlator Lycurgus; the oath 
their anceſlors had taken, in the names of themſelves 
and all their poſterity, | to preſetye thoſe ſacred inſtitu- 
tions 
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tions in the moſt inviolable manner; the glory and 
honour Sparta had enjoyed, during the time ſhe Brie! £ 
adhered to them; and the infamous degeneracy into 
which ſhe had ſunk, ever fince they had been diſre- 
garded by her : He then ſet forth the miſerable condi- 
tion of the Spartans, thoſe antient maſters of Greece, 
thoſe triumphant conquerors of Aſia, thoſe mighty 
ſovereigns by ſea and land, who once could make the 
Great King * tremble on his throne, but were now di- 
veſted of their cities and houſes, by the inſatiable 
 avarice of their own citizens, who had reduced them 
to the loweft extremes of poverty and ſhameful indi- 
gence; which might be conſidered as the completion 
of all their calamities, as by theſe means, they were 
expoſed to the inſult and contempt of thoſe to whom 
it was their right to preſcribe laws. He then concluded, 
with intreating them not to be. fo far influenced by 
their obſequiouſneſs to a handful of men, who even 
trampled them under their feet like fo many deſpica- 
ble ſlaves, as to behold, with eyes of indifference, the 4c 
dignity of their city entirely degraded and loft, but 4 
that they would recal to their remembrance thoſe an- * 
tient oracles, which had more than once declared, 5 
that the love of riches would prove fatal to Sparta, 
and occaſion its total run. ws 
King Agis then advanced into the middle of the 
_ aſſembly, and declared, aſter a conciſe diſcourſe, ( for 
he thought his example would have more efficacy than wt: 
any words he could utter) that he was determined to « | 
deliver up, for the common welfare, all his effects and 9 
eſtate, which were very conſiderable; conſiſting of „ 
large tracts of arable and paſture lands, beſide fix hun- . 
dred talents of current money ; and that his mo- * a 
ther and grandmother, together with the reſt of his re- 
tions and friends, who were the richeſt perſons in 
Sparta, would do the ame. ; 


„ wat the uſual appethation of the 
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The magnanimity of their young prince aſtoniſhed 


all the people, who, at the ſame time, were tranſ- 


ported with joy, that they at laſt were ſo happy as to 
behold a king worthy of Sparta. Leonidas then took 
off the maſk, and oppoſed him to the utmoſt of his 
power: For as he knew, that it would otherwiſe be 
neceſſary for him to make the ſame offer they had 
heard from Agis, ſo he was ſenſible, that his citizens 


would not think themſelves under the ſame obligations 


to him, as they were to his colleague, who, when each 
of their eſtates ſhould be appropriated to the public, 
would engroſs all the honour of that action, by rende- 
ring it the effect of his own example. He therefore 
demanded aloud of Agis, whether he did not think 
that Lycurgus was a juſt and able man, and one who 
had zealouſly conſulted the welfare of his country ? 


Agis then replyed, that he had always conſidered him 


as ſuch. Where do you find then, retorted Leoni- 


« das, that Lycurgus ever ordained an abolition of 


tc debts, or gave the freedom of Sparta to ſtrangers ? 
c Since, on the contrary, it was his firm perſuaſion, 
« that the city would never be fafe till all ſtrangers 
cc were expelled from its walls.” Apis anſwered, 
«© That he was not ſurprized that ſuch a perſon as 
4 Leonidas, who had been brought up in foreign 
« countries, and had married into the houſe of a 
«© Perſian grandee, ſhould be ſo little acquainted with 
«6 Lycurgus, as not to know that he had ſwept away 
tc all actual and poſſible debts, by baniſhing gold and 
« filver from the city. That, with reſpect to ſtran- 


$6 gers, his precautions were intended againſt none but 
'« thoſe, who could not accommodate themſelves to 


„ the manners and diſcipline he had eſtabliſhed = 
46 That theſe were the only perfons he expelled from 
« the city, not by any hoſtilities againſt their perſons, 
« but from a mere apprehenſion, that their method 
& of life, and corruption of manners, might inſenſi- 
« bly inſpire the Spartans with the love of luxury 
« and ſoftneſs, and an immoderate paſſion for W 
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He then produced ſeveral examples of poets and philo- 
ſophers, particularly Terpander, Thales, and Phere- 


cydes, who had been highly eſteemed and honoured at 


Sparta, becauſe they taught the ſame maxims as Ly- 
curgus had eſtabliſhed. aria 1 
This diſcourſe won all the common people over to 
the party of Agis, but the rich men ranged themſelves 
under Leonidas, and intreated him not to abandon 
them: they likewiſe addreſſed themſelves to the ſena- 
tors, who had the principal power in this affair, as 
they alone were qualified to examine all propoſals, be- 
fore they could be received and confirmed by the. peo- - 
ple; and their ſollicitations were ſo effectual, that 
thoſe who had oppoſed the decree of Agis, carried 
their point by an unanimous concurrence of voices : 
Upon which Lyſander, who ſtill continued in his 
employment, immediately determined to proceed a- 
ainſt Leonidas, in vertue of an antient law, by which 
« each deſcendant from Hercules was prohibited from 
* eſpouſing any. foreign woman; and which made it 
« death for any Spartan to ſettle among ſtrangers,” 
Sufficient. proofs of delinquency in theſe particulars 
were produced againſt Leonidas, and Cleombrotus 
was prevailed upon, at the ſame time, to aſſiſt in the 
proſecution, and demand the crown, as being himſelf 
of the royal race, and the ſon-in-law of Leonidas. 
Leonidas was ſo confounded at this proceeding, and 
ſo apprehenſive of the event, that he took ſanctuary in 
the temple of Minerva, called Chalcioicos; upon which 
the wife of Cleombrotus ſeparated herſelf from her 
huſband, and became a ſupplicant for her father. Leo- 
nidas was ſummoned, to appear, but as he refuſed to 
render obedience in that particular, he was diveſted of 
his royalty, and it was then transferred to his ſon-in- 
// ↄ — ̈m Dio ͤ tm yer. 
Lyſander quitted his employment about the cloſe of 
theſe tranſactions, the uſual time for holding it being 
then expired. The new Ephori took this opportuni- 
ty to commence a proſecution. againſt him, and Man- 
_— 4 uroclides, 


droclides, for having voted for the abolition of debts, 
and a new diftribution of lands, contrary to the laws. 
Lyſander and Mandroclides, finding themſelves in 


danger of being condemned, perſuaded the two kings, 
that if they would only be united with each other, 


they would have no cauſe to be diſquieted by any de- 
crees of the Ephori, who were priviledged indeed to 
decide between them when they were divided in their 
ſentiments, but had no right to interpoſe in their af- 
fairs, when they concurred iu the fame opinions. 
The two kings, in order to improve this remon- 
ſtrance, entered the aſſembly, where they compelled 
the Ephori to quit their ſeats, and ſubſtituted others in 
their ſtead, one of whom was Ageſilaus. They then 


cauſed a band of young men to arm themſelves, and 


gave orders for the releaſing the priſoners; in a word, 
they rendered themſelves very formidable to their ene- 
mies, who now expected to be put to the ſword: But 


not one perſon was killed on this occaſion, and when, 


Agis even knew, that Ageſilaus intended to cauſe 
Leonidas to be aſſaſſinated, in his retreat to Tegæa, 
he ordered him to be ſafely conducted thither by a ſuſ- 
When the affair was on the point of being abſo- 
lutely concluded without any oppoſition, ſo great was 
the terror which then prevailed, it was ſuddenly ob- 


ry 


ſtructed by a ſingle man. Ageſilaus had one of the 
largeſt and beſt eſtates in the whole country, and at the 


ſame time was deeply involved in, debt: But as he was, 
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incapable of paying his creditors, and had no inclina- 


tion to incorporate his eſtate into the common property, 


he repreſented to Agis, that the change would be too 


great and violent, and even too dangerous, ſhould they 


attempt to carry their two points at the ſame time; 


namely, the abolition of debts, and the diſtribution of 
lands; whereas if they began, with gaining over the 


landed proprietors, by the annihilation of debts; it 
would be eaſy for them to accompliſh the partition of 


lands, The ſpecious turn of this reaſoning er 
' i gis, 
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Agis, and even Lyſander himſelf was won over to this 
expedient by the artifice of Ageſilaus: In conſequence 
of which all contracts and obligations were taken from 
the ſeveral creditors, and. carried into the public place, 
where they were piled into a large heap, and. burnt to 
alhes. As ſoon as the flames mounted into the air, 
the rich men and bankers, who had lent their money, 
returned home extremely dejected, and Ageſilaus cried 
with an inſulting air, That he had never ſeen ſo fine 

and clear a fire before. | 
The people, immediately after this tranſaQion, de- 
manded a diſtribution of the lands, and each of the 
kings gave orders for its accompliſhment ; but Ageſi- 
laus ſtill continued to ſtart freſh difficulties, and found 
out a lager of new pretexts, to prevent the execution 
of that affair; by which means he gained time, till 
Agis was obliged to take the field at the head of an 
army. For the Achæans, who were in alliance with 
the Lacedæmonians, had ſent to demand their aſ- 
ſiſtance againſt the Atolians, 16 thfcatraed an ir- 
ruption into the territories of the Megareans in Pe- 

loponneſus. n i 
Aratus, who was then general of the Achæans, 
had already aſſembled his troops to oppoſe the enemy, 
and had a o written to the Ephori, who, upon the re- 
ceipt of his letters, immediately ſent Agis to their aſ- 
ſiſtance. This prince ſet out with all poſſible expedi- 
tion, and the ſoldiers teſtified an incredible joy, at their 
marching under his command. The generality of 
them were young men, in very low circumſtances of 
life, who now ſaw themſelves diſcharged from all their 
debts and free, and alſo in expectation of ſharing the 
lands, at their return from this expedition ; for which 
reaſons they teſtified the utmoſt affection for Agis. The 
Cities were charmed to ſee theſe troops paſs through 
Peloponneſus, without committing the leaſt diſorder ; 
and fo quietly, that the ſound of their march was 
hardly to be diſtinguiſhed. The Greeks were entirely 
ſurprized, and made the following reflection: Fhat — 
| mirable 
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mirable diſcipline and order muſt formerly have been ob- 
d by armies of Lacedemon, when they were 
commanded by Age/ilaus, Lyſander, or the antient Leont- 
das; as they even diſcover at this time ſo much awe and 
reſpet for their general, though younger than any ſoldier 
in his camp : 
Agis joined Aratus, near Corinth, at the very time 
when he was deliberating in a council of war, whether 
he ſhould hazard a battle, and in what manner he 
ſhould diſpoſe his troops. Agis declared for a battle, 
and thought it not adviſeable to allow the enemies a 
paſſage into Peloponneſus ; but added at the ſame time, 
that he intended to act as Aratus ſhould judge proper, 
as he was the older officer of the two, and general 
the Achæans, whereas he himſelf was only general of 
the auxiliary troops; and was not come thither to ex- 
erciſe any command over the league, but only to en- 
gage the enemy in conjunction with them, for whoſe 
aſſiſtance he had been ſent. The officers of Aratus, 
inſtead of treating him with ſo much deference as Agis | 
had Exprefied, took the liberty ro reproach him in 
ſharp terms, for his diſinclination to a battle; aſ- 
cribing that to timidity, which, in reality, was the ef- 
fect of prudence. But the vain fear of falſe infamy 
did not make him abandon his wiſe view for the pub- 
lie good. He juſtified his conduct by the memoirs he 
writ on that occaſion, wherein he obſerves, that as the 
huſbandman had already carried in their harveſt, and 
gathered in all the fruits of the ſeaſon, he judged it 
more adviſeable to let the enemy advance into the 
country, than to hazard an unneceſſary battle at 
that juncture, when the welfare of the whole league 
lay at flake. When he had determined not to enter 
upon action, he diſmiſſed his allies, after he had be- 


| ſtowed the greateſt commendations upon them; and 


Agis, who was aſtoniſhed at his conduct, ſet out for 
Sparta with his troops, | 


The 
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() The Etolians entered Peloponneſus without any 
obſtruction, and in their march ſeized the city of Pel- 
lene, where their troops, who were intent on nothing 
but plunder, immediately diſperſed themſelves up and 
down, without the leaſt order, and began to contend 
with cach other for the ſpoils, Aratus, informed of 
theſe proceedings, would not ſuffer ſo favourable an 
opportunity to eſcape him. He then ceaſed to be the 
ſame man, and, without loſing a moment's time, or 
waiting till al! his troops had joined him, advanced 
with thoſe he then had againſt the enemies; who were 
become weak even by their victory: he attacked 
them in the very place they had fo lately taken, and 
forced them to abandon it after having loſt ſeven hun- 
dred men, This action did him great honour, and 
changed the injurious reproaches he had patiently ſuf- 
fered into the higheſt applauſes and panegyric. 

Several ſtates and princes having now entered into a 
confederacy againſt the Achæans, Aratus endeavoured 
to contract a friendſhip and alliance with the Ætolians, 
in which he catily jucceeded; for a peace was not only 
concluded between them, but he alſo efectually nego- 


tiated an offenſive and defenſive league, between the 


two nations of ÆEtolia and Achæa. 5 
(J) Agis, when he arrived at Sparta, found a great 


change in the ſtate of affairs. Ageſilaus, who was 


one of the Ephori, being no longer reſtrained by fear 
as formerly, and entirely intent upon the gratification 


of his avarice, committed the greateſt violence and 


injuſtice; when he found himſelf univerſally deteſted, 
he raiſed and maintained a body of troops, who ſerved 
him as a guard when he went to the ſenate; and cauſed 
a report to be ſpread, that he intended to continue in 
his office the ſucceeding year. His enemies, in order 


to elude the calamities with which they were threat- 


ned, cauſed Leonidas to be ſent for in the moſt public 


(#) Plut, in Arat. p · 1041. | (1) A. M. 3760. Ante 
J. C. 244. Plut. in Agid. p. 802-804, | 


> 
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manner from Tegæa, and replaced him upon the 
. throne, to the general ſatisfaction of the people, who 
were greatly irritated, to ſee themſelves abuſed in the 
hopes they had entertained of the partition, which had 
never been carried into execution. 

Ageſilaus ſaved himſelf by the aſſiſtance of his ſon, 
who was univerſally beloved; and the two kings took 
ſanctuary, Agis in the temple of Minerva, called Chal- 
_cioicos, and Cleombrotus in that of Neptune. As Le- 
onidas ſeemed to be moſt exaſperated againſt the lat- 
ter, he left Agis, and advanced at the head of a band 
of foldiers into the temple, where Cleombrotus had 
fled for refuge. He then reproached him with great 
warmth for aſſuming the regal power, in violation of 
the ties of affinity between them, and for expelling 
him from his own country in ſo ignominious a manner. 
Cleombrotus, who had nothing to anſwer to theſe re- 
proaches, continued ſeated in a profound filence, and 
with an aſpe& that ſufficiently teſtified his confuſion, 
His wife Chelonida ſtood near, with her two children 
at her feet, She had been equally unfortunate, as a 
wife and daughter, but was equally faithful in each 
of thoſe capacities, and had A adhered to the 
unfortunate. She had accompanied her father Leoni- 
das during his exile, and now returned to her huſband, 
whom ſhe tenderly embraced, and at the ſame time be- 
came a ſupplicant for him with her father. 

All thoſe who were then preſent melted into tears 
at ſo moving a ſight, and were ſtruck with admiration 
at the virtue and tenderneſs of Chelonida, and the 
- amiable force, of conjugal love. This unfortunate 
A pointing to her mourning habit and diſhevelled 
treſſes, Believe me, O my father, ſaid ſhe, this habit 
of. woe: which I now wear, this dejeftion which afpears 
in my countenance, and theſe ſorrows into which you ſee me 
funk, are not the effetts of that compaſſion I entertain fo 
Cleombrotus ; but the ſad remains of my affliftion for th: 
calamities you have ſuſtained, in your flight from Sparta. 
On what alas ! ſpall 1 naw reſolve ! While you reign for 
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for the future in Sparta, and triumph over the enemies 
who oppoſed you, ſhall I continue to live in the deſolate ſtate 
to which you now ſee me reduced ? Oris it my duty to ar- 
ray myſelf in robes of royalty and magmficence, when I 
behold the husband Treceived from you in the flower of my 
youth, on the point of periſbing by your dagger? Should he 
be unable to diſarm your reſentment, and move your ſoul to 
compaſſion, by the tears of his wife and children, permit 
me to aſſure you, that he will be puniſhed with more ſeve- 
rity for his imprudence, than was even intended by your 
elf; when he ſhall ſee a wife who is ſo dear to him ex- 
prring at his feet ; for you are not to think, that in my 
preſent condition, I will ever conſent to ſurvive him. 
at appearance ſhall I make among the Spartan ladies, 
after my inability to inſpire my husband with compaſſion 
or my father, and to ſoften my father into pity for my 
 husband! What indeed ſhall I appear to them, but a 
daughter and a wife, always affiifted and contemned by 
her neareſt relations ! Chelonida, at the concluſion of 
theſe expreſſions, reclined her cheek on that of Cleom- 
brotus, while with her eyes, that ſpoke her ſorrow in 
their tears, ſhe caſt a languid look on thoſe who were 

preſent. | | 5 

Leonidas, after a few moments diſcourſe with his 
friends, ordered Cleombrotus to riſe, and immediately 
quit Sparta ; but earneſtly importuned his daughter to 
continue there and not forſake a father, who gave her 
ſuch a peculiar proof of tenderneſs, as to ſpare the life 
of her huſband. His ſollicitations were however inef- 
fectual, and the moment Cleombrotus roſe from his 
ſeat, ſhe placed one of her children in his arms, and 
claſped the other in her own; and when ſhe had of- 
fered up her prayers to the goddeſs, and kiſſed her 
altar, ſhe became a voluntary exile with her huſband. 
How extremely affecting was this ſpectacle; and how 
worthy the admiration of all ages is ſuch a model of 
conjugal love ! If the heart of Cleombrotus, ſays Plu- 
tarch, had not been entirely depraved by vain glory, 

and a boundleſs ambition to reign, he would have been 
1 | ſenſible, 


| 
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ſenfible, that even baniſhment itſelf with ſo virtuous 
a companion, was a felicity preferable to the condition 


of a ſovereign. 


When Leonidas had expelled Cleombrotus from 
Sparta, and ſubſtituted new Ephori inſtead of the 
former, whom he had depoſed, he bent all his endea- 
vours to enſnare Apis ; and began with perſuading him 
to quit the aſylum to which he had retired, and reign 


in conjunction with himſelf. In order to which he aſ- 


ſured him, that his citizens had pardoned all paſt pro- 
ceedings, becauſe they were ſenſible that his youth and 
inexperience, with his predominant paſſion for glory, 
had lain him open to the inſinuations of Ageſilaus. 
But as Agis ſuſpected the ſincerity of thoſe expreſſions, 
and perſiſted in his reſolution to continue in the tem- 
ple, Leonidas no longer attempted to deceive him with 
plauſible pretences. Amphares, Demochares, and Ar- 
ceſilaus, who had frequently viſited the young prince, 
continued their aſſiduities to him, and ſometimes con- 
ducted him from the temple to the baths; and from 
thence conveyed him in ſafety to the temple, for each 


'of them was his intimate friend. 


This fidelity however was of no long continuance. 
Amphares had lately borrowed of Ageſiſtrata, the mo- 
ther of Apis, ſeveral rich ſuits of tapeſtry, and a mag- 
nificent ſet of ſilver plate. Theſe coſtly ornaments 


tempted him to betray the king, with his mother and 


dmother. It was even ſaid, that he was much 
more inclinable than either of his two companions, to 
liſten to the ſuggeſtions of Leonidas; and that no one 
vas ſo induſtrious as himſelf to ſpirit up the Ephori 
( of whoſe number he was one ) againſt Agis. As this 
prince went ſometime from the temple to the bath, 
they reſolved to take that opportunity to ſurprize him, 
and when he was one day returning from thence, they 
advanced up to him, and after they had embraced him 
with an air of affection, they attended him in his way, 
and entertained him with their uſual familiarity of con- 
verſation. One of the ſtreets through which 4 
2 2 | pa 
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25 turned off, in one quarter, to the orifon.. and as 

| n as they arrived at that paſſage, Amphares ſeized 
Agis with an air of authority, and cried, Agis, 1 mu/ 
conduct you: to the Ephori, to whom yon are to be accoun- 


table for your behaviour. At the ſame inſtant, Demo- 


chares, who was tall and ſtrong, threw his mantle 
round his neck, and dragged him along, while the 
others puſhed him forward, as they had previouſly a- 
greed : and as no perſon came to afſſiſt him, becauſe 
there was nobody in the ſtreet at that time, they ac- 
compliſhed their eliza, and threw him into priſon, 

Leonidas arrived at the ſame time with a great num- 
ber of foreign ſoldiers, and ſurrounded the priſon; the 
Ephori likewiſe came thither, and when they had ſent 
1 ſuch of the ſenators as concurred with their opinion, 
they proceeded to examine Agis, as if he had been ar- 
raigned at a competent tribunal, and ordered him to 
Juſtify himſelf, with reſpe& to his intended innovations 
in the republic. One of the Ephori pretending to 
have diſcovered an expedient for diſengaging him from 


this criminal affair, aſked him, whether Lyſander and 


Ageſilaus had not compelled him to have recourſe to 
thoſe meaſures ? To which Agis replied, That he had 
not ated in conſequence of any — ; but that 
his admiration of Lycurgus, and a ſincere deſire to 
imitate his conduct, were his only motives for attemp- 
ting to reftore the city to the ſame condition in which 
that legiſlator had left it. The ſame officer then de- 
manding of him, if he repented of that proceeding ? 

The young prince anſwered with an air of ſteadineſs, 
Mat he never ſhould repent of fo virtuous, 75 noble and 
Alrious an undertaking, though death itſelf were pre- 
ſented to his view in all its terrors, His pretended judges 
"then condemned him to die, and immediately com- 
manded the public officers to carry him to that part 
of the priſon, where thoſe, on whom the ſentence of 
condemnation had paſſed, were uſually ſtrangled. 

When Demochares ſaw that the -” hg of juſtice 
did not dare to lay their hands on Agis, and that even 


the 
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the foreign ſoldiers turned their eyes from ſuch a ſpec- 


tacle of horror, and refuſed to be aſſiſtant at ſo in- 
human an execution, he loaded them with threats and 


reproaches, and with his own hands dragged Agis to 


the dungeon. The people, who by this time, were 


informed of the manner in which he had been ſeized, 


crowded to the gates of the priſon, and began to be 
very tumultuous. The whole ſtreet was already illu- 
minated with innumerable tapers ; and the mother and 
grandmother of Agis ran from place to place, filling the 
air with their cries, and intreating the people that the 
king of Sparta might at leaſt have an opportunity to 
defend himſelf, and be judged by his own citizens, 
The zeal of the people did but animate the murderers 
the more to haſten the execution of Apis, leſt he 
ſhould be releaſed by force that very night, if the peo- 
ple ſhould have ſufficient time allowed them for aſſem- 
bling together. 
As the executioners were leading him to the place 
where they intended to ſtrangle him, he beheld tears 
flowing from the eyes of one of them who was touched 
with his misfortune; upon which he turned to him, 
and ſaid, Neep not for me my friend, for as am cut 
off in this manner contrary to all laws and juſtice, I am 
much happier and mere to be envied, than thoſe who have 
condemned me. When he had ſaid theſe words, he of- 
fered his neck to the fatal cord, without the leaſt air of 


_ reluctance. 


As Amphares came from the priſon, at the cloſe of 


| this tragic ſcene, the firſt object he beheld was the de- 
ſlate mother of Agis, a. threw herſelf at his feet: 


He raiſed her from the earth, and aſſured her, that 


Agis had nothing to fear; intreating her, at the ſame 


time, as a proof of his ſincerity, to enter the priſon, 
and ſee her ſon, She then deſired him to permit her 


aged mother to attend her in that mournful viſit: Your 


requeſt, ſaid he, is reaſonable, and he immediate] 

conducted them into the priſon, but ordered the door 

to be ſhut the moment they entered | it. He then com- 
Vor. VII. | R manded 
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manded the executioner to ſeize Archidamia, the 
grandmother of Agis, who had lived to a venerable 
old age among her citizens, with as much dignity and 
reputation as any lady of her time. When the execu- 
tioner had performed his fatal office, the inhuman Am- 
phares ordered the mother of Agis to enter the dun- 
geon. This unhappy princeſs was obliged to obey 
him, and the moment ſhe came into that diſmal place, 
ſhe beheld her ſon lying dead on the ground, and at a 
little diſtance from him, her dead mother, with the 
fatal cord ſtill twiſted about her neck, She aſſiſted the 
executioners in diſengaging her parent from that inſtru- 
ment of cruelty, after which ſhe laid the corpſe by 
her ſon, and decently covered it with linnen. When 
this pious office was compleated, ſhe caſt herfelf upon 
the body of Agis, and after ſhe had tender] kiſſed: his 
cold lips, O my fon, ſaid ſhe, the exceſs of 5 humanity 
and fweet diſpoſitian, and thy too great 17 and 
Ieniiy, have undone thee, and been fatal to us 

Amphares, who from the door had beheld and heard 
| all that paſſed, entered that moment, and addreſſing 
| himſelf with a ſavage air to the mother of Agis, Since 
| you knew, ſaid he, and approved the deſigns of your ſon, 
| you ſhall hare in his puniſhment, Ageſiſtrata roſe at thoſe 
| words, and running to the fatal cord, May this, cried 
| ſhe, at leaſt be uſeful to Sparta, 


| When the report of theſe executions was diſperſed 

| through the city, and the inhabitants beheld the bodies 

| brought out of the priſon, the indignation occaſioned 
by this barbarity was univerſal, and every one declared, 

that from the time the Dorians had firſt eſtabliſhed 

themſelves in Peloponneſus, ſo horrible an action had 

never been committed. It muſt indeed be acknow- 

ledged, that all the blackeſt crimes in nature united in 

the circumſtances which aggravated this; and we may 

even add too, that the murder of the king included 

and ſurpaſſed them all : So barbarous an execution, in 

"oppoſition to that reſpet with which nature inſpires 

the moſt ſavage people for the ſacred mem of their 

| ſovereign, 
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ſovereign, .is ſuch a blemiſh on a nation, as all ſuo- 
ceeding ages can never obliterate. 
(ein) Agis having been deſtroyed in this manner, 
nidas was not expeditious enough in ſeizing his 
brother Archidamus, who ſaved himſelf by flight, 
but he ſecured Agiatis, the conſort of that unhappy 
king, forcing her to reſide in his own houſe, with 
the young child ſhe had by him, and then compelled 
her to- efpouſe his ſon Cleomenes, who was not mar- 
riageable at that time; but Leonidas was determined 
that the widow of Agis ſhould not be diſpoſed of to 
any other perſon, 'as ſhe inherited a very large eſtate 
from her father Gylippus, and likewiſe excelled all the 
Grecian ladies, in beauty as well as wiſdom and virtue. 
She endeavoured to avoid this marriage by all means in 
her power, but to no effect. And when ſhe at laſt 
was obliged to conſent to her nuptials with Cleomenes, 
ſhe always retained a mortal averſion for Leonidas, but 
behaved with the utmoſt complacency: and ſoftneſs to 
her young ſpouſe, who, from the firſt day of his mar- 
riage, conceived a moſt ſincere and paſſionate eſteem 


and affection for her; and even ſympathized with her 


in the tenderneſs ſhe preſerved for Agis, and the regard 
ſhe expreſſed for his memory, and that too in ſuch 2 
degree, that he would frequently liſten to her with the 


greateſt attention, while ſhe related to him the great 


deſigns he had formed for the regulation of the govern- 
ment. | 


ln] Plat. in Cleom. p. 805, 
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8 ECT. IV. Cleomenes aſcends the throne of Sparta, 


And engages in a war againſt the Achæans, over whom 
hie obtains ſeveral advantages. He reforms the go- 


vernment of Sparta, and re-eftabliſhes the antient diſ 


* crpline. Acquires new advantages over Aratus and 
tbe Achæans. Aratus applies for ſuccour to Antigonus 
Ling of Macedonia, by whoſe aid the Achæans obtain 

repeated viclories, and take PR places 8 the 
enemy. 

G) C Leomenes had a noble ſoul, and an ardent paf- 

ſion for glory, joined with the ſame inclina- 

tion for temperance and ſimplicity of manners as Agis 
had always expreſſed; but had not that exceſſive 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition attended with the timidity and 
e ecaution of that prince. Nature, on the contrary, 
had infuſed into him a vigour and vivacity of mind, 
which ardently prompted him on to whatever appeared 
great and noble. Nothing ſeemed ſo amiable to him 
as the government of his citizens agreeably to their 
own inclinations, but, at the ſame, he did not think 
it inconſiſtent with the glory of a wiſe adminiſtration, 
to employ ſome violence in reducing to the public utility 
an inconſiderable number of obſtinate and unjuſt 
perſons, who oppoſed it merely from the view of pri- 
vate intereſt, _ 

He was far from being ſatisfied with the ſtate of 
affairs which then prevailed in Sparta, All the citi- 
zens had long been ſoſtned by indolence and a voluptu- 
ous life; and the king himſelf, who was fond of 
tranquility, had entirely neglected public affairs. No 
perſon whatever had teſtified any regard for the pub- 
lic good, every individual being ſolely intent upon his 
particular intereſt, and the aggrandizement of his 
family at the public expence, inſtead of any care in 
diſciplining the young people, and forming their tem- 


() Plut. in Cleom. p. 305—8 11. 
perance, 


r 
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perance, patience, and the equality of freemen, it was 
even dangerous te mention any thing of that nature, 
as Agis himſelf had periſhed by attempting to intro- 
duce it among them. 

It is alſo ſaid, that Cleomenes, who was ſtill very 
young, had heard ſome philoſophical lectures at the 
time when Spherus, who came from the banks of the 
Boriſthenes, ſettled in Lacedemon, and applied him- 
ſelf, in a very ſucceſsful manner, to the inſtruction of 
youth. This perſon was one of the principal diſciples 
of Zeno the Citian . The ſtoic philoſophy which 
he then profeſſed, was exceedingly proper to infuſe 
courage and noble ſentiments in the mind, but, at the 
ſame time, was capable of dangerous effects in a diſ- 
poſition naturally warm and impetuous; and, on the 
other hand, might be rendered very beneficial, by 
being grafted on a mild and moderate character, 

(s) After the death of Leonidas, who did not long 
ſurvive the condemnation and murder of Agis, his fon 
Cleomenes ſucceeded him in the throne ; and though 
he was then very young, it gave him pain to conſider 
that he had only the empty title of king, while the 
whole authority was engroſſed by the Ephori, who 
ſhamefully abuſed their power. He then grew ſolli- 


citous to change the form of government, and as he 


was ſenſible that few perſons were diſpoſed to concur 
with him in that view, he imagined the accompliſh- 
ment of it would be facilitated by a war, and there- 
fore endeavoured to embroil his city with the Achæans, 
who, very fortunately for his purpoſe, had given 
Sparta ſome occaſions of complaint againſt them. 
Arxatus, from the firſt moments of his adminiftrati- 


on, had been induſtrious to negotiate a league between 
all the ſtates of Peloponneſus, through a perſuaſion” 


that if he ſucceeded in that attempt, they would 
have nothing to fear for the future from a foreign 


(e) A. M. 3762. Ant. J. C. 242. 


So called from Citium, a city of Cyprus, 
3 enemy, 
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enemy, and. this was the only point to which all his 
meaſures t:»#ded, All the other Rates, except the La- 
cedæmonians, the people of Elis, and thoſe of Ar- 
cadia, who had eſpouſed the party of the Lacedemo- 
nians, had acceded to this league. Aratus, ſoon after 
the death of Leonidas, began to harraſs the Arcadians, 


in order to make an experiment of the Spartan cou- 
rage, and at the ſame time to make it evident, that he 


deſpiſed Cleomenes, as a young man without the leaſt 
experience. 

When the Ep hori received intelligence of this act 

of hoſtility, — cauſed their troops to take the field, 

under the command of Cleomenes ; they indeed were 

not numerous, but the conſideration of the general b 

whom they were commanded, inſpired them with al 


imaginable ardors for the war. The Achzans 


marched. againſt him with twenty thouſand foot, and 
a thouſand. horfe, under the command of. Ariſtoma- 
chus, Cleomenes came up with them near Pallantium, 
a city of Arcadia, and offered them battle; but Ara» 
tus was ſo intimidated with the bravery of this pro- 
ceeding, that he prevailed upon the general not to 


hazard an engagement, and then made a retreat; 
which drew upon him very ſevere reproaches from his 


own troops, and ſharp raillery from the enemy, whoſe 
numbers did not amount to five thouſand men in the 


Whole. The courage of Cleomenes was ſo much 


raiſed by this retreat, that he aſſumed a loftier air a- 
mongſt his citizens, and reminded them of an expreſ- 
ſion uſed by one of their antient kings, who ſaid, 


"That the Lacedemmians never inquired after the num- 


bers of their enemies, but where they were, He af- 
terwards defeated the Achæans in a fecond en- 


counter; but Aratus, taking the advantage even of 


his. defeat like an experienced general, turned his arms 
immediately againſt Mantinza, and before the enemy 


could have any ſuſpicion of his deſign, made himſelf 


maſter of that city, and put a garriſon into it, 


Cleomenes, 
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Cleomenes, aſter his return .to Sparta, began ta 


think ſeriouſly on the execution of his former deſign, 


and had credit enough to cauſe Archidamus, the bro- 
ther of Agis, to be recalled from Meſſene. As that 
prince was deſcended from the other royal houſe of 
Sparta, he had an inconteſtable right to the crown; 
and Cleomenes was perſuaded that the authority of 
the Ephori, would receive a much greater diminution, 
when the throne of Sparta ſhould be filled by its two 
kings, whoſe union would enable them to counter- 
ballance their power. But, unhappily for his pur- 
poſe, the ſame perſons who had been guilty of the 
death of Agis, found means to aſſaſſinate his brother 
Archidamus *. 
Cleomenes, ſoon after this event, gained a new ad- 
vantage over the Achæans, in an action near Me- 
galopolis, wherein Ly ſiades was ſlain, in conſequence 
of engaging too far in the purſuit of the Lacedzmoni- 
ans, who had been repulſed when the encounter ficſt 


began. This victory was very honourable to the 


young king, and increaied his reputation to a great 
d He then imparted his deſign to a ſmall num- 
ber of ſeleR and faithful friends, who ſerved him in a 
very ſeaſonable manner. When he returned to Spar- 
ta, he concerted. his march ſo, as to enter the city 
when the Ephori, were at ſupper ; at which time, a 
ſett of perſons who had been choſen for that action 
entered the hall with their drawn ſwords, and killed 
four of theſe magiſtrates +, with ten of thoſe. who had 
taken arms for their defence, Ageſilaus, who had 
been left for dead on the ſpot, found means to ſave 
himſelf; after which no other perſon whatever ſuf- 
tained any violence ; and indeed- what had been. al- 
ready committed was ſufficient. 

The next day, Cleomenes cauſed the names of 
fourſcore citizens, whom he intended to baniſh, to be 


* Pelybias declares, that Cleomenes bimſelf cauſed him to be aſſaſſis 

nared, |, 5. p. 333. & 1.8. p. 511. 
+ This magiſtracy wvas compoſed of five Ephori, | 
R 4 fixed 
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fixed up in places of public reſort : He alſo removed 
from the hall of audience all the ſeats of the Epho- 


ri, except one where he determined to place him- 
ſelf, in order to render juſtice ; and after he had con- 
voked an aſſembly of the people, he explained to them 
his reaſons for the conduct he had purſued ; repre- 
ſenting to them, in what an enormous manner the 


Ephori had abuſed their power, by ſupprefling all law- 


ful authority, and not only baniſhing their kings, 
but even in cauſing them to be deflroyed without the 
leaſt form of juſtice; and menacing thoſe who were 
deſirous of beholding Sparta happy in the moſt excel- 
lent and moſt divine form of government, He then 


added, that the conduct he purſued rendered it ſuffici- 
ently evident; that inſtead of conſulting his own par- 


_ ticular intereſt, his whole endeavours were employed 
to promote that of the citizens, and revive among 
them the diſcipline and equality which the wiſe Ly- 
curgus had formerly eſtabliſhed, and from whence 
Sparta had derived all her glory and reputation. 
When he had expreſſed himſelf in this manner, he 
immediately conſigned his whole eſtate to the peo- 
ple as their common property, and was ſeconded in 
that action by Megiſtones, his father-in-law, who was 
very rich. The reſt of his friends, in conjunction 
with all the other citizens, then complied with this 
example, and the lands were diſtributed agreeably to 


the intended plan. He even aſſigned a portion to 


each of thoſe who had been baniſhed, and promiſed 


to recal them as ſoon affairs could be ſettled in a ſtate 


of tranquillity. He then filled up the proper num- 
ber of citizens, with perſons of the beſt character in 
all the adjacent parts, and raiſed four thouſand foot, 
whom he taught to uſe. lances inſtead of javelins, and 
to wear bucklers with good handles, and not with 
leather ſtraps buckled on, as had before been the 
cuſtom. 123 Q 
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His next cares were devoted to the education of 


children; in order to which he endeavoured to re- 


eſtabliſh the Laconic diſcipline, wherein the philoſa- 
pher Spherus was very affiſtant to him. The exer- 
ciſes and public meals ſoon reſumed their antient or- 
der and gravity ; moſt of the citizens voluntarily em- 


| bracing this wiſe, noble, and regular method of life, 


to which the reſt, whoſe number was very inconſide- 
rable, were ſoon obliged to conform, In order alfo 
to ſoften the name of monarch, and to avoid exaſpe- 
rating the citizens, he appointed his brother Euclidas 


king with him; which is the firſt inſtance of the ad- 


miniſtration of the Spartan government by two kings 


of the ſame houſe, at one time. | 
Cleomenes believing that Aratus and the Achæans 


were perſuaded he would not preſume to quit Sparta, 


amidſt the diſſatisfactions occaſioned by the novelties 


he had introduced into the government, thought no- 
thing could be more honourable and advantageous to 
him, than to let them ſee how much he was eſteemed 


by his troops, and beloved by his citizens, and what 
confidence he entertained, that the new changes had 


not alienated the minds of the people from him. He 
firſt advanced into the territories of Megalopolis ; 
where his troops committed great devaſtations, and 
gained a very conſiderable 3 To theſe ravages 
he added inſults, cauſing pu 

exhibited for the ſpace of a whole day, in the ſight 
of the enemy; not that he had any real ſatisfaction in 


ſuch a conduct, but only intended to convince them 


by this contemptuous bravado, how much he aſſured 


himſelf of being victorious over them. 
Though it was very cuſtomary in thoſe times, to 


ſee troops of comedians and dancers in the train of 
other armies, his camp was perfectly free from all ſuch 


diſſolute proceedings. The youths of his army paſ- 
ſed the greateſt part of their time in exerciſing them- 
ſelves, and the old men were induſtrious to form and 


inſtruct them. Their very relaxations from thoſe em- 
* R 5 ployments 
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ployments were paſſed to inſtructive and familiar con- 


verſations, ſeaſoned with fine and delicate raileries, 


that were always modeſt and never rendered offenſive 
by injurious reflexions. In a word, they were entirely 


conformable to the laws by which the wiſe legiſlator of 


Sparta had: been careful to regulate converſations, 
Cleomenes himſelf appeared like the maſter who 


thus formed the citizens, not ſo much by his diſcourſe, 
as his example in leading a frugal life, which had no- 


thing in it ſuperior to that of the meaneſt of his ſub- 
Jets, an affecting model of wiſdom and abſtinence, 
which facilitated beyond expreſſion his accompliſh- 
ment of the great things he performed in Greece. 
For thoſe whoſe affairs carried them 'to the courts of 


other kings, did not admire their riches and magnifi- 


cence, ſo much as they deteſted their imperious pride, 


and the haughtineſs with which they treated thoſe who 
' approached them. On the contrary, no ſuch offen- 


five manners were ever experienced in the court of 
Cleomenes. He appeared in a very plain habit, and 
almoſt without officers : the audiences he gave were 
as long as the people who applied to him could de- 
fire : he made all manner of perſons a very agreeable 
reception, without treating any body with an air of 
auſterity, 'This affable and engaging behaviour gain- 


cd him the univerſal love and veneration of his people, 


in which the true gr 
doubtedly conſiſt. 

- His table was extremely ſimple and frugal, and 
truly laconic. No muſic was ever introduced there; 
nor did any one deſire it, as his converſation well 
ſupplied its place; and it is certain that thoſe who are 
capable of diſcourſing well, may paſs their time very 
agreeably without hearing fongs, Cleomenes never 
failed to enliven thoſe repaſts, either by propoſing 
curious and important queſtions, or relating ſome 
uſeful and agreeable piece of hiſtory ; ſeaſoning the 
whole with a delicate vein of wit and gaiety, He 
thought it neither an argument of a prince's merit 


and merit of a king un- 
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or glory to attach men to their intereſt by the at” 
tractions of 'riches, and ſplendid tables; whereas the 
ability of gaining their hearts by the amiable power of 
diſcourſe, and the charms of a commerce, in which 
freedom of thought, and fincerity of manners, al- 
ways prevailed, was conſidered by him as a truly royal 
quality. 

() This affable and engaging difpoſition of. Cleo- 
menes ſecured him the affection of all the troops, 
and inſpired them with ſuch an ardor for his ſervice, 
as ſeemed to have rendered them invincible. He took 
ſeveral places from the Achæans, ravaged the territo- 
ries of their allies, and advanced almoſt as far as Phe- 
re, with intention either to give them battle, or diſ- 
credit Aratus as a puſillanimous leader, who bad fled. 
from his enemy, and abandoned all their flat country 
to be plundered. The Achæans having taken the 
field with all their troops, and encamped in the ter- 
ritories of Dymæ, Cleomenes followed them thither, 
and harraſſed them perpetually with ſo much intre- 


pidity, as at laſt compelled them to come to a battle, 


wherein he obtained a compleat victory; for h: put 
their army to flight, killed abundance of men, and 
took a great number of priſoners. 

() The Achæans were extremely dejected at theſe 


ſevere loſſes, and began to be apprehenſive of the 


greateſt calamities from Sparta, eſpecially if ſhe ſhould 
happen to be ſupported by the /Etolians, according 
to the rumour which then prevailed. Aratus, who 
had uſually been elected gencral every other year, 
refuſed to charge himſelf with that commiſſion when 
he was choſen again, and Timoxenes was ſubſtituted 


in his ſtead. The Achæans ſeverely cenſured the 


conduct of Aratus on this occaſion, and with great 
juſtice, as he, who was conſidered by them as their 
pilot, had now abandoned the helm of his veſſel a- 
midſt a threatening tempeſt, wherein it would have 
() A.M, 3776. Ant. J. C. 228. (2) Plut. in Cleom. 

p. 311. Idem. n Arat. p. 1044. 4 
been 
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been proper and glorious for him to have ſeized it into 
his own hands, even by force, in imitation of ſeveral 
great examples related in hiftory, and when he ought 
to have been ſolely ſollicitous to ſave the ſtate at the 
expence of his own life, If he had even deſpaired of 
retrieving the affairs of the Achæans, he ought rather 
to have ſubmitted to Cleomenes, who was a Grecian 
by birth, and king of Sparta, than to call in the 
aſſiſtance of foreigners, and make them maſters of 
Peloponneſus, as will foon appear to have been the 
event: jealouſy, however, extinguiſhes all prudent 
reflections, and is a malady not to be cured by rea- 
ſon alone, | 

(r) The Achzans being reduced to the laſt ex tre- 
mities, and eſpecially after the loſs of the firſt battle, 
ſent ambaſſadors to Cleomenes to negotiate a peace. 
The king ſeemed at firſt determined to impoſe very 


rigid terms upon them; but afterward diſpatched an 


embaſſy on his part, and only demanded to be ap- 
pointed general of the Achzan league, promiſing on 
that condition to accommodate all differences between 
them, and reſtore the priſoners and places he had taken 
from them. The Achæans, who were very incli- 
nable to accept of peace on thoſe terms, defired Cle- 


omenes to be preſent at Lerna, where they were to 


hold a general aſſembly, in order to conclude the 
treaty : The king ſet out accordingly for that place, 
but an unexpected accident which happened to him, 
prevented the interview ; and Aratus endeavoured to 


improve it in ſuch a manner as to hinder the nego- 


tiation from being renewed. He imagined, that as he 


had poſſeſſed the chief authority in the Achæan league 


for the ſpace of thirty-three years, it would be very 


diſhonourable in him to ſuffer a young man to graft 
himſelf upon him, and diveſt him of all his glory and 


power, by ſupplanting him in a command he had ac- 


q ired, augmented and retained for ſo many years. Theſe 


(7) A. M. 3777. Ant. J. . 227. 
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| conſiderations” induced him to uſe all his efforts to 


diſſuade the Achæans from the conditions propoſed to 
them by Cleomenes: but as he had the mortification 
to find himſelf incapable of conciliating them with this 
view, becauſe they dreaded the bravery and uncom- 
mon ſucceſs of Cleomenes, and likewiſe thought the 
Lacedzmonians were very reaſonable in their inten- 
tions to reſtore Peloponneſus to its antient ſtate, he 
had recourſe to an expedient which no Grecian ought 
to have approved, and was extremely diſhonourable in 
a man of his rank and character. His deſign was to 
call in the aſſiſtance of Antigonus king of Macedonia, 
and by inevitable conſequence make him maſter of 
Greece. 

s) He had not forgotten that Antigonus had great 
cauſe to be diſſatisfied with his former proceedings; 
but he was ſenſible, that princes may be properly faid 
to have neither friends nor enemies, and that they form 
their ſentiments of things by the ſtandard of their 
own intereſt, He, however, would not openly enter 
into a negotiation of this nature, nor propoſe it as from 
himſelf, becauſe he knew that if it ſhould happen to 
prove unſucceſsful, he muit inevitably incur all the 
odium ; and beſide, it would be making a plain de- 
claration to the Achzans, that if he had not abſolutely 
deſpaired of retrieving their affairs, he would not ad- 
viſe them to have recourſe to their profeſſed enemy. 
He therefore concealed his real views, like an artful 
and experienced politician, and proceeded by indirect 
and ſecret methods, As the city of Megalopolis was 
neareſt in ſituation to Sparta, it lay moſt expoſed to 
the incurſions of the enemy, and the inhabitants be- 
gan to think themſelves fufficient ſufferers by the war, 
as the Achzans were ſo far from being in a condition 
to ſupport them, that they were unable to defend 
themſelves. Nicophanes and Cercides, two citizens 


of Megalopolis, whom Aratus had brought over to 


# 


(*) Polyb. J. 2. p. 133—140. | 
| his 
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his ſcheme, made a. propoſal in the council of that 
city, for demanding permiſſion of the Achæans, to 
implore the affiftance of Antigonus. This motion 
was immediately aſſented to, and the Achæans grant- 
ed them the permiſſion they deſired. Theſe two citi- 
tens were then deputed to be the meſſengers of that 
propoſal, and Aratus had been careful to furniſh them 
with ſufficient inſtructions beforehand, When they 
received audience of Antigonus, they lightly touched 
upon the particulars which related to their city, and 
then ſtrongly inſiſted, in conformity to their inſtruc- 
tions, on the imminent danger to which the king him- 
ſelf would be expoſed, ſhould the alliance, which was 
then talked of between the Ætolians and Cleomenes, 
take effect. They then repreſented to him, that if 
the united forces of thoſe two ſtates ſhould have thoſe 
advantages over the Achæans which they expected to 
obtain, the towering ambition of Cleomenes would 
never be ſatisfied with the mere conqueſt of Pelopon- 
neſus, as it was evident that he aſpired at the empire 
of all Greece, which it would be impoſſible for him 
to ſeize without entirely deftroying the authority of 
the Macedonians. To theſe remonſtrances they ad- 


ded, that if the Ætolians ſhould not happen to join 
up- 


Cleomenes, the Achæans would be capable of 


porting themſelves, with their own forces, and ſhould 


have no cauſe to trouble the king with their importu- 
nities for bis afiftance ; but if, on the other hand, 
fortune ſhould prove averſe to them, and permit the 
confederacy between thoſe two ſtates to take effect, 
they muſt then intreat him not to be an unconcerned 
ſpectator of the ruin of Peloponneſus, which might 
even be attended with fatal conſequences to kimfelf. 
They alſo took care to inſinuate to the king, that 


Aratus would enter into all his meaſures, and give 


him, in due time, ſuſticient ſecurity for his own fide- 
lity and good intentions. 
Antigonus highly approved all theſe repreſentations, 
and ſeized with picalure the opportunity that was now 
> offered 
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offered him, for engaging in the affairs of Greece. 
This had always been the policy of the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander, who, by declaring themſelves kings, had 
converted the frame of their reſpective governments 
into monarchy. They were ſenſible that it nearly 
concerned them to oppoſe all ſuch ſtates as had any 
inclination to retain their liberty, and the form of po- 
pular government ; and wherever they found them- 
ſelves in no condition to extinguiſh theſe, they at- 
tempted to weaken them at leaſt, and to render the 
people incapable of forming any conſiderable enter- 


prizes, by ſowing the ſeeds of diviſion between re- 


publics and free ſtates, and engaging them in wars 
againſt each other, in order to render themſelves ne- 
ceſſary to them, and prevent their ſhaking off the 


Macedonian yoke, by uniting their forces. (f) Poly- 


bius, ſpeaking of one of theſe princes, declares in ex- 
preſs terms, that he paid large penſions to ſeveral ty- 
rants in Greece, who were profeſſed enemies to li- 
berty *. | 

It cannot therefore be thought ſurprizing that An- 
tizonus ſhould prove ſo traQtable to the follicitations 
and demands of the Megalopolitans. He wrote them 
an obliging letter, wherein he promiſed to aſſiſt 
them, provided the Achæans would conſent to that 
proceeding, The inhabitants of Megalopolis were 


_ tranſported at the happy reſult of their negotiation, 


and immediately diſpatched the ſame deputies to the 
general aſſembly of the Achæans, in order to inform 


that people of the good intentions of Antigonus, and 


to preſs them te put their intereſts immediately into 
his hands, | | 

Aratus did not fail to congratulate himſelf in pri- 
vate, for the maſterly ſtroke by which he had ſuc- 


ceeded in his intrigue, and to find Antigonus not poſ- 


(e) Lib. 2. p. 131. 
* anirfO- Is euro ( fuercpneis] core vepnzes & fue. 
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ſeſſed with any impreflions to his prejudice, as he had 
reaſon to apprehend. He wiſhed indeed to have had no 
occaſion for his aſſiſtance; and though neceſſity ob- 
liged him to have recourfe to that prince, he was wil- 
ling to guard againſt the imputation of thoſe meaſures, 
and for having them ſeem to have been concerted by the 
Achæans, without any privity of his. 
When the deputies from Megalopolis were intro. 
duced into the aſſembly, they read the letter of Anti- 
gonus, and related all the particulars of the obliging 
reception he had given them; with the affection and 
eſteem he had expreſſed for the Achæans, and the ad- 
vantageous offers he made them. They concluded 
with defiring, in the name of their city, that the 
Achzans would invite Antigonus to be preſent as ſoon 
as poſſible in their aſſembly; and every one ſeemed 
to approve of that motion. Aratus then roſe up, 
and after he had repreſented the voluntary goodneſs 
of the king in the ſtrongeſt light, and commended 
the ſentiments that prevailed in the aſſembly, he inti- 
mated to them, that there was no neceflity for preci- 
pitating any thing ; that it would be very honourable 
for the republic to endeavour to terminate her wars by 
her own forces; and that if any calamitous accident 
ſhould render her incapable of doing ſo, it would then 
be time enough to have recourſe to her friends, This 
advice was generally approved, and it was concluded, 
that the Achæans ſhould employ only their own forces 
in ſupporting the preſent war. 

(z) The events of it were however very unfavoura- 
ble to them ; for Cleomenes made himſelf maſter of 
ſeveral cities * of Peloponneſus, of which Argos was 
the moſt conſiderable, and at laſt ſeized Corinth, but 
not the citadel, The Achæans had then no longer 


0 A. M. 3778. Ant. J. C. 226. Plut. in Cleom. p. 814, 
$15. Plut. in Arat. p. 1047. A. M. 3779. Ant. J. C. 225. 
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time for deliberation; Antigonus was called in to 
their aſſiſtance, and they came to a reſolution to deli - 
ver up the citadel to him, without which he would 
never have engaged in that expedition; for he wanted 
a place of ſtrength, and there was none which ſuited 
him ſo effectually as that, as well on account of its ad- 
vantageous ſituation between two ſeas, as its fortifica- 
tions, which rendered it almoſt impregnable. Aratus 
ſent his ſon to Antigonus among the other hoſtages. 
That prince advanced by long marches with an army 
of twenty thouſand foot, and fourteen hundred horſe. 
Aratus ſet out by ſea with the principal officers of the 
league, to meet Antigonus at the city of Pegæ, un- 
known to the enemy; and when that prince was in- 
formed of his arrival in perſon, he advanced to him, 
and rendered him all the honours due to a general of 
diſtinguiſhed rank and merit. A 
Cleomenes, inſtead of attempting to defend the 
paſſage of the Iſthmus, thought it more adviſeable to 
throw up trenches, and raiſe ſtrong walls to fortify the 
paſſes of the Onian mountains *, and to harraſs the 
enemy by frequent attacks, rather than hazard a bat- 
tle with ſuch well diſciplined and warlike troops. This 
conduct of the king of Sparta reduced Antigonus to 
t extremities, for he had not provided himſelf 
with any confiderable quantity of proviſions, and found 
it not very practicable to force the paſſes defended by 
Cleomenes: The only expedient therefore to whic 
Antigonus could have recourſe in this perplexity, was 
to advance to the promontory of Heræa, and from 
thence to tranſport his army by ſea to Sicyon, which 
would require a conſiderable ſpace of time, as well as 
great preparations, which could not eaſily be made. 
() While Antigonus was embarraſſed in this man- 


(x) A. M. 3780. Ant. J. . 224. 
25 Þ Theſe was a ridee of moun- Attica, as far as Baevntia, and 
tains which extended from the mount Citberon. Strab. I. 8. | 


rocks of Sciron, in the road to 
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ner, ſome friends of Aratus arrived. at his camp, one 
night by ſea, and informed him that the people of 
Argos had revolted againft Cleomenes, and were then 
beſieging the citadel.  Aratus having likewile. received 
fifteen hundred, men. from Antigonus, ſet out by ſea 
and arrived at Epidauras. . . , oo oo 
. . Ckomenes, receiving intelligence of theſe proceed- 
ings about nine or ten in the evening, immediately 
detached Megiftones with two thouſand men, to ſuc- 
cour his party at Argos as ſoon as poſſible ; after which 
he induſtriouſly watched the motions of Antigonus, 
and to animate the Corinthians, aſſured them that the 
diſorders. which had lately happened at Argos, were 
no more than a flight commotion excited by a few 
mutinous: perſons, which would eafily be ſuppreſſed. 
In this however he was deceived, for Megiſtones ha- 
ving been ſlain in a ſkirmiſh, as ſoon as he entered 
Argos, the Lacedzmonian garriſon was reduced to the 
laſt extremity, and ſeveral couriers had been ſent from 
_ thoſe troops to demand immediate aſſiſtance from the 
Spartan, army. Cleomenes being then, apprehenſive 
thatithe enemies, if they ſho open to make them- 
ſelyes maſters of Argos, would ſhut up all the paſſes 
gagainſt him; by which means they would be in a 
vondition to ravage all Laconia, with impunity, and 


even to ſorm the ſiege of Sparta, which would then 
be without defence z he therefore: thought it adviſea- 
ble to decamp, and marched with all his army from 
Antigonus, ſoon aſter this retreat of the Lacedæ- 


Monians, entered the place and ſecured. it to himſelf 
with a good garriſon. Cleomenes in the mean time 
arrived at Argos, before the revolters had any ſuſpicion 
of his approach, and at, firſt ſucceeded. fo far, as to 
ſcale ſeveral parts of the town, where he forced ſome 
of the enemies troops to ſave themſelves by flight; 
but Aratus having entered the city on one ſide, and 
king Antigonus appearing with all his troops on the 
other, Cleomenes retired to Mantinea, - | 

During 
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During the continuance of his march, he received 
advice in the evening from couriers at Tegea, which 
affected him as muck as all his former misfortunes. 
They acquainted. him with the death of his. conſort 
Agiatis, from whom he had never been able to ab- 
ſent himſelf a whole campaign, even when his expe- 


ditions were moſt ſucceſsful ; and ſuch were his tender- 
neſs and eſteem for her, that it had always been cuſto» 


mary for him to make frequent returns to Sparta to 
enjoy the pleaſure of her company, The next morn- 
ing he renewed his march by dawn, and arrived early 
at Sparta, where after he had devoted ſome moments 
in pouring out his ſorrows to his mother and chil- 
dren- in his own houſe, he reſumed the management of 
public affairs. | 

Much about the ſame time, Ptolemy, who had 
promiſed to aſſiſt him in the war, ſent to him to de- 
mand his mother and children as hoſtages, It was a 
long time before Cleomenes could preſume to acquaint 
his parent with the king of Egypt's demand, and 
though he frequently went to viſit her with an inten» 
tion to explain himſelf to her, he never had reſolution 
enough to enter upon the ſubject. His mother obſer- 
ving the perplexity in which he appeared, began to 
entertain ſome ſuſpicion of the cauſe; for mothers 
have uſually a gieat ſhare of penetration, with reſe- 
rence to their children. She. inquired of thoſe who 
were moſt intimate with him, whether her ſon did 
not deſire ſomething from her, which he could not 
prevail upon. himſelf to communicate to her? And 
when Cleomenes had at laſt the reſolution to open 
the affair to her; Hau, my ſor, ſaid ſhe with a ſmile, is 


this the ſecret you wanted courage to diſclaſe to me ? Why, 


in the name of heaven, did you not immediately cauſe ma 
fo be put on board ſome veſſel, and ſent, without a mo- 
ment's delay, to any part of the world, where my perſon 
may be uſeful to Sparta, before old age conſumes and de- 
Arqs it in languar and inaction ! 


When 
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. 
When the preparations for her voyage were com- 
pleated, Crateſiclea (for ſo the mother of Cleomenes 
was called) took her ſon apart, a few moments be- 
fore ſhe entered the veſſel, and led him into the tem- 
ple of Neptune. There ſhe held him a great while 
claſped in her arms, and after ſhe had bathed his face 
with a tender flow of tears, the recommended the 
liberty and honour of his country to his care. When 
ſhe ſaw him weep in the exceſs of his anguiſh at that 
melancholy parting ; King of Lacedæmm, ſaid ſhe, 
let us dry our tears, that no perſon, when we quit the 
temple, may ſee us weep, or do any thing unworthy © 
Sparta. For this is in our power ; events are in the 
eK God. When ſhe had expreſſed herſelf to 
this e | 
infant grandſon to the ſhip, and commanded the pilot 
to ſail that moment from the port. 
As ſoon as ſhe arrived at Egypt, ſhe was informed 
that Ptolemy having received an embaſſy from Anti- 
gonus, was ſatisfied with the propoſals made by that 
prince; and ſhe had likewiſe intelligence, that her 
ſon Cleomenes was ſollicited by the Achæans to con- 
Clude a treaty between them and Sparta, but that he 
durſt not put an end to the war, without the conſent 
of Ptolemy, becauſe he was apprehenſive for his mo- 
ther, who was then in the power of that king. When 
ſhe had been fully inftrufted in theſe particulars, ſhe 
ſent expreſs orders to her ſon, to tranſact, without the 
leaſt fear or heſitation, whatever he imagined would 
prove beneficial and glorious to Sparta, and not to ſuf- 
fer himſelf to be diſconcerted by his apprehenſions of 
the treatment an antient woman and a little infant 
might ſuſtain from Ptolemy, Such were the ſenti- 
ments which even the women of Sparta thought it 
their glory to cheriſh. | : 
(5) Antigonus, in the mean time having made 


(y) A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223. Polyb. I. 2. p. 149. Plut. 
in Cleom. P+ 815—817. Id. in Arato. pP · 1048. | 49 
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himſelf maſter of Tegea, Mantinea, Orchomene, 
and ſeveral other cities; Cleomenes, who was then 
reduced to the neceſſity of defending Laconia, per- 
mitted all the Helots who were capable of pay ing five 
minæ ( about ten pounds ſterling) to purchaſe their 


freedom. From this contribution he raiſed five hun- 


dred talents, (about one hundred twenty-five thouſand 
pounds ſterling) and armed two thouſand of theſe 
Helots after the Macedonian manner, in order to op- 
poſe them to the Leucaſpides of Antigonus, he then 
formed an enterprize, which certainly no one could 
have expected from him. The city of Megalopolis 
was very conſiderable at that time, and even not in- 
ferior to Sparta in power and extent. Cleomenes con- 


certed meaſures for ſurprizing this city, and to take it 


without any oppoſition ; and as Antigonus had ſent 
moſt of his troops into winter-quarters in Macedonia, 
while he himſelf continued at Egium, to aſſiſt in the 
aſſembly of the Achæans, the king of Sparta juſtly 
ſuppoſed, that the garriſon of the city could not be 
very ftrong at that time, nor their guards very ftrict 
in their duty, as they were not apprehenſive of any 
inſult from an enemy ſo weak as himſelf ; and conſe- 
quently that if he proceeded with expedition in his 
deſign, Antigonus, who was then at the diſtance of 
three days march from the place, would be incapable 
of affording it any aſſiſtance. The event ſucceeded 
according to the plan he had ar round. ſor zs he ar- 
rived at the city by night, he ſcaled the walls, and 
made himſelf maſter of the place without any oppo- 
ſition, Moſt of the inhabitants retired to Meſſene, 
with their wives and children, before their enemies had 
ary thoughts of, purſuing them; and Antigonus was 
not informed of this accident, till it was too late t) 
retrieve it. | | 
Cleomenes, out of a generoſity of mind which has 
few examples in hiftory, ſent a herald to acquaint 
the people of Megalopolis, that he would reſtore them 


the poſſeſſion of their city, provided they would re- 
| nounce 


it 
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nounce the Achæan league, and enter into a friend- 
_ ſhip and confederacy with Sparta; but as advantage- 
ous as this offer. ſeemed, they could not prevail on 
themſelves to accept it, but rather choſe to be deprived 
of their eſtates, as well as of the monuments of their 
anceſtors, and the temples of their gods ; in a word, 
to ſee themſelves diveſted of all that was moit dear 
and valuable to them, than to violate the faith they 
had ſworn to their allies. The famous Philopcemen, 
whom we ſhall frequently have occaſion to mention 
in the ſequel of this hiſtory, and who was then at 
Meſſene, contributed not a little to this generous re- 
ſolution, Who could ever expect to diſcover ſo 
much greatneſs of ſoul, and ſuch from the very dregs 
of Greece, for by that name, the times of which we 
now treat, may juſtly be deſcribed, when we com- 
pare them with the glorious ages of Greece united and 
triumphant, when even the luſtre of its victories was 
loſt in the ſplendor of its virtues ] 
This refuſal of the Megalopolitans highly enraged 


Cleomenes, who, till the moment he received their 


anſwer, had not only ſpared the city, but had even 
been careful to prevent the ſoldiers from committing 
the leaſt diſorder ; but his anger was then inflamed to 
ſuch a degree, that he abandoned the place to pillage, 
and ſent all the ſtatues and pictures to his own city. 
He alſo demoliſhed the greateſt part of the walls, with 
the ſtrongeſt quarters, and then marched his troops 
back to Sparta. The deſolation of the city extremely 
afflicted the Achæans, who conſidered their inability 
to aſſiſt ſuch faithſul allies, as a crime for which they 
ought to reproach themſelves  _ | 
This people were ſoon ſenſible, that by imploring 
the aid of Antigonus, they had ſubjected themſelves 


to an imperious maſter, Who made their liberties the 
price of his aid. He compelled them to paſs à de- 
cree, which prohibited them from writing to any 


king, or ſending an embaſſy without his permiſſion; 
and he obliged them to furnulh proviſions and pay for 
8 the 
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the garriſon he had put into the citadel of Corinth, 
which, in reality, was making them pay for their 
own chains, for this citadel was the very place which 
kept them in ſubjection. They had abandoned them- 
ſelves to flavery in fo abject a manner, as even to 
offer ſacrifices and libations, and exhibit public games 
in honour of Antigonus ; and Aratus was no longer 
regarded by them. Antigonus ſet up in Argos all the 
ſtatues of thoſe tyrants which Aratus had thrown 
down, and deſtroyed all thoſe which had been erec- 
ted in honour of the perſons who ſurprized the citadel 
of Corinth, except one, which was that of Aratus 
himſelf; and all the intreaties of this general could 
not prevail upon the king to deſiſt from ſuch a pro- 
ceeding. The ſight of theſe tranſactions gave him 
the utmoſt anxiety ; but he was no longer maſter of 


atfairs, and ſuffered a juſt puniſhment for ſubject ing 


himſelf and his country to a foreign yoke. Antigo- 
nus alſo took the city of Mantinea, and when he 
had moft iahumanly murdered a great number of 
the citizens, and ſold the reſt into captivity, he a- 
bandoned the place to the Argives, in order to its 
being repeopled by them, and even charged Aratus 
with that commiſſion, who had the meanneſs to call 
this new inhabited city * by the name of him who had 
ſhewn himſelf its moſt cruel enemy. A fad, and at 
the ſame time, a ſalutary example, which ſhews that 
when once a perſon has conſented to ſtoop to a ſtate of 
ſervitude, he ſees himſelf daily compelled to deſcend 
lower, without knowing where or how to ſtop, 
Aratus, by employing his own endeavours to load 
his republic with ſhackles, was guilty of an unpar- 
donable crime, the enormity of which, no great qua- 
lity nor any ſhining action can ever extenuate, He 
acted thus merely through jealouſy of bis rival Cleo- 
menes, whoſe glory, and the ſuperiority that young 
prince had obtained aver him by the ſucceſs of his 
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arms, were e inſupportable to him. What, ſays Piu- 
tarch, did Cleomenes demand of the Achæans, as the 
ſole preliminary to the peace he offered them? Was 
it not their election of bim for their general? And 
did he not demand that, with a view to compleat the 
welfare of their cities, and ſecure to them the enjoy- 
ment of their liberties, as a teſtimony of his grati- 
tude for ſo ſignal an honour, and ſo glorious a title? 
If therefore, continues Plutarch, it had been abſolutely 
neceſſary for them to have choſen either Cleomenes 
or Antigonus, -or, in ether words, a Greek or a Bar- 
barian, for the Macedonians were conſidered as ſuch ; 
in a word, if they were obliged to have a maſter, 
would not the meaneſt citizen of Sparta, have been 
preferable to the greateſt of the Macedonians ; at 
leaſt, in the opinion of thoſe who had any regard to 
the honour and reputation of Greece? Jealouſy, how- 
ever, extinguiſhed all thoſe ſentiments in the mind of 
Aratus, fo difficult is it to behold ſuperior merit with 
| an eye of ſatisfaction and tranquillity. 
| Aratus, therefore, that he might not ſeem to ſub- 
mit to Cleomenes, nor conſent that a king of Sparta, 
deſcended from Hercules, and a king who had lately 
re-eſtabliſhed the antient diſcipline of that city, ſhould 
add to his other titles, that of captain-general of the 
Achæans, called in a ſtranger, to whom he had 
formerly profeſſed himſelf a mortal enemy; in conſe- 
quence of which he filled Peloponneſus with thoſe 
very Macedonians, whom he had made it his glory 
to expel from thence in his youth. He even threw 
himſelf at their feet, and all Achaia, by his example, 
fell proſtrate before them, as an indication. of their 
promptitude to accompliſh the commands of their im- 
perious maſters. In a word, from a man accuſtomed 
to liberty, he became an abject and ſervile flatterer ; 
he had the baſeneſs to offer ſacrifices to Antigonus, Ind 
placed himſelf at the head of a proceſſion crowned 
With chaplets of flowers, joining at the ſame time in 
hymns to the honour of that prince, and rendering 
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by theſe low adulations that homage to a mortal man, 
which none but the divinity can claim, and even to a 
man who then carried death in his bofom, and was 
ready to fink into putrefaQtion ; for he at that time 
was reduced to the laſſ extremity by a flow conſump- 
tion. Aratus was however a man of great merit in 
other reſpects, and had ſhewn himſelf to be an ex- 
traordinary perſon, altogether worthy of Greece. In 
him, ſays Plutarch, we ſee a deplorable inſtance of 


human frailty, which amidſt the luſtre of ſo many 


rare and excellent qualities, could not form the plan 
of a virtue exempt from blame, | | 
(z) We have already obſerved, that Antigonus had 
ſent his troops into wiater-quarters in Macedonia. 
Cleomenes, at the return of ſpring, formed an en- 
terprize which, in the opinion of the vulgar, was the 
reſult of temerity and folly; but according to Poly- 
bius, a competent -judge in affairs of that nature, it 
was concerted with all imaginable prudence and ſa- 
gacity. As he was ſenſible that the Macedonians 
were diſperſed in their quarters, and that Antigonus 
paſſed the winter ſeaſon with his friends at Argos, 
without any other guard than an inconſiderable num- 
ber of foreign troops ; he made an irruption into the 
territories of Argos, in order to lay them waſte, He 
conceived at the ſame time, that if Antigonus ſhould 
be ſo much affected with the apprehenſions of ignomi= 
iy as to hazard a battle, he would certainly be de- 
feated ; and that, on the other hand, if he ſhould 


decline fighting, he would loſe all his reputation with 


the Achæans, while the Spartans, on the contrary, 
would be rendered more daring and intrepid, The 
event ſucceeded according to his expectations; for as 
the whole country was ruined by the devaſtations of 
his troops, the people of Argos, in their rage and 
impatience, aſſembled in a tumultuous manner at the 
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palace gate, and with a murmuring tone preſſed the 
king either to give their enemies battle, or reſign the 
command of his troops to thoſe Who were leſs timo- 
rous than himſelf. Antigonus, on the other hand, 
who had ſo much of the prudence and preſence of 
mind eſſential to a great general, as to be ſenſible that 
the diſhonourable part of one in his ſtation, did not 
conſiſt in hearing himſelf reproached, but in expoſing 
himſelf raſhly, and without reaſon, and in quitting 
certainties for chance, refuſed to take the field, and 
perſiſted in his reſolution not to fight. Cleomenes 
therefore led up his troops to the walls of Argos, and 
when he had laid the flat country waſte, marched his 
army back to Sparta. | | 4; 

This expedition redounded very much to his ho- 
nour, and even obliged his enemies to confeſs that 


he was an excellent general, and a perſon of the 


higheſt merit and capacity in the conduct of the moſt 
arduous affairs. In a word, they could never ſuffi- 
ciently admire his manner of oppoſing the forces of 
a fingle city, to the whole power of the Macedonians, 
united with that of Peloponneſus, notwithſtanding 
the immenſe ſupplies which had been furniſhed by 
the king; and eſpecially when they conſidered that 
he had not only preſerved Laconia free from all in- 
ſults, but had even penetrated into the territories of 


his enemies, where he ravaged the country, and made 
himſelf maſter of ſeveral great cities. This they were 


perſuaded could not be the effect of any ordinary abili- 
ties in the art of war, nor of any common magnani- 
mity of ſoul. A misfortune however unhappily pre- 


vented from reinſtating Sparta in her antient power, as 


* o 


will e evident in the lequel. 
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SECT, V. The celebrated battle of Selaſia, wherein Au- 
tigonus defeats Cleomenes, who retires into Egypt. 
Antigonus makes himſelf maſter of Sparta, and ireats 
that city with great humanity, The death of that 
Prince, wha is ſucceeded by Philip, the ſen of Deme- 
trius. The death of Ptolemy Evergetes, ta whoſe 
throne Ptolemy Phil:patir ſucceeds, A great earth- 
' quake at Rhodes, The noble generoſity of thoſe princes 
and cities who contributed to the reparation of the laſſos 
the Rhodians had Wa tai ned by that png: The fate 
the famous Coloſſus. 


THX“ Macedonians and Ae within quit- 
ted their quarters in the ſummer ſeaſon, An- 
tigonus put himfelf at the head of them, and ad- 
vanced into Laconia, His army was compoſed of 
twenty-eight thouſand foot, and tv. -clve hundred horſe ; 
but that of Cleomencs did not ame aint to more than 
twenty thouſand men. As the latter of theſe two 
princes expected an irruption from the enemy, he had 
fortified all the paſſes, by poſting detachments of lis 
troops in them, and by throwing up intrenchments, 

and cutting down trees, fter which he formed his 
camp at Selaſia. He imagined, and with good reaſon 
too, that the enemies would endeavour to force a paſ- 
ſage into that country through this avenue, in which 
he was not deceived. This defile was ſormed by two 
mountains, one of which had the name of Eva, and 
the other that of Olympus. The river Oeneus ran 
between them, on the banks of Which was the road 
to Sparta. Cleomenes, having thrown up a good in- 
trenchment at the foot of theſe mountains, poſted his 
brother Euclidas on the eminence of Eva, at the head. 
of the allies, and planted himſelf on Olympus, with 
the Lacedæ monians, and a party of the foreign troops, 


(a) A. M. 378 1. Ant. J. C. 223. Polyb. I. 2. p. 150—154. 
Plut. in Cleom. Do 818, 819. Id. in Philop. P · 358. 
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placing at the ſame time along each bank of the river, 


a detachment of the cavalry, and foreign auxiliaries, 
Antigonus, when he arrived there, ſaw all the 
paſſes fortified, and was ſenſible, by the manner in 
which Cleomenes had poſted his troops, that he had 
neglected no precaution for defending himſelf and at- 
tacking his enemies, and that he had formed his camp 
into ſuch an advantageous diſpoſition, as rendered all 
approaches to it extremely difficult. All this abated 


his ardor for a battle, and cauſed him to encamp at a 


ſmall diſtance, where he had an opportunity of cove- 
ring his troops with a rivulet. He continued there for 
ſeveral days, in order to view the ſituation of the dif- 


ferent poſts, and ſound the diſpoſition of the people 


who compoſed the enemy's army. Sometimes he ſeem- 
ed to be forming deſigns, which kept the enemy in 
ſufpence how to act. They however were always up- 
on their guard, and the ſituation of each army equally 
ſecured them from inſults. At laſt both ſides reſolved 
upon a deciſive battle. - 
It is not eaſy to comprehend why Cleomenes, who 
was poſted fo advantageouſly at that time, and whoſe 
troops were inferior to thoſe pf the enemy by one third, 


but were ſecure of a free communication in their rear 


with Sparta, from whence they might eaſily be ſup- 
plied with proviſions, ſhould refolve, without the leaſt 


apparent neceſſity, to hazard a battle, the event of 


Which was to decide the fate of Lacedzmon. 


Polybius indeed ſeems to intimate the cauſe of this 


proceeding, when he obſerves, that Ptolemy cauſed 
Cleomenes to be acquainted, that he no longer would 


ſupply him with money, and exhorted him at the 


ſame time to come to an accommodation with Anti- 
gonus. As Cleomenes therefore was incapable of de- 


frtaying the expence of this war, and was not only in 


arrear with his foreign troops to the amount of a very 
conſiderable ſum, but found it extremely difficult to 


Maintain his Spartan forces, we may conſequently 


ſuppoſe 
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ſuppoſe that this ſituation of bis affairs was his induce- 
ment to venture a battle. 


When the ſignals were given on each fide, Antigo- 
nus detached a body of troops, conſiſting of Mace- 
donian and Illyrian battalions alternately diſpoſed, a- 
gainſt thoſe of the enemy, poſted on mount Eva. His 
ſecond line conſiſted of Acarnanians and Cretans, and 
in the rear of theſe, two thouſand Achæans were 
drawn up as a body -of reſerve. He drew up his ca- 
valry along the bank of the river, in order to con- 
front thoſe of the enemy, and cauſed them to be ſup- 
ported by a thouſand of the Achæan foot, and the 
ſame number of Megalopolitans. He then placed him- 


| ſelf at the head of the Macedonians, and the light- 


armed foreign troops, and advanced to mount Olym- 

s to attack Cleomenes, The foreigners were diſ- 
poſed into the firſt line; and marched immediately be- 
fore the Macedonian phalanx, which was divided into 
two bodies, the one in the rear of the other, becauſe 
the ground would not admit their forming a larger 
front. 

The action began at mount Eva, when the light- 
armed troops, who had been poſted with an intention 
to cover and ſupport the cavalry of Cleomenes, ob- 
ſerving that the remoteſt cohorts of the Achæan forces 
were uncovered, immediately wheeled about and at- 
tacked them-in the rear. Thoſe who endeavoured 
to gain the ſummit of the mountain, found themſelves 
vigorouſly preſſed by the enemy, and in great danger, 


being threatened in front by Euclidas, who was in a 


higher ſituation, at the ſame time that they were 
charged in their rear by the foreign troops, who aſ- 
faulted them with the utmoſt impetuoſity. Philopœ- 
men and his citizens were poſted among the cavalry of 
Antigonus, who were ſupported by the Illyrians, and 
had orders not to move from that poſt till a particular 


ſignal ſhould be given. Philopœmen obſerving that it 
would not be difficult to fall upon this light infantry 


of Euclidas, and rout them entirely, and that this 
La 3 Was 
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was the critical moment for the charge, immediately 

_ communicated his opinion to ſuch of the king's officers 
as commanded the cavalry. They, however, would 
not ſo much as hear him, merely becauſe he had never 
commanded, and was then very young; and even 
treated what he ſaid as a chimæra. Philopoeemen was 
not diverted from his purpoſe by that uſage, but at 
the head of his own citizens, whom he prevailed up- 

on to follow him, he attacked and repulſed that body 
of infantry with great ſlaughter. _ 

The Macedonians and Illyrians, being diſengaged 

by this operation from what before had retarded their 
—.— boldly marched up the hill to their enemies. 
Euclidas was then to engage with a phalanx, whole 
whole force conſiſted in the ſtrict union of its parts; 
the cloſeneſs of its ranks, the ſteady and equal. force 
of its numerous and pointed ſpears, and the uniform 
impetuoſity of that heavy body, that by its weight | 
overthrew and bore down all before it. 

In order to prevent this inconvenience, an able of- 
ficer would have marched down the mountain with 
ſuch of his troops as were lighteſt armed and moſt 
active, to have met the phalanx. He might eaſily 
have attacked thoſe troops as ſoon as they began to aſ- 
cend, and would then have. harraſſed them. on every 
fide : the inequalities of the mountain, with the dif- 
ficulty of aſcending it entirely uncovered, would have 
enabled him to have opened a paſſage through this body 
of men, and to have interrupted their march, by put- 
ting their ranks into conſuſion, and breaking their or- 
der of battle ; he might alſo have fallen back by de- 
grees, in order to regain the ſummit of the mountain, 3 
as the enemy advanced upon him, and aſter he had de- 1 
prived them of the only advantage they could expect 
from the quality of their arms, and the diſpoſition of 
their troops, he might have improved the advantage of 
his poſt in ſuch a manner, as to have cally put them. 


to. Fight. | 
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Euclidas, inſtead of acting in this manner, conti- 
nued on the top of the mountain, flattering himſelf, 
that victory would infallibly attend his arms: He 


imagined, in all probability, that the higher he per- 


mitted the enemy to advance, the eaſier it would be 
for him to precipitate their troops down the ſteep decli- 


vity : but as he had not reſerved for his own forces a 


ſufficient extent of ground for any retreat that might 
happen to be neceſſary for avoiding the formidable 
charge of the phalanx, which advanced upon him 
in good order, his troops were crowded together in 
ſuch a manner, as obliged them to fight on the ſummit 
of the mountain, where they could not long ſuſtain 
the weight of the Illyrian arms, and the order of bat- 
tle into which that infantry formed themſelves on the 
eminence ; and as his men could neither retreat nor 
change their ground, they were ſoon defeated by their 
enemies, 

During this action, the cavalry of each army had: 
alſo engaged, That of the Achæans behaved them- 
ſelves with great bravery, and Philopeemen in particu- 
lar ; becauſe they were ſenſible that the liberties of 
their republic would be decided by this battle. Philo- 
pœmen, in the heat of the action, had his horſe killed 
under him, and while he fought on foot, his armour 
was pierced through with a javelin ; the wound, how- 
ever, was not mortal, nor attended with any ill con- 

Uences. | 

The two kings began the engagement on mount 
Oly mpus, with their light-armed troops and foreign 
ſoldiers, of whom each of them had about five thou- 
ſand. As this action was performed in the fight of 


each ſovereign and his army, the troops emulated each 


other in ſignalizing themſelves, as well in parties, as 
when the battle became general, Man and man, and 
rank to rank, all fought with the utmoit vigour and 
obſt inacy. Cleomenes, when he ſaw his brother de- 


ſeated, and his cavalry loſing ground in the plain, was 


apprehenſive that the enemy would pour upon him 
I | from 
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from ee and therefore be i it adviſcable 
to level all the intrenchments around his camp, and fo 
' cauſe his whole army to march out in front. The ſ 
.. trumpets having founded a fignal for the light-armed co 
troops to retreat from the tract between the two || fo 
Kampe, each phalanx advanced with loud ſhouts, ſhift- to 
ing their lances at the ſame time, and began the th 
cCharge. The action was very hot. One while the 10 
m 
2 


Macedonians fell back before the valour of the Spar- 

tans; and theſe in their turn, were unable to ſuſtain 
the weight of the Macedonian phalanx; till at laſt the g 

troops of Antigonus advancing. with their lances low- 
ered and cloſed, charged the Lacedæ monians with all a 
the impetuoſity of a phalanx that had doubled its - A 
ranks, and drove them from their intrenchments. { 
T 
| 


The defeat then became general; the Lacedzmoni- 
ans ſell in great numbets, and thoſe who ſurvived fled 
from the field of battle in the greateſt diſorder. Cle- 
omenes, with only a ſew horſe, retreated to Sparta. 
Plutarch aſſures us, that moſt of the foreign troops 
periſned in this battle, and that no more than two 
hundred Lacedæmonians eſcaped out of ſix thouſand. 
It may juſtly be ſaid, that Antigonus derived his 
ſucceſs, in ſome meaſure, from the prudence and 
bravery of the young Philopœmen. His bold refoiu- 
tion to attack the light mfantry of the enemy with 
ſo few forces as thoſe of his own troop, contributed 
to the overthrow of the wing commanded by Eu- 
clidas, and that drew on the general defeat. This 
action, undertaken by a private captain of horſe,” not 
only without orders, but in oppoſition to the ſupe- 
rior officers, and even contrary to the command of 
the general, ſeems to be a tranſgieſſion of military 
diſcipline ; but it ought to be remembered, that the 
welfare of an army is a circumſtance ſuperior to all 
other conſiderations. Had the general been preſent, 
he himſelf would have given directions for that mo- 
tion, and the delay even of a ſingle moment, might 
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that Antigonus judged of the action in this manner; 
for when the battle was over he aſſumed an air of 
ſeeming diſpleaſure, and demanded of Alexander, who 
commanded his cavalry, what his reaſon could” be 
for beginning the attack before the ſignal, contrary 
to the orders he had iſſued? Alexander then replying, 

that it was not himſelf, but a young officer of Mega- 


| lopolis, who had tranſgreſſed his commands in that 


manner. That young man, ſaid Antigonus, in ſeizing 
the occaſion, behaved like a great general, but you the 
general like a young man. 

Sparta on this diſaſter ſhewed that antient ſteadineſs 
and intrepidity which ſeemed to have {ſomething of 
ſavage, and had diſtinguiſhed her citizens on all occa- 
ſions. No married woman was ſeen to mourn for the 
loſs of her huſband: The old men celebrated the 
death of their children; and the children congratulated 
their fathers who had fallen in battle. Every one 
deplored the fate which had prevented them from ſa- 
crificing their lives to the liberty of their country. 
They opened their hoſpitable doors to thoſe who re- 
turned covered with wounds from the army ; they 
tended them with peculiar care, and ſupplied them 


With all the accommodations they needed. No trouble 


or confuſion was ſeen through the whole city, and 
every individual lamented more the public calamity, 
than any particular loſs of their own. 

Cleomenes, upon his arrival at Sparta, adviſed his 
Citizens to receive Antigonus, aſſuring them at the 
ſame time, that whatever might be his own condition 
he would always promote the welfare of his country, 


with the utmoſt pleaſure, whenever it ſhould happen 


to be in his power. He then retired into his own 
houſe, but would neither drink, though very thirſty ; 
nor fit down, though extremely fatigued. Charged 
as he then was, with the weight of his armour, he 


leaned againſt a column, with his head reclined on his 
arm, 
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arm, and after he had deliberated with himſelf for 
ſome time on the different meaſures in his power to 
take, he ſuddenly quitted the houſe, and went with his 
friends to the port of Gythium, where he embarked 
in a veſſel he had prepared ior that purpoſe, and fail- 
ed for Egypt. 5 | 53” 
A Spartan having made a lively repreſentation to 
him of the melancholy conſequences that might attend 
his intended voyage to Egypt, and the indignity a 
king of Sparta would ſuſtain by crouching in a ſer- 
vile manner to a foreign prince, took that opportunity 
to exhort him in the ſtrongeſt manner, to prevent 
thoſe juſt | reproaches by a voluntary and glorious 
death, and to vindicate by that action, thoſe who had 
facrificed their lives in the fields of Selaſia, for the 
liberty of Sparta. You are deceived, cried Cleomenes, 
if” you imagine there is any bravery in confronting death, 
merely through the apprehenſion of falſe ſhame, or the 
defire of empty applauſe : Say rather that ſuch an action 
is mean and puſillanimous : The death we may be induced 
to covet, inſtead of being the evaſion of an action, ought 
o be an action ol **. Since nothing can he more diſ- 
honourable than either to live or die, merely ſer one's ſelf. 
For my part, I ſhall endeavour to be uſeful to my country, 
to my lateſt breath; and whenever this hope happens to 
fail us, it-will be eaſy for us to have recourſe to death, if 
ſuch ſhould be then our inclination. 

() Cleomenes had ſcarce ſet ſail, before Antigo- 
nus arrived at Sparta, and made himſelf maſter of the 
city. He ſeemed to treat the inhabitants more like a 
friend than a conqueror, and declared to them, that 


(b) A. M. 3781. Ant. J. C. 223. Plut. in Cleem. p. 819. 
Polyb. I. 2. p. 155. Juſtin. I. 28. c. 4. 73 1 


be antients maintained it as the public ; but a ' natural cenſe- 
principle, that the death of per- guence of their minifiry, ard exe of 
fons employed in the adminiftra- their moſt important ations. Plut. 
tion of a flate ought neither to be in Lycurg. p. 57. | 
uſeleſs or inactive, with reſpect te | 
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he had not engaged in a war againſt the Spartans, 


but againſt Cleomenes, whoſe flight had ſatisfied and 


diſarmed his. reſentment. He likewiſe added, that it 


would be glorious to his memory, to have it ſaid by 


poſterity, that Sparta had been preſerved by the prince 
who alone had the good fortune to take it. He reckon- 
ed he had ſaved that city, by aboliſhing all that the 
zeal of Cleomenes had accompliſhed, for the re- eſta- 
bliſhment of the antient laws of Lycurgus ; though 
that conduct was the real cauſe of its ruin. Sparta 
loſt all that was valuable to her, by the overthrow, 
and involuntary retreat of Cleomenes. One fatal bat- 


tle blotted out that happy dawn of power and glory, 


and for ever deprived him of the hopes of reinſtating 
his city in her antient ſplendor, and original authority, 


which were incapable of ſubſiſting after the abolition 


of thoſe antient laws and cuſtoms on which her wel- 
fare was founded. Corruption then reſumed her for- 
mer courſe, and daily gathered ſtrength, till Sparta 
ſunk to her laſt declenſion in a very ſhort ſpace of time. 
It may therefore be juſtly ſaid, that the bold views and 


enterprizes of Cleomenes were the laſt ſtruggles of its 


expiring liberty. | | | 

Antigonus left Sparta three days after he had entered 
it; and his departure was occaſioned by the intelligence 
he had received, that a war had broke out in Macedo» 
nia, where the Barbarians committed dreadful ravages. 
If this news had arrived three days ſooner, Cleomenes 
might have been ſaved. Antigonus was already af- 
flicted with a ſevere indiſpoſition, which at laſt ended 
in a conſumption and total defluxion of humours, that 
carried him off two or three years after. He however 
would not ſuffer himſelf to be dejected by his ill ſtate 
of health, and had even ſpirit enough to engage in 


new battles in his own kingdom. It was ſaid that af- 


ter he had been victorious over the Illyrians, he was 
ſo tranſported with joy, that he frequently repeated 
theſe expreſſions, O the glorious happy baiile / And that 

be 


wk ſcepter, w 


the generous freedom, openneſs and ſimplicity 


his power to an infinite degree, 
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he uttered this exclamation with ſo much ardor, that 
— 5 a-vein, and loſt a large quantity of blood ; 
ſymptom was ſucceeded 
ber his days. Some time before his death he ſettled 
the ſucceſſion to his dominions in favour of Philip, 


F 
be rather ſaid, that he returned him 


age; or 8 
had only been depoſited in his 


2 in the mean time, arrived at Ales 
dria, where he met with a very cold reception from the 
king, when he was firſt introduced into his 
But after he had given that monarch proofs of his AF 
mirable ſenſe, and ſhewn in his common converſation 
of the 

manners, attended with a graceful — 
in which there was nothing mean, and even a noble 


pride that became his birth and dignity, Ptolemy was 


then ſenſible of his merit, and cſteered him infinitely 
more than all thoſe courtiers who were only ſolicitous 


to pleaſe him by abject flatteries. He was even ſtruck 
with — 2 


remorſe ſor his neglect of ſo great 
a man, and for his having abandoned him to Antigo- 
nus, who had raiſed his own reputation, and en 

by his victory over 
that prince. (e) The king of Egypt then endeavou- 
red to comfort and relieve Cleomenes, by treating 
him with the utmoſt honour, and giving him repeated 


aſſurances that he would ſend him into Greece with 


ſuch a fleet and a ſupply of money, as with his other 
good offices ſhould be ſufficient to re-eſtabliſh him on 
the throne. He alſo aſſigned him a yearly penſion of 
four talents (about twenty thouſand pounds 
ſterling) with which he ſupported himſelf and his 
friends, with the utmoſt frugality, reſerving all the 
eee of that allowance for the relief of thoſe who 


0 A. M. 3782. Ant. JC. 223. 1 SA 
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by a violent fever which | 
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Fetired into Egypt Ptolemy however: 
died before be could weeping promiſe to Cleo- 
menes. Tnis prince hau reigned twenty-five years, 
and was the laſt bf. that race in whom any true vir- 
tue and moderation was conſpicuous j (for the gene- 
of his ſucteſſuts were monſters of debaucheryt 


and wickedneſs. :: Fhe princez whoſe: character we: 


are now deſcribing; had made it his principal & care to 
extend” his dominions to the South, from / concluding 
the peace with Syria, Accordingly:he: had extended 
the whole length of the Nala as tvell along the 
Arabian as the Ethiopian eqaſia and even td the 
Strits 7, which fonm a comninnication with the 


ſouthern ocean; He was ſucceeded on the throne ol 


Egype'dy his ſon Ptolemy, ſirnained:Philopator. :. 
%) Same time before this period,” Rhodes ſuffered 


very conſiderable: damages from x great ker 
Phe walls of the city, with the arſenals, and the 


narrom paſſes in the haven, where the ſhips of that 


iſtand were laid up, were reduced to a very ruinous 
condition; and the famous Coloſſus, which was eſteem- 
ed one of the wonders: of the world, was thrown 
down, and entirely deſtroyed. - Il is natural to think, 
that this earthquabe ſpared Sk private honſes nor 

blic ſtructures, nor even the temples of the gods. 

he loſs ſuſtained hy it amounted to immenſe ſums; 


and: the Rhodians; reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs, ſent 
ions to alli the neighbouring princes, to itaplole 


their relief in that melancholy aonjuncture. An emu- 


lation worthy of praſſe, and not᷑ to be parallelled in 
hiftory, preuailed in ſavour of that deplorable city; 
— Gelon in Sicily, and Ptolemy in Egypt, 
ized! themſelves in a peculiar manner on that oc- 
caſion. The two former of theſe princes contributed 
above a hundred ys and ne two ſtatues in the 


6 M. 3783. Ak. „ 60 Strab, I. 17, 8 796. 
) A. M. 3782. Ant. J. C. 222. Polyb. p. 5, p- 428, 431. 
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the Rhodius a/favour and obligation to 
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ied {with three thonſuind talents or erecting 
then Eoloſſus une wi Antigomisy!Scleucus \/ \Prukinny 
M²ithridatra, and all che princes; as wellas:bitiesy figs. 
nalized their liberality 
vate perſons emulated each other in ſharing in this 
glorious act of humanity; and biſtorians have fe- 
corded that a lady whoſe name was Chryſeis ®, and 
who truly merited that appellation, furniſhed from her 


own ſubſtance an hundred thouſand buſhels of corn. 


Let the princes of theſe times, ſays Polybius, who 


imagine they have done gloriouſſy i four or 
five thouſand crowus, only eb how inferior 
their generoſity is to that we have now deſcribed. 


Rhodes, in conſequence of theſe liberalities, was re- 


eſtabliſned in a few years, in a more opulent and 
ſplendid ſtate than ſhe had ever experienced before, 
if we only except the Coloſſus. 

This Coloſſus was a brazen ſtatue of a ey 25 
— as I have formerly obſerved; and ſome authors 
have affirmed, that the money ariſing from the con- 
tributions already mentioned, amounted to five times. 


as much as the loſs which the Rhodians had ſuſtained, 


(g). This people, inftead of employing the ſums they 


had received, in replacing that ſtatue according t to the | 
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